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THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG: 


ITS MEMORIES AND MEMORIALS. 

A supERB natural amphitheatre, surrounded as well as 
diversified within its limits by knolls and ridges, above 
which, here and there, rise rocky wooded hills from a 


hundred to three hundred feet high, the lowlands covered 
with farms and inclosed fields, while to the north, in one 
of the largest of the gentle dells amidst the landscape’s 
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waves, lies the town, with ten or a dozen roads radiating 
from it like spokes from the hub of a wheel—-the whole 
panorama walled in on the west and southwest by an un- 
broken line of mountaius of pure, aerial blue—such is, in 
a bird’s-eye view, the great battlefield of Gettysburg. 
This vast, complex avena of war, upon which it may be 
said that scores of separate and distinct actions were 
fought by the 150,000 men of the two armies during 
those blood-blazoned first three days of July, 1863, is 
over thirty square miles in extent. Scarcely a square 
yard of it but has been drenched with blood. 
is no other field in the world where the flow and ebb 
of the tide of battle may be so minutely traced, and the 
positions of the various commands of the victorious army 
60 accurately determined, as here. This is due to the un- 
exampled array of permanent memorials of granite, mar- 
ble and bronze which have been erected by the survivors 
of the fight, and consecrated by the reunion of the 
brothers on the ground where they met as deadly foes less 
than a generation ago. These same survivors, it may truly 
be said, can learn far more of the details of the battle from 
a visit to its scene to-day than they were able to discern 
at the time they fought it. There are over two hun- 
dred monuments now in position on the field ; and, with 
a single exception, on Culp’s Hill, they are all Union 
memorials, These necessarily commemvrate, in a meas- 
ure, the movements and achievements of the Confederate 
forces as well. The Southerners, however, are about to 
begin placing monuments of their own upon the hallowed 
ground where famous commands of General Lee’s army 
performed prodigies of soldierly valor which the world’s 
history can show nothing to surpass. Well may the very 
name of Gettysburg awaken a thrill of pride and emotion 
in the breast of every American that breathes ! 

It is the purpose of these notes to trace, with the aid of 
the photographer and the artist, the development of the 
peaceful and lovely shrine that Gettysburg is to-day 
irom the charnel-tield that Lee’s army left behind when 
it retreated through the mountains to Maryland on that 
dismal, fearful 4th of July, twenty-five years ago. 

Those who traversed the field on the days immediately 
succeeding the battle may well be believed when they say 
that the most vivid description can but faintly suggest 
the horrors of the scene. ‘‘ All was a trodden, miry waste, 
with corpses at every step, and the thick littered débris of 
battle : broken muskets and soiled bayonets, dead horses, 
shattered caissons and blood - defiled clothing, trodden 
eartridge-boxes and splintered swords, rifled knapsacks 
and battered canteens.”” When the Union forces re- 
turned to take possession of Seminary Ridge, after the 
departure of Lee, the Army of the Potomac was weaker 
by some 24,000 men than it had been four days previous ; 
and that portion not engaged in the pursuit of the flying 
enemy was fully occupied with the care of the wounded 
The Confederates had left their dead on the ground, and 
most of the Union dead lay unburied where they had 
fallen, On the first day’s field, especially, the bodies 
were in such a condition that nothing could be done 
save to throw a few spadefuls of earth over them —a 
covering so light that the first heavy rain that fell left 
portions of blue or gray uniform exposed. The ground 
was dotted with mounds headed with bits of wood 
broken from cracker-boxes, and penciled : ‘‘ Unknown— 
14th of Brooklyn,” or ‘‘ Unknown—95th N. Y.,” or, to- 
ward the grove beyond the Chambersburg Pike, ‘‘ Un- 
known—24th Michigan,” and so on down the valley and 
among the ridges south of the town. ‘All the fields and 
woods from the Emmettsburg Road to the base of Round 
Lop,” writes Lieutenant J. H. Wert, who was an eye- 
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witness, ‘‘ were one vast, hideous charnel-house. The 
dead were everywhere. In some cases nothing but a few 
mutilated fragments and pieces of flesh were left of what 
had been so lately a human being following his flag te 
death or victory.” Lieutenant Wert also relates an in- 
cident showing the indifference finally produced by fa- 
mniliarity with the most shocking scenes of war: While 
details of soldiers were burying in long trenches the dead 
who had fallen amongst the shot-riddled trees of Culp’s 
Hill, one of the men at work, standing beside a trench 
about to be covered, asked a comrade: ‘‘ How many are 
you going to mark up for this trench ?” ‘‘ Seventy-three,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Make it seventy-three and a foot,” said 
the first, as he threw in the fragment, which had been 
torn from some Confederate soldier by a shell. In the 
garden of the Rose house, at the southern end of the field, 
between the Emmettsburg Road and the Round Tops, 
nearly a hundred Confederate soldiers were buried ; and 
275 more were scantily interred behind the barn. After 
the close of the war, however, the remains of the dead 
soldiers of the South were removed, so far as they could 
be found and identified, and decently buried at Rich- 
mond. People flocked to Gettysburg from all parts of 
the country, immediately after the battle, to take away 
their dead and wounded in the Union army ; and for a 
long time the embalmer’s tent was as common a sight on 
the field as the ambulances and the temporary hospitals. 

For the honorable rest of the vast number of Union 
dead still left there, prompt provision was made by 
Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, who, with the aid of 
Hon. David Wills, of Gettysburg, as his agent, and the co- 
operation of the Governors of the seventeen other States 
represented in the Army of the Potomac, secured a suit- 
able portion of the battlefield for a National Cemetery. 
The spot chosen was the beautiful and elevated north- 
western slope of Cemetery Hill, adjoining the Evergreen 
Cemetery of the town of Gettysburg. These grounds 
were ready for dedication in the Fall; and the imposing 
ceremonies, occurring on the 19th of November, 1863, 
were witnessed by not less than 40,000 people. Well was 
the occasion worthy of that imposing assemblage. The 
reverent multitudes listened to Edward Eyerett’s fine 
and elaborate oration ; then they beheld the tall form of 
Abraham Lincoln, the President of the United States, as 
he arose, the aureole of fate already, as it seemed, encir- 
cling his rugged, melancholy face, and read from a sheet 
of notepaper those brief, simple words whose grandeur 
and pathos have enshrined them amongst the supreme 
human utterances that the world will never let die. ‘I 
would gladly give all my forty pages for your twenty 
lines,” Mr. Everett is reported to have said to Lincoln, 
there on the platform ; and it is no disparagement to the 
eminent statesman and orator to say that he simply an- 
ticipated the universal estimate which posterity was to 
confirm. 

In the ground so dedicated were laid, in semi-circular 
lines around the site destined for the national monument, 
3,600 of the Union dead, of whom nearly a thousand were 
unknown as to name, or even as to State or regiment. 
Of the known graves, 867, or one-third of the entire num- 
ber, belong to the State of New York, while Pennsylvania 
has 534. The other States represented in this silent 
‘*bivouac of the dead” are: Maine, New Hampsiire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 


New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Olio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 
Uniform headstones mark the semi-circles of the graves, 
over which the turf, rich and green, is yearly strewn with 
The cornerstone of the national monument was 


flowers. 
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laid, with appropriate ceremonies, July 4th, 1865, the 
orator of the occasion being General O. O. Howard, who 
had commanded the field during the first day’s battle, 
after the fall of General Reynolds. The poet was Colonel 
alpine (‘‘ Miles O'Reilly ”), and to the inspiration of the 
time and place is due one of the classics of American 
war-poetry. 

The completed monument was dedicated July 1st, 1869, 
being unvailed, after an eloquent address, by General 
Meade, the Commander of the Army of the Potomac. 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Senator Morton, of In- 
diana, Bayard Taylor, and the venerable Dr. Schmucker, 
of the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg—all of whom 
have gone from us during the few intervening years, 
participated in the exercises of the occasion. The 
memorial stands to-day, a noble and conspicuous land- 
mark—its granite column surmounted by the white mar- 
ble Genius of Liberty, while at the angles of the pedestal 
recline the sculptured allegories of War, History, Peace 
and Plenty. 

After the national monument, the most elaborate 
memorial in the cemetery is that to General Reynolds, 
with its semi-colossal bronze statue made from cannon 
presented by the State. General Reynolds was killed 
in a grove on Seminary Ridge, where a stone has been 
erected to mark the spot where he fell, and his body 
was removed to his home at Lancaster, Pa., but it is 
none the less fitting that the National Cemetery should 
have this statue erected in honor of an idolized com- 
mander by his surviving comrades. Minnesota has placed 
a monument in the cemetery in honor of her First Regi- 
ment, which lost heavily while assisting, in Hancock’s 
Second Corps, to repel Pickett’s charge ; and a monu- 
ment marking the position of the First Massachusetts 
Light Battery of the Artillery Brigade of the Sixth Corps, 
on the fatal third day, is the only one indicating, within 
the cemetery’s limits, the spot occupied by any particular 
command during the battle. 

Returning to the history of the field in general, we find 
that the admirable preservation of its landmarks is due 
to the judicious labors and enterprise of the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Association, formed immediately 
after the battle, with a liberal charter by the State, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania being ex-officio President, and 
the Governors of all the States contributing to its sup- 
port ex-officio members of the Board of Control. The 
funds accumulating from State appropriations, and the 
sale of membership certificates to posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and others, have been applied to 
the acquisition of lands, until to-day the Association owns 
or controls for perpetual preservation some 450 acres, 
embracing the principal battle centres of the historic 
field. It owns the greater portion of East Cemetery Hill, 
Culp’s Hill, Zeigler’s Grove, the two Round Tops, the 
Wheatfield, with adjacent groves and woods of the Rose 
Farm, the grove where General Reynolds fell, portions of 
the battle-line of the first day on Seminary Ridge, and 
the entire Union line of battle of the left and left-centre 
of the second and third days. Devil’s Den, and forty 
acres surrounding it, were purchased by General 8. 
Wylie Crawford, who fought over this ground with his 
Pennsylvania Reserves, and are included among the 
lands cared for by the Battlefield Memorial Association. 
Avenues and drives have been laid out, and the manage- 
ment ofthe Gettysburg and Harrisburg Railroad have built 
an extension of their line from the tewn to Little Ronnd 
Top, the eastern and northern face of which has been 
converted into a park, surrounded by wild and romantic 
scenery. 





All this fair and diversified region is dotted with the 
memorials erected, during half a decade past, under the 
auspices of the Association, with the liberal appropria- 
tions made by the various States. ‘Lhis patriotic work is 
to-day in full progress, and will not cease until every one 
of the 360 regiments and batteries of the Union army that 
participated in the battle have been commemorated—not 
to speak of the monuments projected by the veterans of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, and other brave warriors 
of the ‘‘ lost cause.” 

This current month of July, 1888, the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the battle, is signalized by the grandest 
series of reunions and monument dedications in-the sub- 
sequent history of the field. Has the world ever before 
witnessed anything like these Gettysburg reunions—this 
literal clasping of hands over the bloody chasm of recent 
strife? Surely not ; for the epics of glorious reconcilia- 
tion are yet to be written, and some future American 
Tolstoi must add the new chapter to the ‘‘ Physiology of 
War.” At General Sickles’s fraternal reunion last Sum- 
mer, Pickett’s men once more met those of the Phila- 
delphia Brigade, against whom they had hurled and 
broken their magnificent line of battle, and hands were 
extended in brotherly salute over the tumble-down stone 
wall of the ‘‘ bloody angle.” The twenty-fifth anniversary 
reunions, just past, brought to Gettysburg on July Ist, 
2d, and 3d, veritable armies of organized veterans in blue 
and in gray, from the Grand Army posts of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the Confederate 
camps of Northern Virginia, with scores of famous sur- 
viving commanders, Governors of States, eminent ora- 
tors, poets and divines, and thousands of other visitors 
from all parts of the North and South. 

These were red-letter days for New York, in particular. 
The Empire State, which was represented in the battle 
by more organizations, and suffered greater losses, than 
any other State in the Union, was until recently the 
most meagrely commemorated of all on the sacred 
ground. Ample amends was made, however, by the Bill 
which passed the Legislature last year, appropriating 
$250,000 for the purpose of providing monuments for 
each of New York’s ninety-two organizations, besides a 
grand State monument, to cost more than the national 
one itself. Each organization was granted an allowance 
of $1,500, but few regiments permitted their pride and am- 
bition to be bounded by the pregcribed sum. They added 
by subscription the amounts needed to carry out their 
ideas of what was fitting and artistic ; and in some in- 
stances groups of regiments united their funds upon a 
single. comprehensive brigade memorial. The Irish 
Brigade’s cross, near the Wheatfield, and .the five-col- 
umned Doric temple of the Excelsior Brigade, at the 
Emmittsburg and Fairfield Roads, are beautiful speci- 
mens of these ‘‘ combinations.” So spontaneously was 
the work of preparing these New York memorials per- 
formed, that during tlie three anniversary days of this 
year more than half of the entire number were dedicated 
and formally turned over to the Battlefield Association. 

‘*The field, then, must look like one vast graveyard,” 
say those who have never visited it.- No impression could 
be more erroneous. Two or three hundred monuments 
scattered over such an extensive tract are almost lost to 
view, and only a very few of them can be seen at once 
from any given point. In their designs and artistic finish, 
moreover, there is nothing whatever to suggest graveyard 
sculpture. Bronze, marble, natural boulders, and the 
granites of New England have been carved into a multi- 
tude of forms, no two alike. emblematic of every branch 
of army service, and forming appropriate tributes t: 
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heroism and sacrifice, not 
forgetting the hundreds of 
horses that so gallantly 
charged and fell. It is a 
sky-domed pantheon of 
monuments unique in the 
world. 

The veterans of 63 who 
make the pilgrimage to 
Gettysburg to-day, and find 
the battlefield unchanged 
save for the monuments 
and the growing trees, pro- 
bably notice still less alter- 
ation in the town itself. It 
must, indeed, have grown, 
its population now being 
in the neighborhood of 
6,000 ; but there is scarcely 
a building which looks 
aggressively new. One 
would at least expect in 
such a national Mecca the 
typical big, modern, wooden 
hotel; but nothing of the 
kind has as yet been put 
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no visible suggestion of 
battle, save for a bullet. 
riddled clapboard here and 
there, or an old she!l im. 
bedded in some exposed 
brick wall. For the sinis- 
ter footprints of war, wo 
must go further afield. 
Just outside the town, to 
the west, on the Chambers- 
burg Road, stands the old 
Seminary of the General 
Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the 
United States, founded in 
1826, and which gave the 
now familiar name of Semi- 
nary Ridge to the elevation 
upon which it stands. From 
the cupola of this building 
Buford directed his cavalry, 
at the opening fight, on 
July Ist, and Reynolds 
studied the field just before 
going down to his death; 
and here Lee stood, watch- 


up at Gettysburg, excepting a Summer caravansary at | ing the progress of the battle on the two succeeding 
This cupola affords the best coup d'wil obtain- 


the mineral springs, a mile to the west of the town. 
The houses are mostly of time-mellowed red brick, and 
of the type of domestic architecture which prevails 
throughout Southern Pennsylvania—gable-ends cut bias, 
and roof overhanging either side, to cover broad ve- 
randas and balconies extending the length of the house 
Lined with sweet, old-fashioned gardens, 


at each story. 


days. 
able of Gettysburg and its surroundings. 
in the midst of the billowy landscape lies the town, the 
white cupola of the Pennsylvania College, that of the 
Court-house, and a church-spire or two, rising above 
the clustered roofs and foliage ; while toward the vari- 
| ous points of the compass extend the roads to Carlisle, 
and embowered in shade-trees, the peaceful streets bear | Harrisburg, York, Hanover, Taneytown, Emmittsburg, 
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OF THE NINETY-FIRET PENNSYLVANIA IN THE FOREGROUND, 
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3altimore, Hagerstown and Chambersburg, the centring 
of which at this point produced the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Lee, with his Southern army, led by A. P. Hill, 
Longstreet and Ewell, marched in by the roads from the 





— 


| north and west. The Union troops poured in from the 
| south, and the fighting began here on the northern part 


of Seminary Ridge, where the gallant First Corps dis. 
puted every inch of the ground against overwhelming 
numbers and with fearful loss, 
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until finally driven back through 
the town. General Lee’s head- 
quarters were in the old - iash- 
ioned stone house opposite the 
Seminary, on the Chambers. 
burg Road. The Eleventh 
Corps of the Union army were 
to the east of this point, and 
directly north of the town, 
when Ewell swept down upon 
them from Carlisle. 

This complex field of the first 
day’s battle, all around Gettys- 
burg to the north, has its full 
share of monuments, which are 
the first seen by the visitor as 
he approaches from Harrisburg 
and Carlisle. About a dozen 
of New York’s newly dedicated 
memorials stand here, includ- 

a ing the Hundred and Nine- 

| teenth’s stately obelisk, sur- 
> mounted by a bronze eagle, on 

Barlow’s Knoll. Among the 
N other commands honored are 
the Nineteenth Indiana (of 
Meredith’s Iron Brigade), 
Brooklyn’s ‘Fighting Four- 
teenth,” the three regiments of 
the Pennsylvania ‘‘ Buck tail 
Brigade,” the Third Indiana 
\ Cavalry, the Twelfth Massa- 
chusetts (of which Daniel Web- 
ster’s son, who fell at Bull Run, 
was the first colonel), the Thir- 
teenth Massachusetts, Seven- 
teenth Connecticut, ete. 

A progressive view of the field 
4 takes us next to Cemetery Hill, 
) the centre of the Union posi- 


oe 


Wj tion, which. was held against 


all assaults during the three 


swept by tornadoes of shot and 
shell, never given up. It was 
the great artillery stronghold, 
thirty-four guns being in posi- 
tion along the Baltimore Pike 
Road, which crosses the eleva- 
tion from northwest to south- 
east. Many of the lunettes 
hastily thrown up by Von Stein- 
wehr to protect the guns _ re- 
main intact, to share the honors 
of the monuments erected in a 
more leisurely manner. Here, 
on the second day, the ‘‘ Louisi- 
ana Tigers” made their des- 
perate charge from Ewell’s line 
over by Rock Creek to the east, 
struck Ricketts's Battery (Bat- 
tery F, First Pennsylvania Ar- 
tillery) and that of Captain 
Weiderich, of New York, 
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. . . ' . * . . 
supported by portions of several infantry regiments on | Cemetery Hill at the curve, and Culp’s Hill at the point. 


the crest of the hill, and. were repulsed after a fearful 
hand-to-hand struggle over the guns. The Tigers were 
anvibilated, rather than repulsed, for of the 1,700 who 
eharged up that grassy slope, only 500 went back. All 
the important positions hereabouts are indicated either 
by monuments or markers. 

The view from East Cemetery Hill is: superb, and the 
most conspicuous feature of the landscape to the south- 
east is Culp’s Hill—rocky, wooded and frowning—the 
famous vantage-ground which Ewell might have occu- 
pied on the morning of July 2d had the Confederate 
attack been made betimes. But the Seventh Indiana, of 
Cutler’s brigade of the First Corps, whose monument 
now crowns the crest of the hill, got there first, and made 
a formidable show, keeping the Confederates away until 
General Slocum brought up the whole Twelfth Corps. 
Remains of the works thrown up by this corps are to be 
found in abundance ; but more eloquent of the awful 
fighting done here are the scarred, broken and dead trees 
still standing, where entire patches of woods were lite- 
rally riddled and destroyed by musket-balls. Neither man 
nor tree could live before the fire that swept that ‘‘ valley 
of death,” and the now barren hillside rising from Rock 
Creek. In some places here, the Confederate dead 
were found piled against their ramparts three feet 
deep. The only Confederate monument on the field— 
that of the Second Maryland —stands on this hill. Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Indiana have 
long since raised their memorials on Culp’s Hill; and no 
less than half a score have just been dedicated here by 
the survivors of the New York regiments which were so 
splendidly conspicuous in the fights among these rocks 
and groves. 

Retracing our steps westward, beyond the Baltimore 
Pike and the National Cemetery, we may, perhaps, best 
eontinue our tour of the battlefield by following the 
Taneytown Road due south as faras Little Round Top—a 
distance of about two miles and a half from the town of 
Gottysburg. The general route thus laid out, it must 
be remembered, is recommended for the pedestrian, 
and not for carriages, which may find ample accommo- 
dation in other directions; but the only really satis- 
factory way of inspecting such a field as this, is to do it 
afoot. The Taneytown Road runs parallel to the Union 
line of July 3d, along the Cemetery Ridge, and a little to 
the east of it. On this highway, about half a mile south 
ef Cemetery Hill, stands the rickety little whitewashed 
eottage which served General Meade as his headquarters, 
and which was such a particularly hot place during the 
terrific artillery firing on the third day. 

Approaching Little Round Top from the rear, by the 
narrow country road which connects the Taneytown and 
Emmittsburg Roads, we pass the unique monument of the 
One Hundred and Forty-seventh Pennsylvania—a huge 
five-pointed star (the Twelfth Corps badge) of Westerly 
granite, perched upon a natural boulder. The Maltese 
eross of the Fifth Corps, and the Roman cross of the 
Sixth, appear frequently on the memorials hereabouts. 
In the most commanding position on the desolate, rocky 
summit of the historic hill stands the memorial of the 
gallant Ninety-first Pennsylvania, from which the mag- 
nificent prospect takes in all the field of the second and 
third days’ fights, and a panorama of the surrounding 
country. Below, to the left, are the Titanic boulders of 
the Devil’s Den, with the Wheatfield, the Rose Parm, 
and the Peach Orchard beyond; while to the north, as 
far as Cemetery Hill, can be traced the Union line of 
battle, which has been aptly likened to .a fish-hook, with 





Early in the battle, the keen-eyed General Longstreet had 
set his heart upon the seizure of Little Kound 'Top, which 
several times the Confederates came very near accom- 
plishing. The most critical moment was when, during the 
terrific slaughter on the Wheatfield, he sent Hood’s divi- 
sion around by a flank movement to pounce upon the 
then defenseless hill. It was General G. K. Warren, Chief 
Engineer of the Army of the Potomac, who detected the 
imminent danger threatening this all-important position, 
and, by a desperate effort, hurried up a few regiments to 
beat back the enemy, as they were already swarming up 
the ridges. General Warren’s timely action is now re- 
corded on the spot in imperishable bronze; and the 
monument of the One Hundred and Fortieth New York, 
which was the first regiment of its brigade to reach the 
summit, was one of the fifty dedicated on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary just past. 

The narrow, wooded dell which separates Little Round 
Top from Round Top the larger, has its monuments 
and old fortifications at every turn, like the sides and 
summits of the elevations themselves. One of the 
most conspicuous monuments on Round Top is that of 
the ‘‘Corn Exchange Regiment” of Philadelphia -—— the 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Pennsylvania, of glorions 
record, which held a position here on July 3d and 4th. 
Among the woods and.gulches down Plum Runa, to the 
south of Round Top, is the scene of Kilpatrick’s fight. 
where he thwarted the effort of a portion of Longstreet’s 
infantry and artillery, during Pickett’s charge on the 
third day, to get around the Union left and swoop down 
upon the defenseless wagon-trains in the rear. 

The sides of the two Round Tops descend precipi- 
tously on the west to the marshy valley of the Plum Run, 
and to the weird, rocky ravine called the Devil’s Den. It 
was during the attack on Sickles, and the fierce struggle 
for the possession of the Round Tops, that the fighting 
all through this awful valley literally dammed up the 
stream with corpses, and piled the dead and dying to- 
gether on those grim boulders, or in the dark crevices, 
from which, in some cases, they were never extricated. 

There was not enough soil in this neighborhood to 
bury the corpses after the battle; and the memorials 
since erected there have, in most cases, been set in the 
native rock. . 

The end of the Wheatfield Avenue, in the rear of the 
Devil’s Den, is marked by the monument of the ‘‘ Orange 
Blossoms ” (the One Hundred and Twenth-fourth New 
York), with its statue of Colonel Ellis, who was killed 
here. The avenue passes over a bit of cleared pasture-land 
that none can tread without emotion—it is the Wheatfield, 
where the very ‘‘ whirlpool of the battle” raged. Where 
the yellow grain waved in the sunshine on the morning 
of July 2d, the red sunset of the same day fell upon a 
miry, blood - stained expanse, which could only be tra- 
versed by walking upon dead and mangled bodies. A 
bit of woods and the Rose Farm separate the Wheat- 
field from the Peach Orchard, further west, on rising 
ground, and bounded by the Emmittsburg Road, run- 
ning north to Gettysburg. On this ground, where the 
fatally exposed angle of Sickles’s line was formed, his 
left extending back eastward past the Wheatfield, an 
orchard of young peach-trees bears fruit to-day—trees of 
a new generation, of course, the peach not being a long- 
lived, stout conservative like the oak. The melodious 
clank and jingle of cowbells floats on the Summer breeze 
across the peaceful grove and pastures which, twenty- 
five years ago, saw the most ghastly slaughter on all the 
hard-fought field of Gettysburg. Nowhere are the 
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monumental indications more 
numerous. Within the space of 
perhaps half a mile, between 
thirty and forty splendid memo- 
rials are clustered, including 
those which mark the positions of 
the Irish Brigade, General Zook’s 
regiment, the Twenty - seventh 
Connecticut, Second Delaware, 
Andrew Sharpshooters, the vari- 
ous Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
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Pennsylvania and New York regi- 
ments and batteries, the spots 
where General Zook, Colonel 
Ward and other officers fell, ete, 
Humpbhreys’s line, and the Em. 
mittsburg Road for a mile or 
more to the north, are everywhere 
marked with the tributes to valor, 
On not a few of the cavalry mon. 
uments, the noble war-horseg 
rightly share the honors of the 
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men they bore. A litile further to the north, in the 
eentre of the battlefield, is marked the site of the Bliss 
Larn, which the Fourteenth Connecticut cleared of Con- 
federate sharpshooters and burned so expeditiously on 
the third day. 

When the battlefield pilgrim enters, to the north of 


the Peach Orchard, the Grand Central Avenue which the | 
Battlefield Memorial Association has laid out along the | 


Union line, midway between the Emmittsburg and 


Taneytown Roads, he is approaching the most memo- | 


rable ground of Gettysburg—the ground where Han- 
eock’s fighting Second Corps, backed by the belching 
guns on Cemetery Ridge, turned back the highest wave 
of Longstrect’s final, desperate assault—Pickett’s charge 
and its repulse bringing the battle to its climax and de- 
eisive end—marking a turning-point in the world’s his- 
tory. Passing the marked spot where Hancock ended his 
superb ride back and forth along the lines, and fell griev- 
ously wounded upon a knob of rock, one sees, a short dis- 
tance ahead, an isolated clump of trees, standing in the 
midst of a comparatively level tract. No need to read the 
legends on the surrounding monuments in order to re- 
eognize the famous Copse of Oaks! From the Emmitts- 
burg Road down to this point gently slopes the field 
ever which Pickett’s Virginia veterans, led by Garnet, 
Kemper and Armistead, advanced alone upon the Union 
lines and advance artillery. Close by lie the weed-grown 
remains of that low stone wall, whose ‘‘ bloody angle” 
Webb's Philadelphia Brigade held and immortalized. The 
monuments grouped here show in detail how the field was 
Jost and won—the figures engraved upon them tell at 
what fearful cost to both sides. Webb’s Brigade, consist- 
ing of the Sixty-ninth, Seventy-first, Seventy-second and 
One Hundred and Sixth Pennsylvania Infantry, entered 
the battle with only 1,100 men and 74 officers, scarcely 
more than the force of one full regiment, of whom they 
lost 452 men and 43 officers. With them, in almost equal 
proportion about the bloody angle, lay Stannard’s Ver- 
monters, the men of Massachusetts and other regiments 
of Doubleday’s Division who had repelled the fiercest on- 
slanght of the foe. The Sixty-ninth Pennsylvania here 
lost more men in proportion to the number engaged than 
any other Union regiment at Gettysburg. The charging 
Virginia legions, on their side, had literally ‘‘ melted 
away ” before the withering fire of the Union infantry, and 
the batteries firing over the latter’s heads from the ridge 
behind. Nearly one-half of the advancing Confederate 
host were left on the field, Garnet’s brigade alone losing 
ever 3,000 killed and captured. All of Pickett’s brigade 
eommanders fell—Garnet and Armistead killed, Kemper 
desperately wounded and captured. General Trimble, 
leading one of the divisions of Hill’s corps in the charge, 
was also woundéd and captured. On the Union side, 
Generals Hancock, Warren, Gibbon, Hunt, Stannard and 


Webb were wounded, and Sherrill and Smyth fell at the | 


heads of their brigades. 

Fully a score of stately and beautiful monuments, re- 
presenting all the conspicuous Union commands at this 
point, cluster about the copse of oaks and the stone wall 
—the “high-water mark of the Rebellion.” The scene 
which they aid the imagination to reconstruct is thus 
graphically depicted in words by a well-known war cor- 
respondent : ‘‘ The survivors of the regiments will re- 
member the spot : the line of fence-rails, the large oak, 
the two or three smaller ones along the line, the copse at 
their left, a little in advance, where the two Vermont 
regiments poured their fire; Cushing’s battery by the 
stone wall ; the eighty guns upon the crest behind them. 
Ah! what a supreme moment it was when Pickett’s 
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superb lines rolled over the ridge by tue Emmittsburg 
Road. Not on this continent has there ever been another 
charge like this, in which the mightiest power of the 
Confederacy was centred. Now gallantly the Confede- 
rates advanced, their ranks thinning every moment by 
the remorseless fire of more than one hundred cannon ; 
yet, never faltering, they moved on to deal the blow 
which they fondly hoped would divide the Army of the 
Potomac at its centre, and send it fleeing over the fields, 
shattered and beaten on its own chosen ground. Then 
comes a roll from the Vermonters—men never before 
under fire—men who would not flee. The advancing 
wave divides in front of them—sweeps past them. 
Right into the faces of the foe flash the muskets of the 
Massachusetts men. Then comes the hand-to-hand 
struggle; the fight at the mouth of the cannon ; the 
rush of the First Minnesota ; the swinging out of Webb’s 
| Brigade ; the quick springing of the Vermonters closing 
| in on the rear of the rebels. Brief the struggle. The 
wave has lost its force. It has reached the crest, but 
cannot go beyond. To stand still, is to be shot down ; to 
flee, is sudden death. Suddenly they throw down their 
| guns, hold up their hands —4,000 surrender. Louder 
than the roar of the cannon is the wild hurrah surging 
| from the Cemetery to Round Top.” 
Those closing thunders of artillery, those wild hur- 
| rahs, hailed the new birth of freedom, the assurance that 
the ‘‘Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” should not perish from the earth. 


SERENADE. 


Awakg, beloved! it is the hour 
When earth is fairyland; 
The moon looks from her cloudy bow’r, 
The sea sobs on the sand. 
Our steps shall be by the dreaming sea 
And our thoughts shall wander far 
To the happy clime of a future time 
In a new-created star! 


Arise, my fair! a strange new wind 
Comes kindly down from heaven; 

Its fingers round my forehead bind 
A chaplet angel-given. 

I’ll sing to thee of the dawns to be 
And the buds that yet shall blow 

In the happy clime of a future time 
Which only the angels know! 








FALSE WORDS. 
By Mary A, DEnIson. 


Ir was a delectable piazza, and fronted on a glorious 
garden full of semi-tropical plants that grew luxuriantly 
in the soft sea-breeze, so that the three or four gentlemen 
sitting there, with newspapers and cigars, might have 
fancied they were looking out upon the splendors of tlie 
Orient. 

The place was a recherché clubhouse at a fashionable 
watering resort, and none but the créme de la creme of 
masculine humanity sojourned there. They sat in fanci- 
ful chairs, and tipped them back or sat bolt-upright, as 
their mood might be, for time was theirs to do what they 
pleased with, and money too. Through the interlacing 
branches of the trees beyond, flakes of blue, ‘soft and 
bright as a baby’s eyes, and little fleecy cloudlets of 
white, could be seen; but all the young men were 50 
absorbed in their papers and cigars that they scarcely 
noticed tho sky. 
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Still, it was a sort of paradise, and Clay Walters’s 
brown eyes lazily took in all the brilliance of color, the 
jron vases full of fuchsia blooms, the parterres bordered 
with box, the oranze-trees in painted tubs, the wide, 
shining spikes of the century-plant on either side of the 
walk. 

Opposite them was a broad, flagged path leading to 
the gate, which was some distance off, but Clay Walters 
knew most of the passers-by, even when they did not 
turn their faces that way—which most of them did—to 
glance at the cool, brilliant interior. 

“That was your father went by just now, wasn’t it ?” 
asked Lewis Seaver, taking the glasses off his thin, high- 
bred nose. 

“Yes,” was the response, and Clay trimmed his cigar, 
knocking off the ashes with his little finger. 

“He carries his age well, considering his profession is 
hard on most men.” 

‘‘He’s not an old man by any means,” said Clay. 
“With all his cares, he has the high spirits of a boy. 
His heart is younger than Paul Colby’s, to-day.” 

“Colby has been a little fast, you know, but 

The conversation was interrupted by Colby himself, 
who suddenly rose and came toward the speakers, paper 
in hand. 

He was the only man there whose face did not bear 
close scrutiny. The thin lips, the red lines in the 
eyes, florid complexion and incipient wrinkles about 
mouth and forehead, marked him as one given to in- 
dulgences.. He was very rich, and rumor, both near 
and remote, bore heavily upon his personal habits, his 
acquaintance with fair women, in private and public life ; 
how he gave hundreds of dollars for a bouquet to throw 
at the feet of a favorite actress ; how he came pretty near 
getting into a lawsuit with Judge Blank, and a quarrel 
with another prominent citizen, because he would pay 
too much attention to their respective wives. Yet no- 
thing ever came of it. He had so much money, Was so 
gay and seemingly generous, that he passed for better 
than he was, even though the club had talked seriously, 
more than once, of expelling him. 

Presently a trim little figure —albeit the cashmere 
dress was much worn, and the hat only made passable 
by a ribbon of the prevailing shade and a bit of an 
ostrich tip—passed the garden-gate with an easy, gliding 
motion, as if walking were a pleasure. But the sweet, 
pale face was stamped with that peculiar expression inci- 
dent to those who have to work for a living without 
receiving adequate recompense, or whose cares were too 
much for their strength. 

“ Miss Travis, wasn’t it ?” asked Lewis Seaver, who had 
tilted his chair back on one leg, and was busily engaged 
in trying to keep an even balance. 

“Yes, I believe it was,” Clay said, folding up his news- 
paper, but as he spoke a faint color surged up in his 
olive cheeks. 

“She should have been the new soprano at St. Ste- 
phen’s,” said Lewis Seaver. ‘‘ Her voice is a thousand 
times superior to——”" He stopped, stammering. 

“Oh, say it—to that of my cousin,” said Paul Colby, in 
a languid voice. ‘‘You won’t hurt my feelings in the 
least. I think I prefer Miss Travis’s voice myself, but 
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He lifted his eyebrows, made a slight grimace and 
shrugged his shoulders, which rather Frenchy perform- 
ance attracted Clay Walters’s attention. 
“You are acquainted with the young lady, then?” he 
asked. 
“ Well, yes,” was the slow answer. ‘I met her at a 
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friend’s house shortly after the death of her father. I 
think she was staying there with her mother until they 
could make other arrangements. She was engaged to 
my friend—by-the-way, he was her cousin—but she broke 
the engagement on some trifling pretext. The poor 
fellow died in consequence. Of course she may be all 
right, you know; but for a young girl who goes round bor- 
rowing money of her gentlemen acquaintances, it doesn’t 
look just the thing—eh ? It’s a sort of trading on a fel- 
low’s good will for the sex. Ono can’t refuse a young 
lady, you know.” 

‘*Do you mean to say she has done that ?” asked Clay 
Walters, in a low voice, through which a concentrated, 
vibrant passion ran. 

‘* Well, yes. I think I may say it. 
parties concerned.” 

“Oh, she borrowed money of you, then, did she ?” 

‘She wanted to,” was his reply; but there was a 
strange hesitation in his words, as in his manner, which 
either betrayed uneasiness, or unwillingness to censure 
her by the admission. 

Clay Walters unfolded his paper again, but he might 
have been handling iron or steel, so strong was the ten- 
sion of his nerves as his fingers closed upon it. He was 
very pale, now. Was there —could there be truth in 
what this man had just stated ? And how much? Had 
Miss Alice Travis been engaged to some good man, who 
died through her falseness ? Had she borrowed, or at- 
tempted to borrow, money from such a man as Paul 
Colby ? If so, there was an end to his little romance, the 
first that had ever crept into his prosaic life. That this 
fair girl was poor was no stain upon her. That she had 
to work fora living did not for a moment weigh in her 
disfavor ; but to have trifled with an honorable man, to 
have forgotten the inherent delicacy of refined woman- 
hood, these were faults of grave import. What to him 
were the tones of her exquisite voice, if she only used 
them to lure men to their destruction? And yet she 
seemed so modest, so true, so maidenly! It was hard to 
believe her anything but pure, unselfish and maidenly. 

He sat there for some little time longer, wishing only 
that Paul Colby had said something for which he might 
call him to account. As it was, the man had tried to in- 
jure the fair fame of a woman. Could anything be more 
cowardly ? 

‘*She may have done all he says,” he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘ but it is infamous in him to tell of it.” 

After that it was impossible for him to sit longer in 
Paul Colby’s society, so he rose, sauntered down. the 
cool, flagged path, and out into the street. 

Meantime Alice Travis had reached her home, two 
poor rooms on the second story of a house in the most 
obscure part of the town. She stood now before her in- 
valid mother, her exquisite profile, red- gold hair, soft, 
sad smile, making her a picture of feminine grace and 
loveliness as it would be hard to find on any painter’s 
canvas. 

‘* Well, my darling ?” said the pale woman, taking both 
her hands. 

**T have posted all the letters, mamma.” 

**And you think, perhaps, we shall have good news 
from some of them ?” 

**How can we tell? You see, the debts are out 
lawed - 

‘* What do you mean ?” asked her mother. 

** That is what Mr. Colby told me. It seems that wher 


I was one of the 





money is owed and uncalled for for over seven years, one 
is under no obligation to pay it, particularly when, as in 
this case, the creditor is dead.” 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SEVENTH PENNSYLVANIA, ON SEVENTEENTH CONNECTICUT’S MONUMENT, ON FIRST DAY'S 
LITTLE ROUND TOP. a 





‘‘But, my darling! a man of honor would never feel | said her mother. ‘‘I thought that at least he respected 
that way—never make such an excuse. Besides, the | us. He certainly was most kind, at one time.” 
Colbys are all wealthy.” | ‘Yes, mamma, and I never told you about that, either, 
‘‘But he did, mamma. I never told you quite all. | He professed more than friendship, and I— well, I re 


Perhaps I should not have gone to him ; but we were so | fused him, and he can’t forgive me. His is one of those 


poor at that time, and you suffer- 
ing. He took out twenty dollars 
and said that was all he had with 
him. He was willing to give me 
that, if I was in need, as he sup- 
posed I was. Do you think I 
would have wuched it ?” she ex- 
claimed, in tremulous tones. ‘‘ He 
to ofer to give me money, when 
his father, dead and gone, was in 
my father’s debt! I never felt so 
insulted in my life. Oh, if only I 
had a brother !” 

‘‘T am astonished — shocked !” 
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TWENTIETH INDIANA, NEAR THE 
BOSE FARM. 


















COL. WARD MEMORIAL (FIFTEENTH MASSAé- 
FOUBTH OHIO, EAST CEMETERY HILL. 


narrow minds that can never rise 
above self. When I had the op- 
portunity to sing at St. Stephen's, 
it was entirely through his influ- 
ence that his cousin was appoint 
ed, and I was left out. Perhaps 
Miss Colby has the advantage «7 
a more thorough training,” she 
added, taking her shawl off and 
moving toward the table on which 
writing implements lay scattered ; 
‘*she certainly has a lovely voice; 
but I greatly needed the money, 
and Miss Colby did not.” 
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MONCUVENT OF EIGHTY-THIRD NEW YOKK VOLUNTEERS 


PHILADELPHIA BRIGADE’S MONUMEDT, AT * PLOODY ANGLE.” (NINTH N. Y. STATE MILITIA), ON OAK HILL, 
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‘Never mind, dear,” said the invalid mother. ‘Heaven; ‘“‘ Glad of it. I should hope nut. Cut the fellow. ff 
will send some other help. And as to Anne Colby’s | seems Dr. Travis died with a gové nany bills out. They 
voice, everybody is disappointed that she has the place. | never thought about it, and he never told them—he was 
No one I ever heard sings half as well as vou.” only sick an hour, while they were traveling—till Miss 

“You are partial, my dear little mother,” said AKce, | Alice came across her father’s accounts. He was a method- 
coming back, and kissing the pale cheek of the invalid. | ical man, which I am not. Well, among them was 

‘‘No matter if Iam. You should have had the place.” | bill of three hundred and sixty dollars for medical at- 

“Well, I didn’t get it,” said Alice, smiling bravely, | tendance on the Colby family, when they lived some- 
‘‘and I can plod on in the old way, with ten pupils. | where out West, and a good many unsettled bills. Some 
We sha’n’t starve,” she added, lightly. friend of the family advised Miss Alice to try and collect 

“I’m only afraid it will cost you your life, my poor | them. So she sent or went to young Colby, and the 
child. It’s all very well in Summer, though there’s the rascal refused to pay one cent; said it was paid, and he 
heat, to be sure ; but to have to wade through the snow, | would produce the receipts, but he never did. Then he 
and come home with the breath frozen to ice on your | insulted her by offering to give her twenty dollars.” 
vail—oh ! that is terrible !” ‘*And she!” exclaimed Clay, forgetting to eat in his 

‘*But you forget the old debts, mamma. Why, only excitement. 
think! If we get one-half we shall be comparatively ** Refused it, of course.” 


rich. And we know they are honestly owed. If the | Clay set his teeth as he clinched the knife in his hand 
people are honest people they certainly will pay.” **The poltroon ! the liar !” he muttered. 
‘We don’t know how many are dead, dear, or how ‘“*Yes, and worse. It was an action based on the 


many moved away. We may get no returns.” 
“In that case we shall not be any worse off than we 


meanest motives that can actuate the human heart. It 
seems that once upon a time he offered her marriage, and 


are now, little mother.” was refused.” 

The old lady crooned on. She was still crooning to ‘* Then I suppose the other story was false,” said Clay. 
herself when Dr. Walters came to see his patient, as he} ‘*‘ What other story ?” his father asked. 
did once in two or three days. His visit, this particular ‘““That she broke an engagement with her cousin on 
afternoon, was earlier than usual, because he came on an | some trifling pretext, and that he died in consequence.” 
errand. Miss Colby, the new soprano, was sick—acute ‘Oh, I heard all about that, too. Fate decreed that 


bronchitis. He was not sure that she would be able to | I should be the dear old lady’s confidant. Her cousin 
come out for a month or more. The committee of St. | loved her, but he was far gone in consumption. There 
Stephen’s had sent him to see if Miss Alice would take | was no engagement when he died.” 


her place. For his part, he said, Miss Alice suited him a “Paul Colby is a cur. I should like to horsewhip 
thousand times better. He never listened to her singing | him !” 
without thinking of the angels. ‘*Let him severely alone, my son,” said his father. 


Alice was on her rounds, listening to the false chords | ‘‘To chastise him would be to compromise her. She's 
of a little ten-year-old, who would be heedless, and while | the sweetest girl I know, bless her!—so lovely, se 
the sweet-faced teacher pointed out the child’s mistakes, | patient! I wish Heaven had blessed me with such » 
she was at the same time thinking of a face she had met | daughter.” 


on her way thither, that had never looked so cold before. " , ai ? 7 . 
‘What can be the reason ?” she queried, again and At St. Stephen’s on the next Sunday beautiful Alice 
again. ‘He scarcely glanced at me; and before, he has | sang the very souls out of the congregation, There were 
always been so courteous.” wet eyes shining here and there. 
It was another pang added to the gentle heart, for the ‘*See what we have lost,” said this one and the other. 


old doctor’s son had been something more than kind, she | ‘‘ One sings like a hired prima donna, the other like St. 
felt —or had she only fancied it? He had always treated | Cecilia herself, because she must.” 


her as if she had been a queen; but to-day !” Alice did, indeed, sing with her heart in her voice, a 
Her thoughts traveled fast. Could this, or that, have happy triumph in every sweet cadence. 
happened ?—+trivial incidents, yet sometimes so much of Paul Colby sat sullen and scowling in his crimson-lined 


human destiny hangs upon a trifle light as air. He was pew, for he knew that Clay Walters had gauged him, and 
a friend of Paul Colby. Did he know Paul as she did—a | despised him. Clay, on the contrary, listened with 
man full of meanness and deceit ? And if he did not, | emotions it was hard to disguise. This singing-bird was 


would he ever learn that he could be treacherous ? all his own, for he had asked her to be his wife, and she 
That night the old doctor and his son sat down to tea, | had said Yes. 
alone. Mrs. Walters had been called away to see a sick So the old doctor had his wish, or would have it, 


sister. Clay poured the tea, as he always did in his | shortly, and everybody was happy over the promised 
mother’s absence. Being an only child, she had taught | event save the one whose false words came near to blast- 
him to be handy, and they always dispersed with ser- | ing the fair fame of a noble woman. 
vants at that meal. } ie : 
“Nice old lady, that Miss Travis!” said the doctor. | , = ——  ) 
‘“*She has seen better days. It seems her husband was a 2 Ton 
physician—did you know it ? I called there to see if Miss A FIJI HOUSE. 
Alice would sing for us during the illness of Anne Colby, Tue ordinary Fijian house looks, outside, like a great 
and the dear -old gentlewoman fairly opened her heart to | oblong haystack, standing on a mound raised some few 
me. It seemed to do her so much good! That young | feet above the surrounding level, with a long ridge-pole 
Colby, the scoundrel !—excuse me, but I hope he is not | extending beyond the roof at either gable, its ends some- 
a friend of yours.” times ornamented with shells, The haystack has a door- 
‘*We are members of the same club,” said Clay. ‘I | way or two, with a mat suspended in it. Houses with 
laave never been on terms of intimacy with him ; indeed, | greater pretensions, however, have the walls prettily lat- 
i may add that I never liked him very well.” ticed with reeds, and distinct from the roof, which is 
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elaborately thatched, with great projecting eaves. Inside, 
immense posts, usually of vesi wood (Afzelia bijuga), and 
avery ingenious framework, support the roof. The in- 
terior decorations of sinnet (cocoa-nut fibre), always in 
rectilinear patterns—for they do not affect curves—are 
sometimes pretty. The black, squared lintels of the doors 
are the stems of tree-ferns. On a great shelf overhead is 
stored the family dau, a convenient Fijian word equiva- 
lent to the Italian roba. Here it comprises their fishing- 
gear, huge rolls of tappa, or native cloth, mats, immense 
pottery vessels, and the like. The shelves were also 
handy in war-time as a point of vantage whence you 
could conveniently spear your neighbor as he entered, 
and before his eyes became used to the subdued light. 
The floor is strewn with mats, on which you recline, and 
is usually raised a foot or so toward one end, which en- 
ables you to take a graceful attitude, leaning on your 
elbow. Cooking is done in a little hut outside, or some- 
times there is a great fireplace on the floor, confined by 
four logs, the smoke finding its way out through the 
lofty roof. As you enter the house, you find the mats 
being swept, or fresh ones unrolled and laid down. Your 
traps are brought up from the boat, and if this happens 
to have grounded half a mile from the shore, you have 
perhaps: yourself been carried to land by these willing 
giants. A few words are exchanged with the village chief 
or your host for the time being—far too few, tomy mind, 
even for politeness. The silent séance then till supper 
came, and, indeed, after, surrounded by those pleasant 
and dignified faces, for whom I was necessarily dumb, 
was often very irksome. Supper, however, comes at last, 
provided from the materials before mentioned, and sup- 
plemented, perhaps, by an offering of fish or turtle. The 
latter sounds sybaritic, but it is very far from being a 
delicacy when badly cooked, and still less so when not 
quite fresh. And there is, of course, as accompaniment, 
the ever-present and ready-cooked yam, or kumara (sweet- 
potato), or dalo (an arum root), or bread-fruit, or casava 
(manioc), I think I have arranged them approximately, 
according to their insipidity and unsatisfying qualities. I 
tried hard to appreciate these famous vegetables, whose 
very names recall endless picturesque and savage asso- 
ciations ; but I never succeeded, and hardly know which 
I disliked the least. 








REASON IN ANIMALS, 


In India I had a small rough terrier who, when a bone 
was given to it, was sent to eat it on the gravel drive 
under an open porch in front of the bungalow. On 
several occasions two crows had made an attempt to 
snatch the dainty morsel, but their plans were easily de- 
feated by ‘‘ Topsy’s”’ growls and snapping teeth. Away 
flew the crows to the branch of a tree near by. Aftera 
few moments of evident discussion, they proceeded to 
carry out the plan of attack. One crow flew down to the 
ground and gave a peck at the end of the dog’s tail. 
“Topsy ” at once turned to resent this attack in the rear, 
whilst the other crow flew down and bore the bone away 
in triumph. 

The same dog had a favorite resting-place in an easy- 
chair, and was very often deprived of it by a dog which 
came as visitor to the house. ‘‘ Topsy” did not approve 
of this, and her attempts to regain her seat were met with 
growls and bites. This justified an act of eviction, and 


the busy little brain decided on a plan. The next day, 


as usual, the intruder established himself in the chair, | 


which was close to the open door. ‘ Topsy” looked on 
for a moment, then flew savagely out of doors, barking 


at a supposed enemy. Out ran the other dog to discovet 
what was up, and back came ‘‘ Topsy ” to take possessio « 
of her coveted seat. The other dog came slowly back, 
and curled himself up in a far-off corner. 


TUMBLERS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 

Tue glasses we now know as’* tumblers ” differ widely 
from the drinking-vessels to which the name was first 
applied. These appear to have been of metal or wood, 
and from their peculiar shape seem to have served as 
perpetual reminders to ‘‘ pass the bottle.” One author- 
ity says they were called ‘‘tumblers” because ‘‘ they 
could not be set down, except on the side, when empty,” 
and another derives their name from ‘ their original 
shape, rounded at the bottom, so that they tumbled over 
unless they were carefully set down.” Professor Max 
Miller possesses a set of silver tumblers which, when 
emptied and placed on the table mouth downward, im- 
mediately revert to their original position, as if asking te 
be refilled. They must be constructed upon the same 
principle as the toy known as the Tombola, or Chinese 
Mandarin, which, having the centre of gravity in the 
base, will always try to regain its original position, how- 
ever much the equilibrium is disturbed. Tumblers were 
probably introduced into England from Germany, for 
goblets of wood, rounded at the base, so that they read- 
ily tumble over, are still made in that country, and often 
bear an inscription which may be translated : 


“Lay me down when empty 
Ll stand again when full.” 





AL-BIRUNTS INDIA. 


Ir has often been said that India has no history and no 
historians. We look in vain through the ancient Sanskrit 
literature for any Herodotus or Thucydides. The very 
idea of chronicling the events of the day or gathering the 
recollections of the past seems never to have entered the 
Hindoo mind, and their ancient chronology is scarcely 
more than astronomical mythology. 

The historical growth of Indian literature, religion and 
philosophy would, indeed, have remained a perfect rid 
dle but for the few glimpses which we are able to cateh 

_of the real history of the country through other nations 

which were brought in contact with it. These are the 
Greeks, the Chinese and the Arabs, whose successive aec- 
counts run like three broad bands of longitude across 
the ill-defined map of ancient India. 

The Greeks do not tell us very much of what they saw 
of India, either before or after Alexander’s invasion. We 
may, indeed, gather from Hecatsus (n. c. 549-486) that 
India existed, and that its chief river, the Indus, had a 
name of Sanskrit origin. We know, therefore, that Sau- 
skrit was the spoken language of India in the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. But even that name had clearly passed througk 
Persian channels before it reached Hecatwus, for it is 
only in Persian that the initial s of Sindhu, the river, 
could have been changed into 4, and afterward beer 
dropped. Herodotus, also, mentions some Indian names 
—such as the Gandarii, the Gandharas of the Veda— 
which clearly show that at this time the peoples, rivers 
and mountains of India had names which find their ex- 
planation in Sanskrit ouly. 

With Alexander's expedition we might huve hoped that 
the full light of history would have burst upon India. 
| But most of the works written by Alexander’s compan- 
ions have been lost, and even the work of Megasthenes, 
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who staid as Ambassador at Palimbothra, the modern 
Patna, at the Court of King Sandracottus, has been pre- 
served to us in fragments only. Still the date of Sandra- 
eottus—in Sanskrit Chandragupta—has proved the sheet- 
anchor of ancient Indian chronology, and has once for all 
fixed the date of Chandragupta and of his grandson, the 
great Buddhist monarch Asoka, in the fourth and third 
eenturies B. C. 

Ths next witnesses to the actual state of political, 
social and religious life in India are the Chinese. Bud- 
dhism had been 
adopted asathird - - - — 
State religion in 
China in the first 
eentury A.D. From 
that time the reli- 
gious intercourse 
between China 
and India was 
never entirely in- 
terrupted. Bud- 
dhist priests trav- 
eled from India to 
Chiaa, and pious 
pilgrims went 
from China to 
India as the holy 


land of their re- 
ligion. Some of 
these pilgrims 


have left very full 
descriptions of 
what they saw 
and did in India, 
the most import- 
ant being those by 
Fa-hian (399-414 
A. D.), Hiouen- 
thsang (629-645), 
I-tsing (673-695), 
and Khi-nie, who 
visited India in 
the year 964, at 
the head of three 
hundred pilgrims. 
Most of these 





AL-BIRUNI’S INDIA. 





Avicenna —i. e., Abu Ali Ibn Sina—declined the same 
| honor, and remained at home. During the thirteen years 
| that Al-Biruni spent in India, he devoted himself sedu- 

lously to the study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. 

He does not use the name “Sanskrit,” but calls the lan- 

guage of India, both literary and vernacular, Hindi, i.e., 

Indian ; the fact being that Sanskrit was not , et used as 

a proper name of the ancient Jiterary idiom. What pro- 

gress Al- Biruni made in his studies seems somewhat 


| doubtful. It is clear that he depended chiefly on the 
assistance of his 

s .  pandits, like many 

| Sanskrit scholars 

of more recent 


times, and that all 
we can assert with 
safety is that he 
was able to direct 
and to check their 
labors. With all 
that, Al-Biruni was 
a most exceptional 
man for his time, 
a man of wide 
sympathies, a tru» 
philosopher and 
acute observer. 
Al-Biruni, how- 
ever, to quote 
Prof. Sachau’s 
words, ‘“con- 
vinced that those 
who want to meet 
the Hindoos on 
the battleground 
of intellectual 
warfare, and to 
deal with them in 
the spirit of just- 
ice and equity, 
must first learn 
all that is pecu- 
liar to them in 
manners and cus- 
toms as well as 








travels and diaries 


their general 





have been trans- 
Jated into French 
and English by 
Teemusat, Stanislas 
Julien, Beal and 
Legge ; and they 
five us a picture 
of Indian life dur- 
ing the Middle 
Ages of which we 
should. have had 
no idea if we had been restricted to Indian sources 
alone. 

More important, however, than the descriptions of 
these Greek and Chinese authors, is the account of 
India written by Al-Biruni in the year 1030 a.p., and 


tity 


1, 





i 
hi 





Be 


now published for the first time by Prof. Sachau, of Ber- | 


lin. Al-Biruni was a native of Khwarizm, the modern | 
Khiva, born in 973. He had devoted himself to the 
study of astronomy and philosophy, and when Khiva was 
taken by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna in 1017, Al-Biruni 
was induced to accompany him to India. The famous 
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STATUE OF GENERAL REYNOLDS, IN THE NATIONAL CEMETERY, GETTYSBURG. 
SEE PAGE 129. 


modes of thought, 
produced a com- 
prehensive de- 
scription of Indi- 
an civilization, al- 
ways struggling 
to grasp its very 
essence, and de- 
picting it with 
due lights and 
shades, as an im- 
partial spectator.” 
| The title of the book tells its own story: ‘‘An accurate 

Description of all the Categories of Indian Thought, as well 

those which are admissible, as those which must be rejected.” 
| The existence of this work of Al-Biruni’s has been 

known for many years, and Sanskrit scholars have long 
| clamored for its publication and translation. This has 
now been effected by Dr. Edward Sachau. 
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Ipteness is the hotbed of temptation, the cradle of 
disease, the waster of time, the canker-worm of felicity. 
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A DESPERATE FOE. 
By IsapeL CAMPBELL. 
Srevita BexMont and Ethel Margrave both loved the | could seareely fail to flatter and gratify Oscar Drum- 


same man. Of course, this was an unhappy state of | mond’s vanity, and they did so, without, however, dis- 
7 . | . . . . . 
affairs, for, as was natural and desirable, Oscar Drum- ; placing the love for his betrothed, which burned in his 


mond’s affections were centred on one. | heart with a steady flame. 
| f $ . i . 
It must be confessed that the young man was not ob-; In spite of all his seeming wavering, Ethel held that 


livious to the fact that Miss Belmont had smiled upon | heart in safe-keeping, and in this pleasing certainty she 
him with unusual sweetness and radiance, had turned her | was usually content to rest ; nevertheless, she ad known 
languishing, dark Southern eyes toward him wigh marked some moments of jealous pique on the fair Stella’s ac- 
interest, and had even taken the trouble to blush at his | count, though she was far too proud to acknowledge it. 
approach. ‘‘Tf he chooses to accept and return Stella Belmont’s 
Such agreeable attentions from a beautiful woman ' very apparent favors, he may do so, without any check 
Vol. XXVL, No, 2—10. 
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from me! J shall never remind him that I have a claim 
upon his undivided attention.” 

And she haughtily raised the pretty, graceful head, 
with its golden rings of fluffy hair drooping around the 
fair, sweet face. 

‘‘ He may even make love to her, if he wants to,” she 
added, presently, her voice beginning to falter a little, 
and a suspicious moisture glistening in the eyes. ‘‘ He 
may —but, oh, dear, I wish he wouldn't !” 


And the crystal teardrops at last overflowed, hanging | 


upon the long, curling lashes, and making the blue eyes 
beneath look like violets bathed in dew. 

Miss Belmont thought very differently on the subject, 
as might be supposed. 

“Two or three times before,” said Stella, in the retire- 
ment of her own room, “ I have been opposed, and always 
the o/her woman was not happy in consequence.” 

And a cruel, unlovely smile played about the coral lips. 
Her tiny mouth was much admired, though its thin lips 
had a peculiar way of drawing themselves out like a red 
line, and almost disappearing from sight. 





At such times, Miss Belmont may have still been | 
; : : : 1 
beautiful, but it was a snake-like, evil beauty, and not 


pleasant to look upon. 

‘* How dare she stand in my way !” she cried, suddenly 
springing to her feet, as if some thought had set fire to a 
train already laid. ‘‘ Why has she not the sense to yield, 





The girl stared at him. 
herself. 
ruffled. 

‘*How unreasonable you are!” she said, smiling into 
his dark face. ‘First you seem displeased becauso you 
think I am jealous, and then you are angry because I am 
not! The truth is, Iam disposed to be tranquil. When 
you get tired of this flirtation I suppose you'll stop; but, 
in the meantime 54 

“In the meantime,” he said, hotly, ‘I don’t wish you 
to accept the escort of Mr. Handscombe to the theatre or 
unywhere else !” 

‘You don’t know what you are saying! Am I to re- 
main at home because you are otherwise engaged? On 
the contrary, I shall accept Mr. Handscombe’s escort, 
or that of any gentleman I please, when you are not at 
hand to oblige !” 

“You keep me ‘bound, then, always to be on hand !” 
he said, with thoughtless irony. 

Ethel sprang to her feet with swift anger flashing from 
her large blue eyes. 

“Sir! Jkeep you bound ? How dare you say so! 

“There, there, Ethel, don’t say ‘sir,’ to me, nor fly 


Then she laughed softly to 
She was very sweet-tempered, and not ¢ sily 





| into heroics. In these days, high tragedy is out of place, 


since she must see that I love him, and am not to | 


be bafiied nor thwarted in my love? Ah, at last my 
heart is conquered! With all my soul and strength I 
love him, my king, my darling! What if they are en- 
gaged !” She gave a short, scornful laugh. ‘‘I have been 
concerned in such matters before this, and I shall win 
him from her, notwithstanding! Yes, Ethel Margrave, 
you have a desperate foe in me, for I love now as I never 
loved before, and I mean to marry your betrothed hus- 
band !” 

Now, although Oscar Drummond at present gave a good 
leal of his time and attention to another than the person 
to whom they properly belonged, he had no idea, being 


governed by a peculiar sense of justice common to the 


masculine mind under such circumstances, of allowil 
Ethel to enjoy a similar privilege. 


ao 
1g 


night with Mr. Handscombe !” he said, with a sombre 
face, and eyes gloomy with displeasure. 

‘* Were you, Oscar? JI was not at all surprised to see 
you there with Stella Belmont.” ‘ 

“I did not know that you wished to go. No arrange- 
ment had been made between us to that effect.” 

‘‘Well, you evidently did know that Miss Belmont 
wished to go, and had made the necessary arrangements 
to take her.” 

Oscar flushed slightly, and bit his lip. 

‘“We had driven together in the afternoon,” he said, 
hastily, ‘‘ and her aunt invited me to accompany them in 
the evening. That is how I happened to be there.” 

Ethel’s eyes began to flash, and a bright crimson 
mounted to her cheek. 

“Ah, indeed! So you drove out with her, too 

“Ethel, are you jealous ?” he asked, in a provoked 
tone. 

*‘Jealous ? Jealous of your devotion to Stella Bel- 
mont? Well, no; I don’t think I am!’ she answered, 
carelessly. 

**Oh, then you are so indifferent to my actions that you 
do not care what Ido! Perhaps you find Hal Hands- 
combe, and his affairs, much more interesting !” he sud- 
denly burst out, angrily. 


9’ 


rend 


you know! 

“‘T am sorry*if my form of speech is distasteful to 
you,” she replied, coldly. ‘‘I was somewhat startled by 
your unexpected rudeness, However, if the bonds which 
bind you to me are irksome, Mr. Drummond, I hasten to 
release you from them !” 

‘* Ethel, I beg your pardon! I had no intention, dear, 
to be rude. I—I did not mean that——” 

** 7 meant what I said, however. Your assiduous atten- 
tions to Miss Belmont have been constantly remarked 
upon, and my forbearance has been criticised to my own 
disadvantage. Our engagement should have ended long 
ago. It is ended now!” 

And she turned and left the room without even looki: 


, 
'S 


at her lover as she passed. 


od % ¥ 7 * 


‘And so your engagement with Miss Margrave is 
broken off !’’ said Stella Belmont, as the luxurious double 


| ° . . . 
sleigh in which she and Oscar sat glided over the snow. 
‘*Ethel, I was surprised to see you at the thcatr> last | 


‘*Strange it did not terminate sooner !” 

And she drew her ermine tippet closer around her 
throat. 

‘*What do you mean ?” he said, knitting his dark, 
handsome brows. 

‘* Why, she told a friend of mine—not in confidence, 
but openly, in a crowded drawing-room—that she long 
since had regrette1 her engagement to you, and meant to 
break it.” 

‘Why did you not give me this interesting piece of 
information before, Miss Belmont.” 

“I! How could J speak of it ? It would have looked 
like mischievous interference,” she said, dropping her 
eyes with seeming confusion. ‘It might even have been 
misinterpreted for—— Oh, Mr. Drummond, I want to 
stop at this florist's to get some of those most lovely 
chrysanthemums.”’ P 

His manner was somewhat distraught and disturbed, 
but he took her into the store, and even watched her ad- 
miringly as she dipped down among the sweet-smelling 
blossoms like some beautiful tropical bird. She made 
her choice at last of a golden bunch of the pretty flowers 
and carried them out in her hand. 

As he held the door open for her to step into the sleigh 
one of the horses shied, struck by a wandering snowball, 
and reared violently, causing a little newsboy, who had 
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teen standing close by, to skip and fall. In an instant 
Oscar had stooped and lifted the child almost from under 
the horse’s feet, as the driver quickly controlled the 
startled animal, and placed him in safety. 

When the young man took his place beside Miss Bel- 
mont, and they drove off, she was deathly pale, leaning 
back upon the cushions with closed eyes, and almost 
fainting. 

‘Why, Miss Belmont, what is it ? Were you so much 
frightened ? Really, there was no danger except to the 
child, and you did not see that.” 

‘IT saw the danger to you !” she cried, with trembling 
lips. ‘‘Oh, my darling, you don’t know what a narrow 
escape you had! The horse’s hoof almost grazed your 
head it down! Oh, Oscar, my heart stood 
still !’ And she shuddered and clung to his arm. 

Oscar sat perfectly still and silent for a few seconds, 
looking at the girl beside him, with her face not only 
pale now, but white and colorless as marble, and eyes 
closed as if they would never dare look et him again, 


as came 





unless 

He suddenly bent forward. 

‘And do you really care so much, Stella, that I was in 
2? Is that what has blanched your cheek till it is 
like the snow around us ?” he said, softly. 

She flashed one glance at him from under the heavy 
waxen lids—one glance, but it was full of unspeakable 


danger 


things. 

* Then, since you value my life so highly, let it be de- 
voted to you !" ‘* Beautiful Stella, 
will you be my wife ?” 

His wife! 
out, bright sun, and kiss the dazzling snow! Join in, 
all happy things, with her seeret, joyeus song, for she 
had triumphed ! 

She had triumphed, and what mattered it if Ethel’s 
heart, wronged and insulted, was wellnigh breaking in 


he cried, quickly. 


Oh, ring, you merry sleighbells ! 


its proud anguish ? 

It was soon very widely known that Stella 
were to be married. Indeed, the lady took 
that it should not be kept a secret, and the 
near for the wedding. 

Oscar was a very attentive lover, perhaps more so than 
when Ethel Margrave was his heart’s choice ; but Stella 
observed, with many a bitter pang, that he had never 
given her one fond word. He never failed to be kind, 
devoted and complimentary, but when loving words and 
epithets were used, they came from her, not 


and Osear 
good care 
time drew 


endearing 
from him. 

They went to the opera together one night. She was 
more beautiful than usual, radiant in a bewildering gown 
of golden satin and black lace. She was of the magnifi- 
cent type of beauty that could bear elaborate dressing, 
and the great bunch of crimson roses, and the rivers of 
sparkling diamonds around the white throat, only served 
to enhance without overshadowing her loveliness. 

Her manner was gay and playful, but there was a sweet 
gentleness, too, that was altogether fascinating ; indeed, 
she looked so bewitchingly lovely, and was so charming, 
that Osear was quite earried away, and almost forgot the 
dull, aching pain that had of late been gnawing at his 
heart, in spite of all his efforts to still and quell it. 

As the evening wore on, her interest in the music, 
which had at first seemed as rapt and intense as that of a 
child, began to flag, and she looked round upon the house 
with a pleased curiosity. Before many minutes she gave 
a sharp gasp, which would have been a scream had she 
not checked it by a powerful effort. She had leaned 


forward, with her eyes fastened upon a man, evidently a 





said, with kind concern. 








foreigner, who was standing in the side aisle opposite 
The house was crowded, and many were without seats. 

Their eyes met, and the man made a slight motion ot 
the head, as if in recognition, while a sinister smile over- 
spread his dark face. 

Stella Belmont sank back in her chair like one para- 
lyzed, and when Oscar turned in surprise, her face, but a 
few moments ago so bright, so glowing and so sweet, was 
ashen-white, drawn and haggard, 

He sprang to her side. 

‘Stella, you are ill !” 

She put out her hand with a strange, piteous gesture. 

‘* Yes, Iam ill!’ she said, and her voice struck a thrill 
of horror to his heart. ‘‘ Very, very ill! Oh, Oscar, 
take me home !’ 

He hastened to obey her, but she would give no ex- 
planation of her sudden attack, neither would she allow 
a physician to be called, insisting that she only needed 


| quiet and rest. 


‘**] will leave you, then, to get the rest you need,” he 
‘*You have overtaxed your 
strength,” And he lightly dropped a kiss on the pale 
cheek as he rose, 

But she clung to his arm, and hung about his neck 
with tearless, sobbing cries, and would not let him go. 


‘*Why, Stella! what is it? You are hysterical! Do 


let me send for Dr. Raymond !” 


thes 


‘*No, no! do not mind me! 
from him. 


she said, tearing herself 
‘Yes, you must go! I will rest, and I will 


, 


| be better by-and-by !” 


Shine | 








But she did not rest. All night she walked the floor of 
her bedroom in a paroxysm of despair and fury, too 
frenzied even to think, and only yielding to repose when 
exhaustion overcame her weary body. 

Oscar came back early next moriing to inquire for her. 
He did not need to ring, for a servant was polishing the 
doorbell, and admitted him at once. He had scarcely 
entered the parlor when the sound of voices fell upon 
his ear. It came from the library, which was only sepa- 
rated from the drawing-room by a curtained arch. 

‘*But what is your game, my dear ?”’ spoke a man’s 
voice, in dulcet Italian tones, and a manner insolently 
good-natured. ‘* That handsome fellow I saw in the box 
with you—who is he ?” 

Stella stamped her foot on the carpeted floor. 

‘*Don’t dare to speak of him!” she cried, fiercely. 

“Oh, yes, I will! I wish 6 know what your inten- 
tions are with regard to him! Is it another flirtation, my 
beautiful star, and is he another victim—poor wretch ?” 

“‘T thought you were dead. I read of your death in an 
Italian newspaper. I was soon to be his wife.” 

‘And I’m just in time to spoil your plans. Dear me, 
I am sorry to be so disobliging! But tell me—do you 
really care for him? I will be interested to learn, you 
know, if you dave a heart, after all!” 

‘Care for him! Yes, as deeply do I love him as I hate 
you—you can fathom the depth of my love ‘by that!” 

‘*Ah, my clever Stella! You always had a sharp wit.” 

“How much money do you want ?” she said, wearily, 
throwing a purse on the table beside him. ‘‘ There, take 
it, and leave me !” 

‘*Money !” he said, with theatrical indignation. ‘‘ Yov 
insult me! No, my beauty, it is your fair face I want fo. 
a new picture. I thought, as I watched you last night, 
what a glorious ‘Judith’ you would make. Nose not 
quite Jewish enough, but that can be remedied—spoiled 
for the occasion, I should say, for yours is perfect ! When 
will you come to my studio? I have just found a fine 
workshop—rather rickety, my dear, and not altogether 
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suitable for your refined sensibilities, but with an excel- 
lent light, a heavenly light, one might say, for it’s about 
six flights from the ground, and no elevator! When 
may I expect you, Stella ?” 

A peculiar change had come over the girl as he spoke ; 
a startled, triumphant look grew on her face, and her 
voice was eager and vibrating as she answered him : 

“To help you with your picture, Alonzo ? . Oh, surely, 
I will lose no time for that! To-day, if you like.” 

A moment’s silence followed, and just as Oscar, who 
had listened in 
amazement as one 








‘‘This man, then, is your husband, Stella ?” he said, 
quietly. 

‘Yes, but I thought him dead! For years I thought 
him dead, Oscar! Oh, you believe this ?” 

‘“‘Yes, I believe that. But now ?” 

‘* Now! Now,” she said, wildly, ‘‘he shail be dead! 
I cannot give you up! I willnot! With my own hand 
shall I hurl this intruder from our path !” 

“Oh, hush! You rave! You know not what you 
say !” he cried, aghast, looking at her with horrified eyes. 

**You turn from 
me! You wel- 





spellbound, 
moved to make 
his presence 
known, or to 
leave the house 
unseen, he scarce 
knew which, the 
strange visitor 
gave an amused, 
ringing laugh. 

“Bravo! Well 
done, most devot- 
ed of wives!’ he 
said, still laugh- 
ing. ‘I shall be 
prepared for you 
this afternoon, 
and this is my 
address. In the 
meantime, I shall 
be occupied in 
trying to guess 
the reason of this 
unusually dutiful 
and wifely con- 
duct.” 

And he left the 
room by its own 
door. Of course 
Stella’s purse 
went too, but it 
was evidently not 
a mysterious dis- 
appearance, for 
she showed no 
surprise at miss- 
ing it. 

The girl closed 
the door after her 
unwelcome guest 
with a fierce bang. 

“Ah, would 
that we were both 
in his own Italy, 
as when my girl- 
ish madness put this chain around my neck !” she cried. 
“Would we were there, where one of my diamonds would 
more than pay for a noiseless, deadly stiletto, with a hand 
as deadly and silent to use it! But I am indeed desper- 
ate now, and I shall find a weapon even sharper than tho 
ready wit he spoke of to remove this new obstacle from 
my path! Oh, Oscar, my beloved, what would I not 
risk for you!” 

She raised her hand, pushed aside the curtain, and 
walked into the drawing-room. Then she stood with 
dilated . eyes, speechless, as one struck dumb, before 
her lover, Oscar Drummond. 
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come this hus- 
band who puts 
an end to our 
union! Oh, I 
read it in your 
face! You will 
be glad to return 
to Ethel Margrave 
again !” 

He colored 
slightly, but did 
not flinch at her 
words. 

‘Stella, I would 
have married you. 
I meant to do so. 
You cannot ac- 
cuse me of fail- 
ing in what I felt 
Towed you, but 
—I loved Ethel 
Margrave through 
it all, and you 
knew it!” 

She gave a cry 
like a wild ani- 
mal, wounded to 
the heart. Then 
she reeled, and 
would have fallen 
to the floor had 
not he caught her 
and borne her to 
a sofa, calling for 
assistance as he 
did so. 

Poor, miserable 
Stella! Even her 
fatal beauty de- 
serted her at the 
last. The doc- 
tors said she died 
of apoplexy, and 
Alonzo waited for 
his model in vain. 

Some weeks had gone by before Oscar Drummond ven- 
tured to call upon Ethel Margrave—before he even took 
courage to avow his remorseful penitence for the wrong 
he had done her. Ethel saw it all in his pale, worn face 
before he spoke a word, and her tender little heart, 
steeled to severity as it was, melted at the sight. 

‘You, too, have suffered!” she said, giving him her 
hand with a gentle pity. 

‘Yes, Ethel, it is true that I have suffered, but I have 
deserved it all, while your suffering was a martyrdom ! 
Oh, my dear love, my compassionate angel, can you ever 
forgive me ?” 
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“I forgive you,” she said, softly, coming to bis side. 

‘*My darling, I have loved you through it all!” he 
whispered, and then he stopped and shuddered. ‘‘ Those 
were the last words I said to her, speaking of you, love !” 
he said, sadly. ‘‘ Ethel, I think they killed her!” 

‘Ah, how she must have loved you ! 
forgive her, too! But, Oscar,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘the words which were death to ber are life to 
me, for, dearest, I own your love.” 

And as he folded her in his arms her head dropped 
tpon his breast as some storm-tossed dove flies to its 
haven of rest. 





TO MY LADY 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, 


Takk, lady, to thy snowy breast 
The soft perfume 

Of the poor wild-flower plainly drest 
The heather-bloom, 


The choice exotic’s varied hues, 
Hot-housed and nursed, 

Let all thine eager rivals choose; 
Choose thou the first. 


Where culture sows her proudest cr 
Of colors rare, 

Bear thou that simple dlamond-drop 
Of native air, 


It sprang upon the purple side 
Of northern hill, 

Where by its parted root there glide 
Sweet waters still. 

So, while in scenes of noisy wealth 
Your rivals grew, 

Elastic in the iands of heaith 
Were nurtured— you. 


The foet that kissed the quivering moor 
With fairy touch, 

And to the thin plank’s trust secure 
Returned as much; 


The hand that, browned of wind and sun, 
Recked naught of glove, 

And, London-vailed, wears 
Plain sign of love! 


nly one 


The heart that drew the pulse of truth 
From God's profound, 

And finds no single faith of youth 
Or hushed or drowned: 


These are thy jewels, lady mine: 


Through the full room 
Thou lov’st me in that charm of thine, 
The heather-bloom 


GUATEMALA. 


Tue early Spanish conquerors included in the King- 
dom of Guatemala the whole region between the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec and that of Darien, a territory consider- 
ably larger in extent, both northward and southward, 
than is comprised in all the five Central American Re- 
publics of to-day. The name of Guatemala, however, is 
now restricted to the northernmost of these republics. 
Its extent is variously stated by the best authorities at 
about 40,000 or 50,000 square miles, and the population 
at 1,200,000 or 1,500,000 ; but as there are no proper sur- 
veys, and no trustworthy census of the Indian tribes, it is 
impossible to speak accurately on these points. It ap- 
pears certain, however, that, while Guatemala is equaled, 


I pity her, and | 








if not surpassed, in size by both Honduras and Nicara- 
gua, its population is about as great as that of the other 
four republics combined. On the Pacific it has a coast- 
line of 180 miles, while on the Atlantic it possesses barely 
fifty miles of seaboard, being wedged in between British 
Honduras on the northwest and the Republic of Hondu- 
ras on the east. The Cordillera, broken into several 
more or less parallel ranges, attains a mean height of 
about 7,000 feet, with a steep slope toward the Pacific, 
interrupted by many volcanoes, and a gently terraced in- 
cline on the Atlantic side. 

The ports on the Pacific are mere open roadsteads, but 
the principal one, San José, already possesses the advan- 
tage of a railway connecting it with the City of Gnate- 
mala, about fifty miles distant. It is in contemplation to 
construct a railway from the capital to the Atlantic, but 
up to the present time only a few miles have been lai’ 
inland from Puerto Barrios, and this spot appears to 
have been badly selected for the terminus, inasmuch es 
there is no shelter or depth of water, and the site of the 
proposed city is an uninhabitable swamp. Yet only 
three miles to the westward there is a fine natural harbor 
at Santo Tomas. 

At present, foreign trade finds its chief communication 
at Livingston, at the mouth of the Rio Dulce, the prin- 
cipal waterway into the interior. But the time may 
come when the fertile plains of Central America will b 
the garden and orchard of the United States, not neces 
sarily by annexation, but by commercial intercourse 
Sugar, coffee, chocolate and india-rubber can be raised 
there cheaper and better than in any other country, to 
say nothing of oranges, bananas, pineapples and other 
tropical fruits so largely in demand. Yet, of the present 
imports, the United States contributes less than a third 
part of what England sends, her share amounting to 
more than that received from all other 


countries put 


| together. 


|} and the corpses are very light. 


AMERICAN MUMMIES. 


now at San Francisco a collection of newly 
found mummies, forming one of the most remarkable 
discoveries ever made in America. The mummies differ 
from Egyptian ones in that they are generally quite 
naked, only a few having a loose covering, and they have 
evidently undergone no process of embalming. The 
flesh is so thoroughly dried that it resembles parchment, 


THERE is 


The mummies were 
found by a party of American gold-seekers in one of 


|} numerous branches of the Sierra Madre Mountains, near 


the Gila, in Arizona. 

One day the gold-seekers discovered a cave, the et 
trance to which was closed with a kind of cement very 
hard to break. Forcing an entrance, the men found 
themselves in a kind of antechamber, 30 feet lone, hewn 
out of the living rock. This led into a large hall, in 
The 
iliscoverers at once set to work to transport the mum- 
mies to the nearest railway station, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Apache Indians, who soon heard of the dis- 
covery, and considered the remains to be those of their 


Which were lying a number of dried-up corpses, 


gods. All the mummies were safely removed to San 
Francisco, where they excite great interest in scientific 
circles, 


The most remarkable among them is that of a mother 
with her child, which lie together in a loose covering. 
Another is the corpse of a woman with small feet, arched 
insteps, long, shapely hands, and the whole figure of a 
different type to that of the modern Indians,’ 


The hair 
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of this mummy is long, black, and not in the least 
spoiled. The remains of its covering is of a blue color, 
and quite different in material from the cloth that covers 
other mummies. Very interesting is the mummy of a 
man in a sitting posture. It is of gigantic proportions, 
with broad and powerful chest. The gristly parts of the 
ears and nose are quite recognizable, and the head is 
covered with bushy black hair. The eyebrows are 
sharply defined, and the dry and hard tongue protrudes 
between the teeth. 

The members of the Scientific Society of San Francisco 
unanimously believe these mummies to be those of the 
ancient Aztecs. The corpses of the women and of the 
young men show all the physical peculiarities said to 
have distinguished that once numerous race. The high 
cheek bones and slanting eyes, thick skin, black hair 
and general size (about 5 feet 3 inches) all agree. The 
mummies will shortly be forwarded to the Eastern States. 


OVER THE TETE-NOIRE. 


I'y Mary Tircomre, 


To took upon Mont Blane, encircled by his wonder- 
ful aiguilles and glaciers, is the crowning purpose of 
every Swiss tour. Yet the near view of the huge dome, 
as seen from Chamonix, above which it looms majestic- 
ally, is so vast as to be incomprehensible at first, and is 
often disappointing on this account. It is ‘n the ap- 
proaches to the beautiful valley lying at the north- 
western base of the Mont Blane range that the Alpine 
Monarch and his stately retinue are seen to the best 
advantage. 

So magnificent and variea is the scenery surrounding 
the whole range, that each visitor feels convinced, what- 
ever route he has selected, that the finest views have 
been vouchsafed to him. And this is true, insomuch as 
every view,*having its own peculiar charm, is the best at 
different times, according as moods and feelings vary. 

It is not strange, but only curiously natural, that every 
tourist, in comparing experiences with others, should 
indulge the ‘private belief that his own chosen line of 
travel possessed extraordinary advantages, which his 
friend—though he may not whisver -his to him—unfor- 
tunately lost, in selecting another route. 

Out little party of three had decided to go to Martigny, 
and, if possible, to enter the Valley of Chamonix by way 
of the Téte-Noire Pass, or the Col de Balme. It was, 
however, so late in the season, and the time of one of our 
number so limited, that we were not without fears of a 
disappointing result. 

The Téte-Noire is one of the comparatively low Alpine 
passes, and one of the few among the Pennine Alps over 
which a carriage-road has been made. The Col de Balme 
has only a bridle-path. 

All the Alpine passes involve a long ascent, and a long 
descent on the opposite side, although the track is 
usually carried over the lowest part of the depression. 
The necessities of war and commerce must have led the 
ancient Romans, as well as other nations in the vicinity 
of the great Alpine ranges, to seek the easiest routes for 
crossing these huge barriers, Yet many passes aro thou- 
sands of feet high ; and the Romans, who, doubtless, 
were among the first to use them, naturally applied to 
them the term mons, which, more or less modified, is 
still prefixed to the ancient name, although only a pass 
and not a peak may be indicated. 

Mont Cenis, Mont St. Bernard, Mont Genévra, Monte 
San Gottardo, noted names, belong solely to the pass, in 
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each case, there being no single peak of the same de- 
signation. In French the word col (neck) is usually ap- 
plied to these mountain routes. 

The Alpine passes are numbered by the hundreds. 
Comparatively few—scmething like sixty—are traversed 
by carriage-roads. Generally the narrowest possible, 
they are, nevertheless, constructed with immense labor, 
and often in a wonderfully ingenious manner — zigzag 
stairways, climbing up the mountain-side, hewn out oi 
solid rock, turning and twisting this way and that, with 
scarcely an inch to spare. 

Even the iron horse has piezced his way through monnt- 
ains, making passes stupendous to the very thought ; and 
no one who has shot through the tunneled darkness of 
Mont Cenis, or felt the strange sinking of the spiral 
descents of St. Gotthard, will ever forget the sensations. 

Over many passes there are only bridle-paths ; hun- 
dreds have but a footpath, and other hundreds rise into 
the region of perpetual snow, and cannot be traversed 
without crossing broad glaciers and vast fields of snow. 
These glacier routes are trodden by comparatively few 
tourists, and those only who are strong and accustomed 
to rough foot- travel should venture upon them, even 
with trusty guides. 

They are full of difficulties and dangers from down- 
falls of ice and stones, huge rifts and loosening masses of 
snow, crevasses and chasms of unsearchable depths. 

It seems wonderful, when we consider into what upper 
regions these passes stretch, and what obstacles are con- 
quered in going over them. One of the loftiest in the 
Monte Rosa range is the Lys Joch, between Zermatt and 
the Val de Lys, 14,050 feet high; and the Sesia Pass 
rises nearly 400 feet higher. The latter is considered 
very dangerous even for experts, although, under pe- 
culiarly favorable circumstances, two English ladies sue- 
ceeded in crossing it in 1869, 

Among the difficult glacier passes over the Mont: Blane 
range from Chamonix, are the Col du Géant (11,033 feet), 
the Col de Triolet (12,162 feet), and the Col de Miage 
(11,076 feet). The hazardous Col d’Argentiére (11,555 
feet) leads from Chamonix to Orsiéres, and the Col de 
Trélatéte (11,424 feet) to the Allée Blanche, on the 
Italian side of the range. All these dizzy heights, and 
scores of others, reach into the region of perpetual snow. 

Many lower passes are traversed with comparative ease 
on muleback. The famous great St. Bernard route, from 
Martigny to Aosta, has only a bridle-path over the higher 
portion, at the summit of which, 8,120 feet above the 
sea, the Hospice is situated. The dangers of this route 
from blocking snows are well known. The Joch Pass 
(7,244 feet), from Meiringen to Engelberg, may be crossed 
on muleback ; so, also, the Gemmi (7,553 feet), from Lenk 
to Kandersteg ; the Grimsel (7,103 feet), from Meiringen 
to the Rhone Glacier ; the Col de Balme (7,224 feet), from 
Trient to Argentiére, and many others whose names are 
familiar, and over whose ,picturesque heights travelers 
often choose to walk. 

Among the more frequented of those passes practica- 
ble for carriages are the St. Gotthard (6,936 feet), from 
Hospenthal to Airolo ; the Simplon (6,595 feet), from Brieg 
to Domo d’Ossola; the Furka (7,992 feet), from Hospen- 
thal to Obergestelen ; the Spliigen (6,946 feet), between 
Spliigen an Lake Como ; the Brunig (3,396 feet), on the 
route from Lucerne to Brienz; the Téte-Noire (4,003 
feet), between Martigny and Chamonix; the Bernina 
(7,658 feet), from Pontresina to Poschiavo ; the San Ber- 
nardo (6,768 feet), from Spliigen to Bellinzona. 

Pre-eminent among these for grand and wonderfully 
varied scenery is the St. ( totthard, the carriege-road over 
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which was finished 

in 1832, a work of 
twelve years. It | 
is nearly 19 feet 
wide, constructed 
in the most solid 
manner, and pro- 
tected by tunnels 
and galleries in 
exposed por- 
tions. 

By this road the 
traveler passes 
from the wildest 
Swiss scenery to 
the soft luxuri- 
ance of the Italian 
valleys—a_ transi- 
tion which seems 
marvelous. The 
St. Gotthard Rail- 
way, opened in 
1882, grand as it 
is, does not, of course, give opportunity for the finest 
views. 

Among the imposing views on the Simplon Pass is the 
Ravine of Gondo, one of the wildest, grandest gorges in 
the Alps. The Via Mala, on the Spliigen, is another stu- 
pendous gorge, on each side of which the limestone rocks 
rise almost perpendicularly to a height of 1,600 feet. 

The Furka commands striking views of the Rhone 
Glacier ; and, indeed, almost every Alpine pass is noted 
for some special view of grand scenery. 





MONT BLANC FROM CHAMONIX. 


| 


| 





THE VILLAGE AND GLACIER OF ARGENTIERE. 





OVER THE TETE- NOIRE. 


The Téte-Noire, 
whose strict geo- 
graphical bounds 
lie between Chaté- 
lard and Trient, 
does not, in 
height, rank with 
hundreds of other 
passes, but the 
ease with which it 
may be traversed 
in fine weather, 
and its uninter- 
rupted succession 
of picturesque 
views, have made 
it a great favorite 
with tourists. 

It was early on 
the morning of 
November 20th 
that our littlo 
party hastened 
through the dimly lighted halls of the Trois Rois Hotel 
at Bale to the breakfast-room, only to find it dark and 


Dye 
gag lend) pee as 


| an val ‘er 


| deserted, with no sign of the six-o’clock meal so care- 


fully ordered the night before. 

‘© Ont of season” as it was for traveling Alpward, that 
circumstance had increased, rather than lessened, our 
comfort up to this time, for choice rooms and the best of 
attendance had been at our service, and uncrowded 
accommodations in all conveyances. But this morning 


nobody seemed astir in the big hotel; nevertheless, our 
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intention to take the first 


train for Martigny was un- 
moved, and persistent efforts, 
at length, produced a break- 
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no it was the fa- 
mous Jungfrau, 
we knew _ not. 
What we saw was 
a far-away sum- 
mit, reaching into 
cloudland, glory- 
crowned with 
the golden radiance of the setting 
sun; & snowy peak, glowing in 
the rich, warm, lingering sun- 
shine—a picture never to be for- 
gotten. 

Tt was pleasant to hear the 
broken English of our good Swiss 
landlady ; to see the fire of big 


fast very satisfactory, and sup- TEE MER DE GLACE. logs quickly kindled in our room ; 
plemented by ample apologies. to take a sort of tea-dinner in a 

Our route lay through Berne, whence, by way of Frei- | snug little room, with only two other guests—apparently 
burg to Lausanne, we caught most charming views of the | Germans—at the further end of the table; and having 
Bernese Alps—visions of beauty which lingered in mem- | discussed plans for the morrow, to fall quickly into 
ory, half fixed, half fitful, until for ever imprinted there | the sound slumber induced by wholesome fatigue. 


by a later and longer sur- 
vey. Vevey, in Summer 
verdure, flashed before our 
eyes; the blue waters of 
Lake Leman opened, with 
the Savoy Mountains be- 
yond ; the snowclad Dent 
du Midi rising pre-eminent 
in beauty ; on, through the 
Rhone Valley, with a suc- 
cession of high peaks, pic- 
turesque old towns, and 
vine - clad hills, we reach, 
at length, the little town of 
Martigny, just as the un- 
clouded sun begins to sink 
beneath the horizon. 


Martigny is situated in 
the Valley of the Dranse, 
near the confluence of that 
river with the Rhone. A 
busy little place in Sum- 
mer, being the starting - 
point for travelers over 
the great St. Bernard to 
Aosta, over the Téte-Noire 
and Col de Balme to Cha- 
monix, and for the pictur- 
esque Val de Bagne; but 
in November it is quiet 
enough. There can never 
be lacking, however, either 
Summer or Winter, the fine 


is 
Mi Ay 
4 


a moment’s delay, we were |i hy a) aie "ing —in 1545 and in 1818. The 


views of lofty mountein- 
crests. 

Martigny has twice suf- 
fered a terrible inundation 


Visitors were few at that 
season, but travelers are 
easily recognized, and, after 





driving toward onr_ hotel. 
A porter, who had poised 
himself on the carriage- 
step with an _ instinctive 
comprehension that we 
were ‘pilgrims and stran- 
gers,” turned, and, pointing 
with his outstretched hand, 
exclaimed, ‘ Jungfrim !” 
We looked in the direc- 











Glacier de Giétroz, which 
was the cause of these dis- 
asters, originated high up 
among the defiles of Mont 
Pleureur. Formerly this 
glacier extended far down 
into the valley, but in latter 
years it has receded much 
from its old pesition. 

In the Spring of 1818 the 


tion indicated. Whether or ICE-NEEDLES ON THE MER DE GLACE. inhabitants of the Valley of 


XUM 
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Bagne became alarmed at the low waters of the Dranse at | 
@ season when the stream was usually enlarged by the | 
melting snows. The almost-forgotten inundation of 1545, 
caused by the bursting of a lake formed behind the debris 
of a glacier, was recalled to mind. At once a search was 
made, and far up the valley it was discovered that vast 
masses of the Glacier de Gi¢troz, with avalanches of 
snow, had formed an immense barrier across a narrow | 
part of the valley between Mont Pleureur and Mont Mau- 

voisin, behind which the waters of the Dranse had ac- | 
cumulated in a lake over 7,000 feet long. The im- 
pending danger was apparent. The skillful engineer 
consulted at once decided to eut a tunnel through the 
barrier, commencing at a point 60 feet above the level of 
the water, and where the ice was 600 feet in thickness. 

The work began on May 10th—a work attended with 
extraordinary difficulty, suffering and danger; a work 
yarried on without intermission, day and night, with un- 
daunted courage and perseverance. Every moment the 
Increasing pressure threatened to break down the dam of 
ice ; every moment the rapidly rising waters were hasten- 
ing to a point when work would be both useless and im- 
It was not until the evening of June 13th that 
the opening was finished, and the pent-up waters began 
to flow through. Steadily the lake began to sink, and a 
few days would have sufficed to empty it safely; but the 
swiftly moving cataract melted and broke away large 
portions of the base of the ice-barrier, and at four o’clock 
on the afternoon of June 16th the dam burst. In half 
an hour the great reservoir was empty. In an hour and 
a half the torrent yeached Martigny, twenty-four miles 
distant, bearing with it huge masses of ice, shattered 
houses, trees, timber, cattle and men—and destruction to 
the little town. ‘Lhis devastation, great as it was, would 
have been far more extensive but for the heroism of the 
brave men who tunneled the icy dam at the peril of their 
lives. 

Soon the dangerous barrier began to form again across 
the valley; but another catastrophe was averted by an in- 
genious mechanical contrivance for cutting and removing 
the ice. The height of this inundation at Martigny is 
still shown by marks on the walls of one of the hotels. 

We had been told many times, on our way to Martigny, 
It was true 
that the tourist season was past, and a snowstorm might 
bar the way any day. Not for many years, we were in- 
formed, had blocking storms been delayed until so late in 
the Fall. But the morning of November 21st was clear 
and cold, although with a suspicion of snow in the atmo- 
sphere. Preparations were quickly made : a mountain 
wagonette, a sturdy horse, an intelligent Swiss driver, 
wraps innumerable, and jugs of hot water, which our 
kind landlady and her maid tucked under our feet at the 
last A loud crack of the whip, and at eight 
o'clock we are off for Chamonix, over the Téte-Noire, 
amid a little tumult of adieux and many friendly glances. 

We pass through the little village Martigny-le-Bourg, 
and soon cross the River Dranse. We are on the route 
to the great St. Bernard, and presently a road leading 
thither turns to the left. Along the Valley of the Dranse 
are numerous clusters of cottages, and fruit-trees of vari- 
ous kinds, now bare and brown. Lovely as the land- 
scape must be when covered with the rich verdure of 
Summer, on this late Autumn day it presents a clear, 
sharp-cut grandeur which fills us with admiration. The 
ascending road is sheltered by pines and beeches, and 
broad pasture lands appear here and there, where in 
Summer the flocks and herds of the Swiss find rich 
grazing. 


possible. 


that it was too late to go over the passes. 


moment. 


| of the meal. 


As we begin to ascend the Col de la Forclaz, 4,997 feet 
in height, the winding wav grows more rugged, though 
small chalets still dot the rocky cliffs—most of them now 
closed, for shepherd and sheep have sought lower pas- 
tures. Rising higher at every turn, we catch lovely 
glimpses of the silvery Rhone, the Dent du Midi, the 
Dent de Morcles, and other glistening summits. Even 
low peaks, whitened by patches of early snow, shine re- 
splendent in variegated beauty. Looking back from the 
upper ridge of the Forclaz, we get, in full magnificence, 
that celebrated view of the Rhone Valley which delights 
the eye of every traveler. A far-reaching panorama of 
beauty it is: the Simplon road stretching along in tho 
distance, and scores of snowy Alpine peaks looming up, 
glorious in the morning sunshine. 

We reluctantly lose this scene as we descend into the 
Valley of the Trient ; and we pass with regret, also, the 
bridle-path leading to the Col de Balme, for we covet the 
one view, grand and comprehensive, which that route 
gives on a cloudless day—the Valley of Chamonix, with 
Mont Blane visible from base to summit, guarded by at- 
tendant peaks, and the icy glaciers streaming down the 
mountain-sides. This magnificent sight bursts upon tho 
vision at a height of about 7,000 feet, and compensates 
for a long stretch of way on the Col de Balme route, 
which is comparatively uninteresting. 

Still further to our left is the Glacier du Trient, the 
most northern glacier of the Mont Blane range, and 
which a good waiker could reach in an honr’s time, 
Soon we come to a small chilet, which shows signs of 
habitation ; and though one man and a shy boy prove to 
be its only occupants, we are supplied with glasses of 
milk, most delicious and refreshing. 

We. descend the Forclaz by winding ways, past the 
little hamlet of Trient, into the wide valley, where the 
road turns into dark but beautiful forests ; and soon we 
reach the base of the sombre mountain, whose overhang: 
ing rocks, black as night, present the grand but gloomy 
front which gives this pass its name, the Téte-Noire. 
Hundreds of feet down the dark abyss, on whose verge 
our horse treads with wary step, leaps the noisy Trient, 
roaring on its rocky way toward the Rhone. 

Our arrival at the Hétel de la Téte-Noire—the summit 
of the pass, and our resting and dining-place 
little flutter of excitement, for theré is evidently no pre- 
paration for guests, thongh quite as evidently our coming 
is a welcome event. 


causes a 


The visitors’ parlor and dining-room 
are *‘closed for the season”; but while such refresh- 
ments as are attainable are being improvised, we take our 
seat among the rocks and waterfalls, the shrubs and the 
still-blooming flowers. The scenery all about is wildly 
beautiful, and nothing disturbs the quiet enjoyment of it. 

One of the characteristic features of these sub-Alpine 
regions, from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea, is the 
prevalence of vast forests of coniferous trees — pine, 
spruce and fir. These trees are most important in pro- 
tecting the valleys from avalanches, and from the disas- 
trous effects of heavy rains. Where the forests have been 
cut down too freely, every rivulet becomes a torrent, 
which, pouring down the slopes, unimpeded, devastates 
the valleys below. 

Our wanderings in search of the delicate blossoms hid- 
den beneath moss, leaves and old stumps are eut short 
by a clear blast from an Alpine horn—the call to dinner. 
The quaint old kitchen has been metamorphosed into a 
temporary dining-room, and the miscellaneous occupants 
have disappeared. We are hungry, and the somewhat 


rough surroundings do not interfere with our enjoyment 
With invigorated spirits, and fortified 


























against the increasing cold by additional wraps and re- 
newed jugs of hot water, we are soon seated iu our tongh 
little wagonette, and our horse slowly treading the narrow 
Téte-Noire Pass. 

At every turn of our zigzag path—which at special 
points is guarded by fences, but usually runs along an 
unprotected edge — views wild and grand are disclosed. 
On one side, the jagged, precipitous heights, to which 
some straggling pines tenaciously cling, loom perpendic- 
ularly above our heads ; on the other is the gaping ravine 
into whose black depths one false step of our trusty 
horse, or one false move of our watchful driver, would 
hurl us to instant destruction. We hold our breath as 
we glance shudderingly into the yawning gulf from the 
narrow edge, where there seems but an ineh between us 
and death. We would choose to trust our own feet, but 
the quiet face and calm words of our guide reassure us, 
imparting a curiously mingled feeling of safety and dan- 
ger. But presently, the icy ascent growing more slip- 
pery, we gladly comply with his request, and clamber out 
of the wagon. He has long been walking with his hand 
on the bridle; but we can searcely tread the treacherous 
rocks, and the strnggling horse finds a foothold with diffi- 
culty. 

Soon the dark cliffs jut out directly in front of us, clos- 
ing up, as it appears at first, the way onward. The old 
and dangerous Maurais Pas, descending from this point, 
has been abandoned, but high above a tunnel is hewn in 
the solid side of the Téte-Noire, known here as La Roche 
Percée. 

A musical shout from our guide as we enter is re- 
echoed through the tunneled cavern, raising in our minds 
the query, ‘* What would be done should we chance to 
meet some vehicle in our narrow way ?” Fortunately, 
this was a problem we wete not called to solve. More- 
over, the sublime dangers near at hand do not shut our 
eyes to sublime beauties in the distance, and each snow- 
capped summit is a dazzling revelation. 

Passing Chitelard, just half way between Martigny 
and Chamonix, we cross the Eau-Noire over a bridge 
which marks the boundary line between Switzerland and 
Savoy. The stream careers wildly over the rocks, now 
through picturesque ravines, and now through the dis- 
mal depths of the black gorge. We ascend to Valorcine, 
the largest village in the Eau-Noire Valley, where our 
attention is directed to the church, protected against 
avalanches by a huge bulwark of masonry. Still ascend- 
ing, our way leads sometimes through lonely valleys 
bounded by pine-clad peaks, sometimes through wild 
glens, where the distant roaring of cataracts falls on the 
ear, and sometimes over rough, broken fragments of 
rocks. Now and then, between opening cliffs, we see a 
foreshadowing of coming glories, like white clouds float- 
ing above the black precipices. 

At length the summit of the Col de Montets (4,741 
feet) is gained, where bursts upon us a grand view of the 
Mont Blame range, with the marvelous Aiguilles—Dru, 
Midi, Tour, Moine, Géant, Verte and all the rest—clus- 
tering about the rounded dome of the Monarch, and the 
huge glaciers flowing down into the Vale of Chamonix. 
It was bewildering. Such vastness cannot be taken into 
the mind at once. We could not even remember, then, 
that the Mont Blane range lay between the paraliel Val- 
leys of Chamonix and the Allée Blanche ; that the grand 
central dome overtopped all his companions by nearly 
2,000 feet; that of the almost numberless Aiguilles in 
this range, comparatively few were known by distinct 
names ; that among the hundreds of Alpine glaciers the 
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most noted of all lay stretching into the valley before ! sides of the mountain, and the ice-pinnacles of the Glacier 





us; nor that we were nearing the climax of our trip. 
We remembered nothing, we comprehended nothing—for 
the moment. The vast peaks, so near yet so remote; 
the great ice-streams, so cold, and still, and stately in 
their motionless movement; the hush pervading the 
frozen valley, are all so in harmony with the reign of 
the great Monarch of Mountains, 


—‘*Crowned long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow,” 


that the very strangeness of the scene seems natural, 
although overwhelming. 

A crack of our driver’s whip arouses us as we swiftly 
descend into the little village of Argentiére, which nestles 
at this end of the valley. The glimpses of glaciers pre- 
viously caught between mountain-gaps had given us no 
conception of such a vast icy mass as the Glacier d’Ar- 
gentiére, now glittering before us. Perhaps the largest, 
and certainly one of the most beautiful, glaciers of this 
range, it seems to fall directly from the clouds, no sum- 
mit appearing immediately above it, and to have frozen 
into most fantastic pinnacles. 

A little further on appears the Mer de Glace, its rngged 


-aspect seeming like a storm-tossed cea suddenly stiffened 


into rigid rest. This great glacier, known in part of its 
course as the Glacier des Bois, is specially noted because 
of the vast area which it drains. From the accumulated 
snows crowding the wide gaps high up in the Aiguilles 
flow three huge ice streams—the Glacier du Géant, the 
Glacier de Taléfre and the Glacier de Léchaud. These, 
meeting opposite the Aiguille du Tacul, form the vast 
sea called the Mer de Glace, until, a few miles lower 
down, it falls in a cataract of ice over steep rocks, and 
enters the Valley of Chamonix as the Glacier des Bois. 

Chamonix, twenty-three miles from Martigny, and 
3,445 feet above the sea, lies under the very shadow of 
Mont Blane. Crowded with Alpine tourists as it is in 
the Summer, we seemed to be solitary guests at the 
Hotel du Mont Blane, thceugh all the better cared for on 
that account. Our rooms, we were not slow to perceive, 
commanded a full view of the grand mountain ; but with 
an insensibility to the sublime quite incomprehensible in 
the retrospect, we noticed, with almost equal satisfaction, 
the huge fireplace filled with burning logs, and the weil- 
filled woodbox beside it. For it was cold, piercing!y 
cold; not that damp chilliness that depresses, but that 
clear, sharp cold which, while it invigorates, makes a 
roaring fire delightfully necessary. 

What a jolly little party we were, as we sat close 
upon the very hearthstone, just escaping the glowing 
blaze, while our attentive waiter spread the cloth near 
by! To be sure, we moved the table almost into the fire- 
place, and ate our excellent supper without a thought of 
removing any outside wraps. But what of that? We 
were at Chamonix, and well content, even though a zero 
temperature seemed to prevail except within a two-foot 
radius of the fire, What an evening that was! We piled 
on the big logs, we discussed excursions, we gazed 
through the darkness at the vast outlines of Mont Blane. 
Chamonix shopkeepers eagerly unpacked their polished 
stones and crystal ornaments, in spite of all protestations, 
and seemed amply repaid by small purchases. 

When, at length, wrapped in many blanket-folds, and 
nestled in a well-warmed bed, we fell asleep, it was only 
to waken in the small hours of night impressed with a de- 
sire to look again at Mont Blane. How can one describa 
that night view from the window ?—the snow-flecked 
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valley than Mont Blanc; and Aiguille 
Verte, Aiguille du Moine, Aiguille de 
Charmoz, as well as others, are so im- 
pressive in their lofty height, that it is 
difficult to realize how much Mont 
Blanc really overtops them all. 

Some of the most popular excursions 
from Chamonix are to the Montanvert, 
the Mer de Glace, the Chapeau, the 
Jardin, the Flégére, the Brévent, and 
the Glacier des Bossons. The ascent of 
Mont Blane, and the crossing of perilous 
glacier passes over the range, are left 
to the most adventurous. 

The Montanvert, an elevation nearly 
3,900 feet above Chamonix, is visited 
because of the magnificent view it 
affords of the Mer de Glace and the 
s’irrounding peaks. Stretching out be- 
low its precipitous ridge, the motionless 
billows of the Mer de Glace are visible 
for a distance of five miles—motionless 
to the eye, yet moving downward stead- 
ily, according to some mysterious laws 
of nature. The néré accumulated in 
mountain reservoirs is slowly pushed 
along, gradually changing into ice, and 
flowing imperceptibly, sometimes seve- 
ral hundred feet a year, until, melting 
in the warmer valleys, the glaciers be- 
come the source of vast rivers. 

From the Montanvert the view of the 
cracked and fissured surface of this 
great sea of ice, with its glittering ice- 
needles, its deep crevasses, and huge 
moraines, is marvelous. A _ splendid 
group of Aiguilles is conspicuous from 
this point—the Aiguille du Dru (12,517 
feet), preéminent in boldness of outline, 
while far in the background the eye 
rests upon the Grand Jorasses (13,800 
feet), and the Aiguille du Géant (13,157 
feet), two great giants of the Mont 
Blane range. 

The Chapeau, a steep limestone rock 
lower than the Montanvert, commands 
an excellent view of the ice-fall of the Glacier des Bois 
and the Chamonix Valley. To reach the Chapeau, it is 
necessary to cross the Mer de Glace, ascend the lateral! 
moraine, and then descend by a narrow path to the 











LA ROCHE PERCEE, 


des Bossons glistening in the silvery light of the newly 
risen moon? There came another memorable time, 
when, one after another, the long line 2f the Bernese 
Alps passed before us, bathed in rosy sunlight, and with 
an involuntary exclamation of delight we turned to our | ‘‘ Mauvais Pas,” which winds around the very base of 
traveling companion. Her intent and kindling eyes made | the Aiguille du Dru, an iron rod bolted into the mount- 
sufficient response ; but she demurely said, ‘‘ Very pretty.” | ain affording a grasp for the hand. From this point 
“« Pretty !” we exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ But what can I | the wild confusion of the ice - fall is seen to the best 
say ?” she answered, desperately ; ‘‘ there are no words.” | advantage. 

So, now, ‘‘ there are no words” to describe Mont Blanc Rising from th2 midst of the Glacier de Taléfre—one of 
by moonlight. the ice-streams which form the Mer de Glace—at a height 

Chamonix, the starting-place for numerous Alpine ex- | of 9,144 feet, is a triangular mass of rock called Le Jar- 
cursions, is itself, also, a grand point of sight. The | din. It is over a mile in length, and from 1,000 to 1,200 
snowy dome of Mont Blane (15,731 feet), looms up be- | feet broad ; and here, surrounded by eternal snows, Alp- 
tween the Aiguille de Gofiter (12,710 feet) and the Aiguille | ine flowers bloom luxuriantly during the short Summer. 
du Midi (12,610 feet), the Glacier des Bossons stream- | The existence of flowers in the higher regions of the 
ing down on one side, and the Mer de Glace on the | Alps is nothing unusual; but certain peculiarities of its 
other; while the huge Dime du Gofiter (14,210 feet), | isolated position make the Jardin one of the most inter- 
standing sentinel, looks larger than the Monarch himself. | esting sights in the vicinity of Chamonix. 
The dark, jagged points of many splintered Aiguilles, The limit of perpetual snow—generally averaging be- 
shooting up into the sky, circle around like a bodyguard. | tween 8,000 and 9,000 feet—cannot be accurately fixed in 
The magnificent Aiguilie du Dru, rising above the Mer | the Alps. Sunshine and warm winds have their modi- 
de Glace, is also a more conspicuous object from the ' fying effects upon exposed portions, and slopes covered 
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with brilliant vegetation sometimes alternate with solid 
beds of snow. The comparative silence of the upper 
Alpine regions is also broken by animal life. ‘The 
chamois, the ibex, the marmot and the snow-vole are 
sometimes seen on glacial rocks at a height of 12,000 
feet. Several kinds of song-birds fly to the limit of 
vegetation, and the golden-billed rock-chough builds its 
nest amid glaciers 10,000 feet above the sea. Butterflies 
and moths are occasio.ally found far above the snow 
line, and travelers crossing high passes during the warm 
season well know that flies and fleas are abundant, and 
that numerous minute creatures live, in various states of 
activity, on the watery surface of the glaciers, or in 
snow beds. 

Opposite Mont Blanc, on the northwest of the Vale of 
Chamonix, stretches the range of the Aiguilles Rouges. 
The Flégére is a buttress of one of the highest peaks of 
this range. It is easily accessible, and commands a mag- 
nificent view of the Mer de Glace and the cluster of pin- 
nacles above it, whose highest summit is the Aiguille 
Verte (13,540 feet), while Mont Blanc is visible from base 
to summit. The Brévent, the southwestern prolonga- 
tion of the Aiguilles Rouges, affords 
a similar, but grander and more ex- 











be-forgotten sight. On the summit of the Col des Mon- 
tets we take a final retrospect of the Mont Blanc range. 

Again we descend rugged cliffs and pass through wild 
ravines, the views opening in a new light. The snow- 
tipped summits of the Buet, the Bel Oiseau, the Dent du 
Midi, the Dent de Morcles and the Grand- Muveran rise, 
now and then, into view, for the clouds seem to scatter 
as midday grows nearer. The Eau-Noire rushes noisily 
through its deep granite basin ; the Cascade de Bérard 
and the Cascade de Barberine musically invite attention. 
At Chitelard we wish we could combine with our own 
route to the Rhone Valley, the one which there branches 
off to Vernayez, by way of Finhaut. The Téte- Noire, 
however, loses none of its picturesque grandeur in our 
second passage through it. 

But our way to-day is not as unobstructed as yester- 
day. At one point we see winding slowly before us in 
the narrow road, two rude wagons, loaded with timber 
and drawn by mules. To pass them seems an impossi- 
bility. Slowly our horse plods behind the mule-carts. 
Two of our party grow impatient and walk ahead, leay- 
ing one in the wagonette, half fearful as the others 





tensive, panorama, the broad stream 
of the Glacier des Bossons being a Ni 
marked feature. The ice of this . 


glacier is broken into pinnacles of ‘ oe 


great beauty, many of them being SAA v 
more than 150 feet in height. 
The morning after the arrival of 
our little party at Chamonix was dis- 
appointing. The Alpine Monarch had 
hidden his head behind a vail of 
dusky clouds. In vain we watched, in 
the hope that between some parted 
folds of the misty drapery he would 
look out, if only for a moment. But 
no, he remained in dignified seclu- 
sion, his snowy sides shorn of their 
crowning glory. We consoled our- 
selves with breakfast, believing the 
cloud would soon be lifted. But our 
experienced driver shook his head 
deprecatingly, and told us there was 
every indication of snow, and that 
unless we were willing to be detained 
indefinitely at Chamonix we ought to 
return to Martigny that day. How 
our castles tumbled to the ground! 
To be ‘‘snowed in” at Chamonix 
might be remantic, but we could not 
indulge in such aromance. So, with 
regret for the grand views only antici- 
pated, but thankful for those so de- 
lightfully secured, we yielded to the 
judgment of those more skilled than 
ourselves in Alpine meteorology. 
The day was still fair, though not 
cloudless, and the scenery of the 
Chamonix Valley absorbed us until 
the hour of departure. All along our 
way, as we follow the winding course 
of the Arve toward Argentiére, we 
turn again and again a backward 
gaze, hoping vainly for a parting 
glimpse of the great clouded dome ; 
but the sublime panorama of Aiguilles 
and glaciers lingers long—a never-to- 
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disappear in the distance, yet enjoying the novel situa- 
tion. At length an extra foot or so in the road’s width 
suggests some ingenious device to our driver, or to the 
Swiss peasants who guide the mules, and in a way wholy 
incomprehensible and somewhat alarming, the animal's 
and their masters are left in the rear. 

Presently to our ears comes the ringing Swiss Yo-del, 
to which our driver responds ; and just in front of us 
appear half a dozen hale and hearty peasants with a small 
flock of sheep. It is something wonderful to watch sheep 
and shepherds hanging fearlessly on the very verge of 





(A TIONS. 


spondence, the post at the end of the fifteenth century 
already gave promise of its future importance in the 
social and political economy of the nation, and at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIIL., though the post- 


office was yet in its infancy, it was so far established as 


the yawning abyss —as if it were a gymnastic feat of no | 


account 

We make a sudden halt as a short turn discloses our 
contracted road evtirely blocked up by huge tree-trunks, 
which have rolled down the adjacent mountain-side. A 
sharp whistle from our driver awakens a distant response, 
aud presently several sturdy woodmen come running 
down the pine-clad cliffs. They tug and pull at the big 
logs, while we watch incredulously the narrow way half 
opened by resolute hands. 
men and driver, strong arms hold aside the trespassing 
timbers, one grand effort, and, on the very edge of the 
deep gorge, the carr'age goes unsteadily through the 
narrowest of passages, while our hearts almost stop beat- 


while we pass by. 


A quick word between wood- 


ing in strange apprehension. A shout from the men, as 
of victory, and we are over. 
mm 


he resting-hour at the Téte-Noire Hotel has long ago 
passed. We have enjoyed, a second time, though in a 


more sombre light, the broad survey of the Rhone Val- | 


ley, and are descending the Forclaz, when the clouds 
suddenly thicken, the mountain-tops disappear, the land- 
scape grows dimmer, and we reach the village of Martigny 
amid a little flurry of snowflakes—tired, but well satis- 
fied with our tour. 

Our late-openiug eves, the next morning, looked out 
on a sky so bright and cloudless that it would have been 
aggravating had it been less charming. The light snow 
of the previous evening had scarcely whitened the 
ground. A trip to Brieg, on the Simplon Road, with 
lovely views of the Bernese Alps and the Monta Rosa 
Peaks, and a memorable walk toward the Simplon Pass, 
compensated for any disappointments at Chamonix. 

Again there dawned at Martigny a morning of un- 
clouded radiance. 
tour, improved this magnificent November day upon the 
lovely Lake of Geneva ; the more adventurous one of our 
trio made hasty preparations to try the Great St. Beraard 
Pass. 

Alas! the delightful sunshine of the Lake did not long 
extend to the high Alps, and, when not far from the 
Hospice, the storm burst upon the traveler with an inten- 
sity increased by delay, making further progress impossi- 
ble. It was our Chamonix-predicted snowstorm. Block- 
ing up the mountain passes, it hurried on, shronding in 
its fleecy vail the fair City of Geneva, where we rested 
comfortably until its violence was spent. 


Two of our number, continuing our 


THE POST. 

Tue postman, in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, made his presence known by blowing a horn when- 
If his letters 
were not official, he seems to have marked the distinction 
by delivering them in silence. The horn marked the 
royal missive. 

Though the postage of a letter was too costly to allow 
of any except the wealthy maintaining a regular corre- 


ever he delivered letters from the court. 


| Calais. 


| Bristol. 


— 


to be a recognized institution in England. 

The carriage of letters was by this time intrusted to a 
department of the Government, and was p'aced under 
the direction of an officer, who was styled ‘* Master of 
the Posts,” and had charge of the roads of chief political 
importance—namely, that leading to the frontier of Scot- 
land, and that between the Court and the garrison at 
To these two roads were added, when the state 
of the revenue permitted, the western road running to 
Messengers were stationed here chiefly in order 
to maintain the interceurse with Ireland. The towns 


| Which lay near these roads were invited to pay the costs 


of local posts, which would insure a safe and regular inter- 
course between them and London. Various towns lying 
on the road to the capital availed themselves of this in- 


| vitation, and placed their interests in the hands of th 


Postmaster-general. The proportion of the cost of de- 
livering these letters in the towns between London aud 
the termination of the postal dispatch was distinguished 
from that of the carriage over the main road. This latter 
was borne by the Crown; the former, or local post, was 
to be paid for by the towns which had obtained the 
privilege of having a delivery of letters. 


COINS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Avusrria-HunGary issues a florin or guilder, equal to 
100 kreuzers, and an 8-florin silver piece. The florin is 
worth about 40 cents of our money. The Netherlands 
count the same, only they call their kreuzers cents and 


| their florins guilders, and they issue 10-guilder gold 


| cents. 


pieces. Denmark, Sweden and Norway huve a decimal 


currency, 100 being equal to 1 krone, worth about 27 
Germany counts 100 pfennigs to a mark, which is 
worth about 25 cents, and issues thalers (3 marks), 5, 10 
and 20 mark gold pieces. France, Belgium, Italy, Switz- 
erland and Roumania use fractionally the same currency 


| of 100 centimes to the franc, worth about 19 cents ; but 


the Italians call their franes liva, the Roumanians lei, 
and the Swiss cull their centimes rappen, and have 10 
rappen coins called batzen. Greeks count 100 lepta to 
the drachma, worth about 16 cents. The Servians use 
the French currency, but call the frances dinars, and issue 
a gold milan, worth 20 frances ; a silver para, worth 20 
centimes, and copper and nickel coins of 20, 10 and 5 
centimes. The Spanish coins are: 1 real, worth 100 cen- 
times ; 1 peseta, worth 4 reals, and 1 escudo, worth 10 


| reals—the real is worth a little less than 5 cents, ‘The 


Portuguese chief coin is the milreis, or 1,000 reis, worth 
about $1. The Russians count by rubles. One hun- 
dred kopecks make a silver ruble, which is worth about 
75 cents ; they issue now a great deal of paper money 
in denominations of 1, 3, 5, 10, 25 and 100 rubles. The 
large coins of Turkey are the lira or gold medjidie, worth 
about $4.37; the piaster, of which it t kes 100 to make a 
lira; and the becklik and altilik, 105 to make the lira. 
They keep their large accounts by the ‘* purse,” equal to 
5 liras. The Egyptians have dimes, 10 of which make a 
piaster, worth 5 cents. Algeria has a pretty gold coin 
called a sequin, worth a little more than $2, and a mon- 
zonnah, worth about a cent and a half. Morocco issues a 
blankeel or muzoona, which is equal to 6 floos, equal to 
one-fifth of a cent; an ounce or okia, equal to 4 blan- 





























keels, and a mitkal, equal to 10 ounces. In Tunis 16 
kornuks make 1 piaster, which is worth about 10 cents. 
In China the unit is the Haikwan tael, worth about $1.25. 
It is equal to 10 mace, or 100 candareeds, or 1,000 cash. 
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Persia issues a silver kran, worth about 15 cents, copper | 


and silver shahi, and a gold toman, worth about $1.75. 
The current coins of India are a pie, worth about a 
quarter of a cent ; a pice, equal to 3 pies ; 1 anna, equal 
to 4 pice ; 1 rupee, equal to 16 annas, and 1 gold molnir, 
equal to 15 rupees. The molnir is worth about $7.25. 
The Japanese count 1 yen equal to 100 sen ; the yen is 
worth about 75 cents. The South American countries 
generally count by dollars, sometimes called polsos or 
The Australian and South African colonies 
the British currency. 


soles. use 


A RAJPUT NURSE. 
By Epwin ARNOLD, 
MOtr was proud and true, 


th the Prinee of the land on her bosom, and her own brown 
baby, too. 


W 


And the Rajpat women will have it (I know not myself of these 
things) 
As the two babes lay on her lap there, her lord’s, and the Joudh- 
poor King’s, 
» loyal was the blood of her body, so fast the faith of her heart, 
It passed to her new-born infant, who took of her trust its part. 


§ 


He would not suck of the breast-milk till the Prinee had drunken 
his fill; 
He would not sleep to the cradle-song till the Prince was lulled 


and still; 

And he lay at night with his small arms clasped round the Rana’s 
ehild, 

As if those hands, !i 
wild. 


the rose-leaf, could shelter from treason 


! 
ne 


For treason was wild in the country, and villainous men had 
sought 
The life of the heir of the gadi, to the Palace in secret brought; 
With bribes to the base, and with knife-thrusts for the faithful, 
they made their way 
Through the line of the guards, and the gateways, to the hall 
Where the women lay, 


There Moti, the foster-mother, sate singing the children to rest, 

Her baby at play on her crossed knees, and the King’s son held 
to her breast ; 

And the dark slave-maidens round her beat low on the eymbal’s 
skin 

Keeping the time of her soft song — when 
ried in 


Suheb!—there hur- 


: F a 

A breathless watcher, who whispered, with horror in eyes and 
face: 

“O MO6ti! men coms to murder my Lord the Prince in this 
place |! 

They have bought the help of the gate-guards, or slaughtered 
them unawares, 

Hark! that is tho noise of their tulwars, the clatter upon tho 
stairs |” 

For one breath she caught her baby from her lap to her heart, 
and let 

The King’s child sink from her nipple, with lips still clinging and 
wet; 

Then tore from the Prince his headcloth, and the putta of pearls 
from his waist, 

And bound the belt on her infant, and the cap on his brows, in 
haste; 


And laid her own dear offspring, her flesh and blood, on the 
floor, 

With the girdle of pearls around him, and the cap that the King’s 
son wore ; 

While close to her heart, which was breaking, she folded the 
Raja’s joy, 

And — even as the murderers lifted the purdah—she fled with 

his boy. 
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But there (so they deemed 
Heir; 
“The cow with two eadves his escaped us,” 
right und fair 
should save her own butehia; no 
dagger ends 
This spark of Lord Raghoba’s sunlight; stab thrice 
times, O friends!” 


in his jewels, lay the Chota Rana, the 
cried one; “ it is 
She 


matter! the edge of the 


and four 


And the Rajpat women will have it (I know not if this can be so) 
That MOoti’s son in the putta and golden cap eooed low, 


| When the sharp blades met in his small heart, with never one 
' 


moan or wince, 
But died with a babo’s light laughter, because he died for his 
Prinee, 


Thereby did that Rajput mother preserve the line 

* QO Vittoo,” I said, ** 
things, 

And garments, and land for her people, and a home 
May be 

She had grown to love 
on her knee.” 


of our Kings. 
but they gave her much gold and beautiful 
in the Palace! 


that Princeling even more than the child 


* May it please the Presenee !” quoth Vittoo, “it seemeth not so! 
they gave 

The gold and the garments and jewels, as much as the proudest 
would have; 

But the same night deep in her true heart she 
and smiled, 

Saying this: ‘I have saved my Rana! 


ehild !’ ” 


buried a knife, 


I must go to suckle 


my 


WATER FROM ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Tue secondary and tertiary geological formations often 
present the appearance of immense basins, the boundary 
or rim 0% the basin having been formed by an upheaval 
of adjacent strata. In these formations it often happens 
thut a porous stratum, consisting of sand, sandstone, 
chalk, or other calcareous matter, is included between 
two impermeable layers of clay, so as to form a fat por- 
ous V tube, continuous from side to side of the valley, 
the outcrop of the surrounding hills forming the mouth 
of the tube. The rain filtering down through the porous 
layer to the bottom on the basin forms there a subter- 
ranean pool, which, with the liquid or semi - liquid 
column pressing upon it, constitutes a sort of huge 
natural hydrostatic bellows. 

Sometimes the pressure of the superincumbent crust is 
so great as to cause an upheaval or disturbance of the 
valley. It is obvious, then, that when a hole is bored 
down through the upper impefmeable layer to the sur- 
face of the lake, the water will be forced up by the 
natural law of water seeking its level to a height above 
the face of the valley, greater or less, according to the 
elevation of the level in the feeding column, thus form- 
ing a natural fountain on precisely the samt principle as 
that of most artificial fountains, where the water supply 
comes from a considerable height above the jet. 


Accorpina to the Evrennes Mignonnes, a French Al- 
manac for 1776, the Sieur de Fasting, colonel of a regi- 
ment of infantry, but a native of Bergen, in Norway, had 
just invented a musket which could fire 18 to 20 times in 
a minute; his repeating- weapon did not weigh more 
than an ordinary musket ; he was experimenting still, and 
hoped to produce one that could be fired 30 times a 
minute. 

Tue only cure for indolence is work ; the only cure 
for selfishness is sacrifice ; the only cure for unbelief is 
to shake off the ague of doubt by doing your consciencé’s 
bidding ; the only cure for timidity is to plunge into 





gome dreaded duty before the chill has time to come. 
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*“*AN OLD MAN, SICKLY AND POORLY CLAD, HAS FALLEN PRONE ACROSS A POLISHED FILOOR. A YOUNG GIRL HAS CAST HERSELF 
BESIDE HIM, TO RAISE HIS HEAD TO HER BOSOM.” 


WHICH LOVED HER MOST? 
By FANNrie EDGAR THOMAS, 


‘An-H-H !” A sharp spasm of the throat, a clutch of | castaway, the lost in the great current called life, the 
the left side by two bony hands, a crash of broken glass, | suffering of any class, for any cause, anywhere, and you 
a low cry of dismay, and an old man, sickly and poorly | will have your answer. 
clad, has fallen prone across a polished floor. A young Not able to remove all human misery, he did his best 
girl has cast herself beside him, to raise his head to | to repress it by his boundlessecharities and untiring 
her bosom, while a dainty bonbon box lies shattered in | energy for the alleviation of sorrow. 

a thousand fragments underneath a slender stand. | He built lofty dwellings of many kinds for the shelter 

Fifteen minutes later the unconscious cause of all this | of many people, and here, within a few yards of his own 
disturbance has been tenderly removed to the cool, dark | simple dwelling, has been symbolized in stone his last 
room above. Hero the young girl sits by his side and | humane sigh—a home for the opium-eater. - 
watches his slightest movement. He did not argue the problem, scold the victim nor 

Meantime, a courtly, grave - featured gentleman, not | deride the seller of the drug. He simply provided a 
many years the junior of the invalid, kneels by the | home for the recreation of the dying soul. 
slender stand, and piece by piece raises the shining frag- In vain did the wise and learned argue how it was that 
ments of glass and ornaments — tenderly as a mother | so many came forth from this modest place clothed and 
might the dead body of her babe-and deposits them in | in their right minds, who went in as beasts and imbeciles. 
adainty plush case within his cabinet. All the while he The simple inscription, ‘‘'To Our Lady,” which framed 
does so tears course one another down his face, fast as | the huge door, caused many, who knew him not to be a 


he can wipe them away. Catholic, to wonder as to its origin ; but none seemed to 
When he has locked the cabinet he takes his hat, and | know. 

passing out into the grounds, walks toa green, secluded | To this place drifted, one day, one of the most wretched 

arbor. Here, throwing himself upon the low seat, he | of carth’s creatures. 

weeps with real sobs, as 2 woman might, and as though | He was a man well gotten in years, of slender frame, 

his heart indeed must break. bowed and torn and frayed in the struggle with all the 


What, then, was the history of this dainty bit of bric-a- | life-demons known to man. 

brac that has the power so to move a soul ? No cent of money had he, no care for any; scarcely a 
Who the man ? stitch of clothing, scarcely a word for his fellow when, 
Ask any of the villagers, the poor for miles around, the | one soft Spring day, he was found, like a very corpse, 
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lying under the shade of one of the noble trees of the | escaped that came within the radius of her light. 


place. 

An open satchel, containing no earthly thing save the 
empty atom of paper which had held the last dose of the 
drug, told the closing chapter in his history. 

In less than a month, however, he was able to walk 
about the same grounds, truly like a new being—a wreck, 
to be sure—but he eould see the sunlight, hear the birds, 
and converse with man once more. He was no longer a 
** beast.” 

As the shell of disease was broken away, there showed 
an interior of rare fineness, delicacy, refinement and 
remains of what must onee have been both education 
and talent. ‘* Well born” he unmistakably was. 

To him “the good doctor” was drawn with an in- 
expressible yearning. As health and intellect returned 
he was frequently a guest at the fireside of the latter, 
where he astonished and charmed most of all Marie, the 
adopted daughter of the house, for ‘‘ the good ductor ” 
had never been married. 

No us2 speculating upon such things. The man or 
woman who becomes an exception in this regard is not 
apt to be the one to * bell about” the reason why. The 
world may guess as it will—scarcely ever does one read 
correctly the lines on the heart’s gravestone. 

The beautiful baby left in his care by an old friend 
crew to be a still more beautiful girl, and now, at the age 
cf seventeen, was his chief joy and solace, besides being 
).:s right-hand helper in all his labors of love and charity. 

So when ‘‘ the baron,” as she had nicknamed the quaint 
cld man who was her guardian’s ‘‘ pet,” fell to the floor, 
Marie’s was the hand which ministered to his wants, and 
later, when all had been done that could be, she it was 
who took the place of nurse by his side. 

It was late toward evening when the sick man opened 
his eyes, and with a murmured ‘‘ Marion,” let them rest 
upon the face of the young girl 

As if endeavoring to start anew his thoughts where 
they had stopped, he gazed intently upon her for some 
little time ; then, as if disappointed in the result of his 
effort, great tears slowly welled into his eyes, ard an ex- 
pression of deepest pain settled over his gray face. 

‘The little box !’ he said. ‘* The little binbon box, is 
— it—broken ?” 

‘Into a thousand atoms, dear baron,” laughed the girl, 
thinking he meditated upon its loss as an ornament, 
**You must not dwell upon a little thing like that,” she 
continued, soothingly. ‘* Dear guardian travels 80 much, 
and in such foreign places, he can no doubt replace it by 
others several times more beautiful.” 

** What have they done with the pieces ?” he persisted, 
as though unmindful of her last words. ‘‘ Just one small 
fragment to pierce my dying bosom with one more pain !” 

““Why, why !” said the girl, now thoroughly aroused, 
yct not knowing that it might be the delirium of coming 
fever. ‘‘ What of the little box? Did you know—does 
my guar——” 

‘‘Oh, don’t let him come to me yet—not just now. I 
could not bear it!” 

This he repeated with such distress and anxiety, that 
Marie made no delay in assuring him his wish should be 
obeyed, offering at the same time to go bring him the 
coveted treasure. 

** Marion, Marion, Marion !” murmured he, half aloud, 
retaining his hold on the girl’s hand, so that she could not, 
if she would, perform her promise. ‘‘ Marion ! the sweet- 
est name ever spoken by man! And what a soul—what 
a body belonged to the name! My God! how beauti- 
fal she was, and how she set men wild! Not one ever 
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You 

make me think of her, girl, just a little. The rich color. 

ing—maybe that is why. Ah, how blind, how blind ! 
‘*We all loved her, and yet, somehow, there was no 


| strife, no unholy contention, no malicious rivalry. 


““*Our Lady’ we all called her, and ‘Our Lady’ she 


| always remained, restraining us, in some unexplainable 


| us bound. 


| own turbulent soul. 


way, when absent as when in her presence, from any but 
the most gracious tribute to the fascination which held 
This, too, while each one of us in secret felt 
justified in believing himself to be the especial object of 
her regard. 

**Few women have this power of maintaining peaceful 
and honorable relations between the rivals for her favor, 
It requires a royalty of nature with which few of earth's 
queens are endowed. But she—she was an empress, in- 
deed, in Love’s court. 

‘Of all of us, the two, perhaps, best entitled to this 
belief were Pierre Durant, one of the most noted men 
of his time, and myself. 

‘* Ah, Pierre ! how well I.recall him! What a haven 
of talent was that well-bred form of his! 

‘* Accomplishments without number, graces without 
end, centred around a soul as devoid of evil or wrong 
as the sunlight is of sorrow. 

‘* He was master of many tongues, a famous painter, a 
writer of verse none but divine power could inspire, and, 
above all, possessed of a voice of such rarity and peculiar 
fibre, that even I, in my worst moods, was compelled to 
do it deserved homage—yea, even by tears. 

‘I, on the other hand, was military to the backbone, 
warlike, fierce, savage, brilliant in all that I did and said, 
and a young Jove in stature and bearing. I, too, wasa 
linguist, painter, singer, writer of verse ; but with this 
difference—while he portrayed all the good and beautiful 
and true in nature, I expressed only the workings of my 
I loved Marion as I did all clse— 
selfishly, savagely, intensely, madly. I could, withouta 
second thought, have murdered the whole world who 
stood between me and her, were I sure of winning her 
to myself. 

‘*But here lay my safeguard, and, I think, the secret 
of the seemingly peaceful relations between her lovers 
—no love could exist for Marion Lecouvreur that saw 
conscience slain by its side. 

‘*We knew that naught but the truest nobility could 
reach her heart. Any unfair advantage taken would be 


| worse, .zuch worse, than useless. 


‘With my temperament, and habits of unquestioning 
powerfulness, I frequently grew savagely restive under 
the gentle bidding of this woman’s soul, and more than 
once meditated hastening matters to a crisis in some way 
or other, only to return more submissive and devoted 
than ever to her side, with increased detestation of the 
man who shared the current of her favor with me. 

**T hated his most beautiful attributes, despised his re- 
fined face and form. I had moods, when I could easily 
have killed him. 

** At length the crisis came without my bidding. 

** None of us could have her. Marion Lecouvreur must 
surely die ! 

‘** Heredity,’ the eminent physician replied to three or 
four of us who gained an anxious interview with him 
after the first fatal consultation. It was but a question 
of time when it should develop. The severe cold taken at 
the grand carnival, for which we were all, in a measure, 
responsible, was but the key which set loose the fatal 
current. It would have occurred any way, and that 
before long. 
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‘‘Somehow, we were not ashamed of our tears before 
each other at this irrevocable decree. 

“Tt seemed fitting to us all that Pierre should be the 
one to faint dead away, with the great drops of perspira- 
tion rolling down his white face. 

‘After that we none of us met as rivals, even in thought 
—only as fellow-worshipers. Suffering joined our hands. 
The Grim Conqueror staid our throbbing desires. We 
became as one lover. 

“Day by day we saw ‘ Our Lady’ fading unmistakably 
out of our sight. And she, whom cruel Death now 
wooed, was the only one of the circle who knew not that 
such was the case. It was simply marvelous, the state 
of profound ignorance in which she remained as to her 
condition. 

‘As a tropical storm-cloud over the clear blue sky of 
her young life swept the end—on, on, with its varied and 
fascinating effects. Yet ever and ever more keen for life, 
hopeful in expectation, certain of happiness, she planned 
aud prattled of her present and future. : 

“And one night, we three—the innermost circle, I think 








—met together in the elegant boudoir, surrounded by 


every luxury that taste could dictate, and shadowed by a 
darkness no mortal hand could raise. 

‘* How well I see her now! The wonderful form, so 
unlike in style and grace to anything I have ever seen. 
Plaintive [ called it, out of words to describe the strange 
fascination, The pink coils of sheen swathed her as she 


half reclined among the cushions ; the rippling mass of | 


chestnut hair ; the wonderful eyes that none but a lover 


caught the full richness of, and the dazzling complexion | 


that told the tragic story ! 
so all- beautiful, so radiantly bright, so soft in her wo- 


Never, never did she seem 


manly charm, so like a floating spirit before our eyes, 
as on this night ! 

‘*Pierre was beside himself ; I wild with despair. Both 
tenderly worshiped with a chastened devotion that at- 
tracted even her attention. 

*¢*T don’t know what makes you so good to me,’ she 
sail; ‘you seem so sadly tender, so solicitous, You, 
Pierre—one might imagine you had lost your best friend. 
You, too, my Ingomar ’— a name she was wont to attach 
to me for my savagery—‘ you gave upon me as though you 
expected me to vanish from your sight. No more dan- 
ger now, you know. No coughing for two whole days— 
think of that ! And she lay back amongst the cushions 
with a tremorous languor which struck us to the heart— 
‘T have not felt so well-and strong for months. In April, 
Isail for Europe. I think, do you know, of returning 
through Scotland, instead of France, this time. The party 
objects, of course, but somehow the exertion of Paris— 
I—I dread ‘ 

“Even as she spoke the words, a peculiar change 
passed over her face. 

“‘T have so seen, in glowing coals, the castle, bridge, 
garden, with which the eye was held, suddenly, without 








shock or noise, drop through, cave in, crumble before | 


the sight. 

*** Our Lady’s’ soul was crumbling out of her face. 

“We both started to our feet at the same instant, and 
stood beside the couch of death. 

“Among the pillows lay a tiny jeweled London box. It 
was a dainty French thing, presented by one favorite, 
and afterward kept full, by many willing hands, of her 
favorite sweetmeats. Latterly, alas! those only which 
ministered to the wavering strength of the dear invalid. 
She lifted the tiny thing as though it were a weight. 
In the corner rested a small mirror. In this, as she 
raised it, did Marion for the first time see reflected the 


| so sadly—first on one, then the other. 


| peace from the resources of nature and art. 








dread messenger looking over her shoulder, beckoning 
to her soul to prepare itself for flight. 

“A sharp gulp, no more than a hiccough, was the 
penalty. The red ‘life-stream ’ this time poured out to- 
ward heaven, and none could stay its course. 

‘*** Do not grieve, boys,’ she said, some few hours later, 
as a half-dozen of us gathered around the dainty couch, 
for we knew the end was near. ‘Do not grieve unless, 
indeed, for the great waste of time I have been the source 
of to you ’— this with her old-time sweet smile. ‘Had I 
known I was but a dying woman——’ 

‘A shudder ran through her frame. She smiled—oh, 
I think any one 
of us would have died to save her life at that moment. 
Then, raising her beautiful hands, she gave to Pierre the 
right ; the left, to me. And when we laid them ten- 
derly down, they were no longer living hands. 

* * * * * * 

‘“*A woman makes or mars aman, they say. ‘Our Lady’ 
did beth. 

“Me? You see what Jam! As soldier, sailor, minister 
of God, artist, artisan, business man, man of leisure, 
scamp, outlaw, sot, tramp, beast, step by step have I trod 
the countries of the earth in search of forgetfulness. 

‘*By fair means and foul have I endeavored to wrest 
Why I did 
not end my existence in death I cannot say, unless it be 
that the earth on which she had lived was too beautiful 
to leave. 

**T did worse, when a last despair seized the fatal drug 
which brought me to the door of one who had spent /is 
life helping others—a door dedicated ‘'To Our Lady.’ 

‘*Tt had never once occurred to me to turn my worth- 
less life to some account for some one else than myself ; to 
look forward, instead of backward ; to accomplish, rather 
than forget ; to live worthy of ‘Our Lady,’ rather than 
go down to a level with the beasts of the field in a vain 
mourning of her loss, 

‘* He it was who put new life into my veins, new flesh 
upon my bones, a new body to my heart. Through him, 
for the first time, I saw the mistake of my life—the ruin 
wrought by se’fish grief. 

‘Yet never till to-day when, in the little cabinet which 
he had by accident left open, I discovered the little bon- 
bon box, did I dream that he—was—the—other ! 

‘Ah, I saw it all again in the little mirror : ‘Our Lady’ 


| Pierre—myself and—Death ! 


‘Tell him the tramp, the outcast, the wretch whom 
he saved, who once hated him, now blesses his very name ! 
Tell him now I know he loved her most!” 6231 


Tigers AND ELerHants.—As a general rule, a tiger will 
endeayor to avoid an encounter with a line of elephants ; 
on rare occasions it will await their approach and charge 
home when within a few paces; but on still rarer occa- 
sions it will. advance to the attack from some distance, 
mouth open, lips curling upwards, ears down, tail on end, 
and every hair on its body and head bristling with fury. 
Whoever has had the good fortune to witness such a 
charge as has been last described will never forget the 
magnificent sight, nor the terrific sounds which accom- 
panied the onward bounds o1 the enraged monster, an:| 
filled the air around, drowning the voices of all other liv- 
ing creatures in its awful depth and volume. A large 
tiger, viewed under such circumstances, when his head 
and body are greatly swelled out, is a very different 
creature from the listless, flat-sided beast of menageries 
and zoological gardens,” 
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By Oscar WILLouGHBY RuiGGs. 


PROBABLY nowhere in literature, sacred or profane, is 
there more eloquent reference to spices than in the 
wonderful Song of Solomon, where they form part of 
a glowing picture of the graces of the Church. ‘His 
cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers,” sings the 
sacred poet of the coming of Christ; and, elsewhere, 
‘‘Awake, O north wind, and come thou, south; blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Make haste, my beloved, and be thou like to a roe or toa 
young hart upon the mountains of spices.’”’ The word 


that quarter of the globe. 
The spice commerce has features well worthy of note. 





| black. 


propagated by cuttings, bears fruit in three or four years 
after planting, and yields two crops usually for about 
twelve years. When the berries are gathered they are 
spread on mats, and separated from the spikes by rubbing 
with the hands or treading with the feet, and they are then 
cleaned by winnowing. Berries thus dried are known as 
the black pepper of trade; they become wrinkled and 
What is known as white pepper is prepared from 
the same sort of berries soaked in water and rubbed until 


| the skin and fleshy part are removed, leaving the seed 
suggests the Orient, with all the interest that attaches to | 





to supply the white pepper, which is of about double the 
value of the black. The so-called white pepper is really 
of a whitish-gray color, but sometimes it is bleached by thu 
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THE “ PALGRAVE,” A GREAT SPICE-SHIP FROM CALCUTTA. 


Of course the trade in pepper is enormous. 
versally popular as a condiment. Black pepper is the 
cheapest, and the importations at New York last year 
were 9,687,590 pounds, in bags containing 110 pounds 
each ; of white pepper the total was 685,490 pounds, in 
bags holding 130 pounds each ; 
per 414,800 pounds. The common black pepper is a na- 
tive of the East Indies, but is now quite extensively culti- 
vated in tropical countries. It was known to the Romans, 
and was highly appreciated. It grows on a climbing 
shrub, with a smooth stem from twelve to twenty feet 
long ; the leaves are tough and leathery, and the flowers 
grow in spikes ; the fruit is about the size of a pea, and is 
bright red when ripe. In the Middle Ages this spice was 
so highly esteemed that a pound of it was considered a 
royal present, dn cultivation the common black pepper is 
supported either on poles or on small trees planted for the 


and of Zanzibar red pep- 


purpose ; it thrives ina certain degree of shade. It is | unknown in this country cr in Europe. They use it 


| modern times is as a spice. 


| worm, and is also used for other purposes. 


It is uni- | use of chlorine, though this process is detrimental to its 


quality. Of the two, black pepper is the strongest, since 
that which constitutes pepper is more abundant in the 
outer parts of the berry than in the seed ; pepper con- 
sists in its essential properties chiefly of an acrid resin 
and acrid volatile oil. The chief use of pepper in these 
Hippocrates, the celebrated 
physician of antiquity, who flourished some 2,200 years 
ago, used it as a medicine, and even to-day it is used in 
medical practice ; in a powdered form, moistened with en 
alcoholic spirit, it is sometimes used as an irritant or 
blister ; it is applied in the form of an ointment to ring- 
In small 


| quantities pepper is an agreeable spice and a welcome 


addition to the table, but if taken in large doses it is 
extreinely irritating, and sometimes produces great pain. 
Natives of hot climates use pepper, however, to an extent 
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apparently with the most reckless disregard of con- 
sequences ; and yet, singular to say, the effects are 
beneficial rather than injurious. 

Singapore supplies Americans with nearly all 
the pepper they consume. The namo means the 
“City of the Lion.” It is the capital of one of 
the Straits settlements of that name, and belongs 
to Great Britain. It has a town-hall, a court- 
house, a jail, 2 custom-house, a cathedral, a col- 
lege, a lunatic asylum, and a hospital for lepers. 
It has a population of fifty-six thousand, and is 
protected by a vast system of fortifications. The 
population consists of Europeans,- Malays and 
Chinese. The island and peninsula which con- 
stitute the Singapore settlement produce in its 
exceptionally fertile soil spices, tapioca, gambier, 
cocoanuts, and other fruits, not to mention tigers, 
which, by their numbers, fierceness, and excel- 
lent appetites, form a very important part of the 
population. It is a swim of only a quarter of a 
mile from the mainland to the island, and a tiger 
on an empty stomach in search of a meal, pos- 
sibly a well-fed missionary, can easily be induced 
to make the trip; in fact, the tiger immigration 
from the mainland constantly swells the tiger 
population on the island, and is a constant source 
of uneasiness, 

Directly or indirectly, New York receives a large 
quantity of spices annually from Batavia, which 
is a seaport of Java and capital of the Dutch 
East Indies. In the spice market here the 
brokers talk of ‘‘ Batavia” pepper, or ‘‘ Batavia” 
cassia, or ‘‘ Batavia” mace, just as in the tobacco trade 
‘‘Havana” leaf is a common expression, the product, 
in other words, taking the name of the port from which it 
is largely shipped. Batavia has a population of one hun- 
dred thousand, and exports spices, coffee, sugar, tin, in- 
digo, hides, rice, rattan, and arrack, the last-mentioned 
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LEAF AND SEED OF THE PEPPER. 


being an intoxicating drink distilled from rice or the 
cocoa-palm. The city has numerous churches, a mosque, 
a stadt-house, an exchange, a botanic garden, a hospital, 
& gymnasium, several Chinese temples, a large club- 
house, horse railroads and canals; its harbor is small, 
but of rare beauty, and may be entered by the largest 
vessels. There are a good many sailing-vessels in 
the Singapore and Sumatra trade which follow 
the old route around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and they bring large quantities of spices every 
year, especially pepper. It takes them from three 
to four months to make the voyage, and they 
discharge their aromatic cargoes at the large 
warehouses on South Street, New York, or over on 
the Brooklyn side of the river at the long 
wharves lined with other large storehouses. 
Bombay is a shipping port and famous mart, 
from which a considerable quantity of spices is 
received every year at New York. It stands on 
the Island of Bombay, which seems to have been 
first occupied by the Portuguese in 1530. In 
1661 it was ceded to Charles IT. of England, and 
shortly after was transferred by royal grant to 
the. East India Trading Company. The town 
was besieged in 1688 by Aurungzebe, the Em- 
peror of Delhi, who withdrew his troops for the 
consideration of a large sum ot money. The city 
now has a population of 773,000 inhabitants. It 
was greatly benefited by the civil war in this 
country. which caused a cessation of the cotton 
supply from the South, and the exports of this 
staple from Bombay ran up to unheard-of figures. 
The impetus then given to its commerce has been 
of permanent benefit. Bombay exports comprise 
pepper, cotton, shawls, opium, coffee, gums and 
ivory. The spice-ships that come to New York 
from further East usually stop there on their 
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way hither. It is a fine city, with splendid public works 
and a large variety of prosperous industries. 

Cayenne pepper, or capsicum, is another item in the 
New York trade in spices, generally known, however, as 
red pepper. The plant isa native of the warm parts of 
America and Asia, and is quite generally cultivated in 
tropical countries for its fruit, which is decidedly pun- 
gent; it is employed in sauces, pickles and in other 
culinary uses, and is sometimes called by its Mexican 
name of chiilies. It is declared to have valuable proper- 
ties. It aids digestion, improves the flavor of food and 
prevents flatulence. It undoubtedly relieves dyspepsia in 
its less irritable forms, if not used to excess. In tropical 
countries it is said to mitigate the enervating effects of 
the intense heat. There are a number of varieties of the 
plant, and the fruit is round, oval, conical or heart- 
shaped, varying from half an inch to four inches in 
length, and sometimes bright red, sometimes yellow. 
Cayenne pepper consists chiefly of the ground whitish, 
flattened seeds, which are the most pungent part of the 
fruit. It is valuable in medicine, and is taken both in- 
ternally, in combination with cinchona, as a stimulant, 
and with an infusion of water, candy, sugar, vinegar and 
rosewater, as a gargle. 
sicum fruit as Guinea pepper. 

Cayenne is a district in French Guiana, and there is, 
also, an island of that name. It produces pepper, cloves, 
cinnamon and nutmegs. The French first settled in 
Cayenne in 1604. The British and Portuguese captured 
it in 1809, but restored it to the French in 1814. It is a 
country of great fertility, but very unhealthy. It has an 
evil reputation as a place of penal banishment, and 
French politicians vary their abuse of one another in the 
National Assembly by threatening penal servitude in 
Cayenne. 


Druggists sometimes sell the cap- 


This recently provoked a duel between an 
adherent and an opponent of General Boulanger. 


Zanzibar now furnishes a considerable portion of our | 


supply of red pepper, however, as in the course of years 
the trade has shifted largely to parts of Africa and Asia. 
It is an empire, ruled by a Sultan, and comprises the 


* . | 
Islands of Zanzibar, Monfia, Pemba, and many smaller 
islands, with a narrow strip along the coast of the main- 


land of Eastern Africa. Arabians are the ruling class, 
The mass of the population is of African or of mixed 
descent. Zanzibar is the capital, and is situated on an 


island of that name on the east coast of Africa. The | 
There is a | 


soil of this far-off island is extremely rich. 
riotous luxuriance of vegetation atoning by its beauty for 
the lack of mountain scenery. 
formation, and rather low. It furnishes to the markets 
of the world cloves, red pepper, ivory, cowries, hides, 
gum copal, cocoanuts and timber. It produces about 
7,000,000 pounds of cloves annually. The first clove- 
trees were introduced as late as 1840 from Mauritius, and 
the culture of that spice has almost superseded that of 
sugar and rice, which were formerly the chief products. 
The island has a population of 300,000, and the capital, 
whence the spice and other exports are made, has about 
80,000. It has considerable manufacturing interests. 
There are goldsmiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, and 
manufactories where cotton goods and trinkets are made. 
There are shipbuilding, stonemasonry, and other indus- 
tries. It has the fine cathedral church of the Anglican 
bishop, and a large French hospital. The late Sultan of 


Zanziber died leaving an interesting household, consist- 
ing of 27 wives and 232 children, to mourn his loss. 
The magnitude of the American trade in cloves is 
shown in the fact that the importations last year were 
1,239,160 pounds, not to mention 99,060 pounds of clove- 


The island is of coral | 


——. 
stems. The clove-tree is from fifteen to forty feet high, 
is a native of the Moluccas, and is now cultivated ig 
Sumatra, Bourbon, Mauritius, and some parts of the 
West Indies. The tree has a beautiful pyramidal head ; 
the leaves are large and evergreen ; the flowers are small, 
but are produced in great profusion. The fruit is an ob. 
long dry berry, with one or two cells and as many seeds, 
The ripe fruit is dark-red, and in shape resembles an 
olive, though a little smaller. It is the flower-buds that 
form the most important product of the tree, and thise 
are what are known in commerce as cloves. In other 
words, cloves are simply the dried blossoms of the clove- 
tree. They are gathered and dried by exposure to t!.o 
smoke of wood fires, and afterward to the action of tho 
sun, or to the latter alone. When first gathered they ar 
reddish in color, but later they become deep brown, 
The wnexpanded corolla forms a little round head at the 
end of the calyx-tube, which is about half an inch long, 
and thus the appearance is not unlike that of a little nail ; 
whence the name clove, which in French is clow, mean- 
It is not altogether certain that cloves are the 


ing a nail. 
karyaphylion of the ancient Greeks, but we learn from 
historians that before the discovery of the Spice Islands 
Oriental traders brought them, in their great caravans 
from Arabia, Persia and Egypt, to the marts of the 
| Mediterranean, whence they were sent by the Venetians 
and Genoese merchants to all parts of Europe. 
are used for flavoring dessert dishes and confectionery 


Cloves 
’ 
and do not appear to be unknown to the young man who 
goes out between the acts at the theatre. Oil of cloves, 
when pure, is of a light-yellow color ; it is used as an an- 
tidote for nausea and griping, and is also employed in the 
scenting of soap and by the distiller. 
| here from distant Zanzibar in bales weighing 130 pounds 
each, of which 9,532 bales were received last year. For- 
merly the trade was carried on in large s: iling-ships, 
such as were long the pride of the merchant navy. Tif 
teen years ago there were no steamers in the traffic, but 
| now they have taken the place of sailing-craft, as in so 
many other branches of ocean business. There is a reg- 
ular line from Zanzibar to London, where consignments 
for New York are transferred to other steamers, and the 
entire trip to this port by way of London takes about 
| sixty days, the steamers leaving Zanzibar about once a 
| fortnight. 


Cloves are receive d 


New York is associated with cloves in a curious way. 
In early times there was believed to be a channel across 
America by which the Pacific could be reached. About 
1521 the King of Spain sent out Estevan Gomez to reach 
| the Spice Islands by this route. He discovered New 
York harbor, but did not get across the continent. 
He picked up some Indians to sell as slaves, and re- 
turned. On his arrival in Spain the report spread that 
he had a load of clavos (cloves) and all were in ecstasies ; 
but when it turned out that he had only a few esclavos 
(slaves), Gomez was pronounced a fraud. 

New York merchants imported 1,237,202 pounds of 
nutmegs last year in half-picul boxes containing sixty-six 
pounds each. Nutmegs are raised in the Banda Isles, in 
Penang, India, Jamaica aud Trinidad. Up to 1796, the 
Dutch, being in possession of the Banda Islands, by rigor- 
ous laws and jealous vigilance, prevented the living plant 
from veing taken elsewhere for propagation, but when the 
British seized these islands care was taken to spread tho 
culture of the nutmeg as one of the most valuable of 
The ordinary nutmeg-tree is about twenty-five 
feet in height, and the fruit is of the size and appearance 
of a pear, golden-yellow in color when ripe ; the fleshy 
| part is not unlike candied fruit, and it is often preserved 


spices. 
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and eaten as a sweetmeat. Within is the nut, the kernel 
of which is the nutmeg. Nutmegs are exposed to the at- 
tacks of a particularly destructive beetle, and are there- 
fore often coated with lime before they are exported. 
The Dutch or Batavian are nearly always limed, but those 
from Penang are not, and for this reason have a higher 
value in the market. Nutmegs are not only a spice, but 
are used in medicine. Our supply of nutmegs is brought 
to New York in steamers trading directly or indirectly 
with the East Indies, 

Ceylon, last year, sent 67,300 pounds of cinnamon to 
this country. It came in gunny bags containing 100 
pounds each. Cinnamon has been known from the re- 
motest antiquity ; it is mentioned in the Old Testament. 
The cinnamon-tree of Ceylon attains a height of from 
twenty to thirty feet, and is sometimes a foot and a half 
in thickness. Its rather lone, oval leaves have the taste 
of cloves ; it bears flowers of a silky gray on the inside, 
and a pale-yellow externally, and the fruit is in appear- 
ance somewhat like an acorn. It is the bark which makes 
the tree so valuable. The finest quality is taken from the 
young branches, especially the shoots which spring up 
after a tree has been cut down. These are cut when 
about ten feet high and of the thickness of an ordinary 
cane. Usually the branches of from three to five years’ 
growth are cut down, the epidermis is scraped off, and 
the bark is ent lengthwise with a knife, and gradually 
loosened until it can be taken off. It is then exposed to 
the sun, and as it dries it curls up into quills, the smaller 
of which are inserted in the larger, and then it is packed 
in large bundles. There are two cinnamon crops gath- 
ered in Ceylon, the first in April and the next in Novem- 
ber. Cinnamon is examined and assorted by persons 
who are obliged to taste or chew it to ascertain its quality, 
although this soon produces very painful effects on the 
mouth and tongue. 
the-way, contains camphor, and the fruit yields a con. 
crete oil known as cinnamon suet, which has a rare, deli- 
cate fragrance, and in Ceylon it was formerly employed 
in making candles exclusively for the use of the king. 
Cinnamon, like other spices, is used in cooking and con- 
fectionery, and is also employed in medicine. The tree 
was introduced into the West Indies in 1782, and has 
since been cultivated to some extent. Cassia is often sold 
for cinnamon, though it is another species of the cinna- 
mon family of plants. 

All or most of our imports from Ceylon are by way of 
London. Steamers stop at Colombo, the chief port of 
Ceylon, and get their cargoes, and then go to London, 
whence most of the American supply of Ceylon products 
are derived. Most of the vessels in the Ceylon trade 
are steamers, but some American sailing-ships stop at its 
ports for spices, cocoanut oil, plumbago, coir yarn, cin- 
chona, and sweet-smelling essential oils ; taking back to 
Ceylon our kerosene oil, manufactured tobacco, cotton 
goods, cordage and clocks, these articles also going by 
steamer by way of England. Over three thousand steam- 
ers and sailing-vessels stop at Ceylon in a year, mostly 
flying the English flag ; though the Germans are greatly 
extending their trade in this quarter of the globe, and 
they are now established on a firm basis in Ceylon. The 
lines in Bishop Heber’s well-known missionary hymn, 


“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,” 


have linked the name of that aromatic island with charm- 
ing suggestions to many generations. 

There is a large trade in cassia every year. Cassia is a 
bark very similar to cinnamon, both in its appearance 


The root of the cinnamon-tree, by- | 


and its properties. It is not so sweet nor so delicate in 
flavor as cinnamon. It is more pungent. The cassia-tree 
is extensively cultivated in China, where its produce is 
highly esteemed, and it is largely imported by Europe 
and the United States. More than 200 species of cassia 
have been described by botanists. They are trees, 
shrubs and herbaceous plants, natives of Africa and the 
warmer parts of Asia and America. Cussia is much 
cheaper than true cinnamon, and is, therefore, much 
more generally used. It yields the oil of cassia in con- 
siderable quantities. Cassia-buds are extensively im- 
ported. They resemble cloves in appearance, and are 
much used in confectionery. Our supply of cassia is 
derived principally from China and the Dutch East 
Indies. Last year the total importations at New York 
were 2,621,057 pounds, of which 12,100 bales were China 
Lignea, 27,167 bales were from Padang, and 2,802 boxes 
from Saigon. 

The China steamers bringing cassia to New York often 
come from Hong Kong, a name signifying ‘‘ red harbor,” 
an island at the mouth of the Canton River and off the 
southeastern coast of China. It was ceded to Great 
Britain in 1842, and, together with a narrow strip of the 
mainland, ceded about twenty years later, forms a 
flourishing colony. There is a fine haror on the north- 
ern side of the island, deep and safe, which is thronged 
with steamers from Bombay, Calcutta, San Francisco, 
Canton and Singapore, not to mention thousands of sail- 
ing-craft, including Chinese junks. The population is 
122,000, of whom only 5,000 are Europeans, the re- 
mainder being mostly Chinese, of whom some 13,000 
live on boats in the harbor. The City of Victoria, on the 
island, has a cathedral, the Governor’s house, the Ex- 
change, the bishop's palace, a hospital, a jail, large and 
elegant dwellings of brick and stone, surrounded by fine 
There are beautiful public gardens, good free 
schools for the lower class of Chinese, and a strong police 
foree, composed of Indian Sepoys. The exports are 
spices, tea, matting, and numerous other articles, 

Pimento, or allspice, as the housewife generally calls it, 
is quite an important feature of the spice commerce, and 
last year New York merchants imported no less than 
14,215 bags of 130 pounds each, or 1,847,950 pounds in 
all. It is much employed in cookery, and is also used 
It is the dried fruit of a small but very 
beautiful West Indian tree. In July the tree is covered 
with panicles of white flowers,#vhich have a rich odor. 
The fruit is aromatic, and so are even the leaves and the 
bark. The tree grows to a height of from 20 to 30 feet, 
and is much cultivated in some parts of the West Indies, 
Planters do not wait for the fruit to become ripe, for by 
that time the aromatic property has, in a large measure, 
disappeared, but as soon as the berries reach their full 
size— that is, about the size of peppercorns—they are 
gathered by hand and dried in the sun on raised wooden 
floors, the berries changing during this process from 
green to reddish-brown, and great care being exercised 
to prevent them from being injured by moisture. The 
plantation hands frequently turn and winnow the valua- 
ble berries to prevent their quality being injured by the 
dreaded moisture, and some planters even dry them in 
kilns. Why is pimento called allspice ? That is a ques- 
tion that has often puzzled the household novice. Pro- 
bably thousands of housewives really suppose that it is a 
mixture of all spices, as the name would seem to imply, 
but it owes its puzzling designation toa supposed resem- 
blance in flavor to a mixture of nutmegs, cloves and cin- 
namon. In other words, it has the fragrance of a number 


gardens. 


in medicine. 





of spices. It is brought to New York by the vessels 
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TOE LEAF AND BLOSSOM OF THE CINNAMON, 


which also bring the fruits of the West Indies. It is 
largely used in the berry in fashionable restaurants as a 
perfume for the breath after drinking liquor. 

The trade in ginger is very large. 
hore last year were 18,855 bags of Calcutta, 8,880 bags of 
African, 6,246 bags of white Cochin and 3,535 barrels of 
Jamaica. These figures are given in detail because they 
are not generally known, even among importers. The to- 
tal was 4,286,160 pounds. The ginger plant is a native of 
India and Southern China, but is extensively cultivated 
in tropical America and West Africa, as well as in its 
native soil. Most of the ginger of commerce comes from 
Calcutta, but considerable is also exported from Jamaica. 
There are likewise large exports of preserved ginger from 
China and the East and West Indies. This consists of 
the young roots preserved in sugar after being bojled. 
What is known as black ginger is first scalded and then 
dried ; it is scalded to prevent sprouting, since it is only 
the root of the plant which is used as a spice. White 
ginger is the root scraped and washed, and sometimes 
bleached with chloride of lime. White and black ginger 
are merely relative terms ; the white is not perfectly so, 
nor is the black perfectly black. The ginger-plant either 
lasts two years or else considerably longer, according to 
the particular species. It is herbaceous, with creeping 
and somewhat tuberous roots, and is generally three or 
four feet high, with smooth, arrow-shaped leaves, and 
flowers about the size of a man’s thumb, of a whitish 
color, with the tip streaked with purple. In a suitable 
climate it is an easy plant to cultivate, and is seen at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet in moist soil on the Himalaya 
Mountains of India. Ginger is used as a flavoring for 
food and medicines ; it has valuable medicinal proper- 
ties. It generally reaches the consumer in a powdered 
state, and is said to be considerably adulterated. 


ous compounds are prepared from it. For example, 


essence of ginger, much used for flavoring; syrup of | comes to New York on 


The importations | 





| 
| 
| 


| disfigure the pages of history. 


Vari- 


ginger is used chiefly by druggists ; ginger tea, an 
infusion of ginger in boiling water, a domestic rem- 
edy for flatulence ; ginger beer, a far-famed beve- 
rage, which, like another famous plant of Asia, 
“cheers but not inebriates ;” lastly, there is ginger 
wine, a cheap liquor, to which alcohol is often 
added. Ginger comes to New York in bags hold- 
ing from 110 to 120 pounds, and in barrels con- 
taining 130 pounds. Vessels regularly engaged in 
the West India trade bring Jamaica ginger to New 
York. English steamers bring the other kinds. 
Many of the spice-vessels stop at Calcutta on the 
way to New York, and there they take on what is 
termed in the trade ‘‘ Calcutta” ginger. It is a 
great city of the East Indies, with a population of 
nearly 900,000. In a single year 658 sailing-vessels 
and 301 steamers have arrived in its harbor. Its 
exports are numerous and large, and the city is the 
headquarters of the Governor-general of India. The 
name is derived from two words, Kali-Ghatta, signi- 
fying the landing-place of the Goddess Kali. It has 
had an eventful history, and is identified with the 
rise of the British East India Trading Company and 
the establishment of British supremacy over a wide 
tract of India. It is sometimes called the ‘City of 
Palaces” because it has so many fine buildings. 
The Government edifices are especially imposing. 
The dwellings of the English residents are spa- 
cious and attractive, but most of the large native 
population live in houses built of mud or bamboo. 
In a cyclone in November of 1867 no less than 
30,000 of these miserable dwellings were destroyed. 
There is a fine town-hall, a Jesuit college, a medical col- 
lege, various churches, mosques, Hindoo temples, a uni- 
versity, a theatre, and many other resources of Occidental 
civilization. Calcutta will always be known, however, as 
the scene of one of the most horrible occurrences that 
It was in the ‘ Black 
Hole of Calcutta,” on the night of June 18th, 1756, that 
the garrison of the fort connected with the English 
factory at Calcutta, who had been captured by the Nabob 
Suraja Dowlah, were confined. The unfortunate Eng- 
lish prisoners numbered 146, and the apartment in which 
they were confined was only twenty feet square. The 
cell had only two windows, and these were obstructed by 
a veranda. A more diabolical act could not have been 
committed. The prisoners, in their struggle to get to the 
windows, trampled each other under foot in a horrible 
fight for life. After a night of fearful agony from fierce 
pressure in a terrible human hive, heat, thirst and suffo- 
cation, 123 of the total of 146 persons thrust in the night 
before were found dead, and the 23 survivors were de- 
scribed as ‘‘ the ghastliest forms ever seen on earth.” 
Last year, mace was imported to the extent of 175,890 
pounds, in boxes containing 66 pounds each. Mace is 
obtained from the fleshy part which envelops the nut- 
meg. It is the second 
coat or aril, a thin, yellow 
substance, of waxlike tex- 
ture, which covers the 
nutmeg, and is very fra- 
grant and aromatic, and 
has a strong, but agree- 
able, taste. It is raised 
mostly in the Spice Isl- 
ands, but Penang and 
Singapore are the largest 
shipping markets. It 
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the ships bringing general cargoes of East Indian mer- 
chandise. Part of our supply of mace comes from the 
Banda Isles, a group in the Molucca Archipelago. The 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, as they are generally called, 
are of voleanic formation and very fertile. They produce 
cloves, nutmegs, mace and other spices, not to mention 
sago, decorative woods, aud fruits, while the pearl and 
trepang fisheries have long been well known. The Banda 
Isles were produced by some fearful convulsion of nature, 
perhaps ages before man appeared on the globe, and are 















often find their way to New York by way of London, 
whence they are shipped on the regular steamers. 
Mustard is a popular condiment, and has been known 
for many centuries. California raises a large crop. The 
mustard-tree of the Scriptures still abounds in the East, 
and though the seed has no aromatic pungency, it is 
used like ordinary mustard. The most important species 
known to commerce are black mustard and white mus- 
tard. The plants are natives of all parts of Europe, and 
are also cultivated in gardens. The white and the black 


CINNAMON-STRIPPING IN CEYLON, 


among the loftiest of the group. The Island of Goonong- 
Apee rises 7,880 feet above the sea. The four larger of 
these fruitful volcanic isles are devoted to the production 
of nutmegs and mace. The group is in constant danger 
of earthquakes, and the lofty island already mentioned 
is known as one of the most active volcanoes in the archi- 
pelago. The islands are little more than an open con- 
servatory bearing odorous spices, with volcanic heat to 
stimulate the growth of the wonderful vegetation. The 
houses are mostly of wood, roofed with leaves, owing to 
the danger of earthquakes. Spices from the Banda Isles 








seeds are ground together. Mustard is not only useful as 
a condiment, but is valuable as a medicine. It has stimu- 
lating properties, known to every household, and it is 
beneficial in some cases of indigestion. In England, white 
mustard, in the seed-leaf, is sometimes used as a small 
salad, having an agreeable pungency. In India, the oil 
of mustard-seed is much used for lamps. In China, a. 
species is cultivated as greens for the table, as we use 
spinach. 

The bran of ordinary European and American seed is 
used in making French mustard, which is very popular. 





THE 





The finest mustard-seed is the black, or, as the brokers 
term it, the brown, which is received from Trieste. The 
next in point of quality is the English brown, and then 
comes the Dutch seed, thongh of the two last-named de- 
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scriptions very little is received here. Large quantities of | 


the white, or more properly, yellow, California seed, are 
used annually by the spice-mills of New York. It is cheap, 
and it makes itself felt. The Trieste sells at 7 to 8 ents 
a pound at wholesale, and the English and Dutch, from 
54 to 6 cents, but the California is obtainable at 44 to 4} 
cents. When there is an especially brisk market, the 
California seed is sent overland by rail to New York, but 
usually it comes it 
Horn, as in the ‘‘ good old days” before regular mail 
steamers to the Isthmus and the Panama Railroad were 
ever dreamed of on the Pacific coast. 
150 days for these ships to make the Cape Horn voyage, 
according to the wind, and, besides mustard-seed, they 
bring wool, raw sugar, wine, and the of the 
Oregon, which assuredly hears something besides its own 


1 sailing-vessels that go around Cape 


salmon 


It takes from 80 to | 











Cochineal is sometimes used to improve the color, and 
ginger, mace and white and black peppercorns are used 
as spices. French beans, onions, eschalots, walnuts, 
mushrooms, nasturtiums, cauliflowers, capers and other 
vegetables and fruits are extensively used in pickling, 
and the trade requires large quantities of spices annually, 
Pickles are sometimes colored by boiling the vinegar 
in copper vessels, and thus forming the green-colored 
acetate of copper, or even by directly adding that pvi- 
son—a fact that has led to serious results ; but this bane- 
ful practice is believed to be much | 
formerly. 


ess prevalent than 


Capers are the delight of the gourmand, and have long 
been 


used as a condiment and as an ingredient in 
sauces. It is more particularly used with boiled mut- 


ton, though also employed with other meats. They aro 
simply the pickled flowers of the caper-bush, of a slightly 
bitter and yet agreeably pungent taste. The caper-bush 
is a native of Southern Europe and of other countries 


| near the Mediterranean Sea. It is found on Mount 
Sinai. It decorates ancient ruins, clothing them in a 
4 


dashings in these days of feverish activity in trade and | 


commerce. The foreign seed is often sent from the 
Mediterranean to London, and then transshipped to New 
York, though it also comes direct from Sicily. Some 
The fruit-steamers from Sicily 
bring considerable quantities, 


comes from Bombay. 


Curry powder is a preparation borrowed from India. 
In India 
and elsewhere it is largely used as a seasoning for a large 
variety of dishes. It often consists of turmeric powder, 


It is composed of turmeric and various spices, 


coriander-seed powder, black pepper, fenugreek, ginger, 
Cayenne pepper and cumin-seed. Sometimes the re- 
eipes include scorched mustard, and 
cardamoms. This agreeably stimulating preparation is 
largely manufactured 1 
New York. 

Sweet marjoram is extensively used as a seasoning in 
The plant is a native of Greece and the East. 


mace, cinnamon 


»y the various spice companies of 


cookery. 


trailing garment of green as beautiful as the English ivy. 
It is a rambling shrub, in other words, that flourishes 
most in dry places, and it is often found growing on 
rocks and the walls of ruins. 
mer till Winter. The caper, 

to the satisfaction of the epicure, is simply the hal 
opened buds of the caper - bush, 


It flowers from early Sum- 
which contributes so much 


{- 


They are gathered 


every morning and at once put into vinegar and salt. At 
the end of the season they are sorted according to their 
size and color. The larger buds are packed in small 
barrels, but the smaller and greener, being the most 
prized, are sent to market in bottles after having again 
been put in vinegar. The fruit of the bush is a small 
berry, and that is also pickled in some parts of Italy, 


Sometimes acetate of copper has been used to change the 


| grayish-green color of the pickled capers to a brighter or 


Thyme is a half-shrubby plant long known as a flavoring | 


for various dishes. 
grant. 


of Asia, but is not indigenous in this country. ‘‘ I know 


The garden thyme is the most fra- | 
It grows in all parts of Europe and in the north | 


a bank where the wild thyme grows,” is a familiar line | 


irom Shakespeare. It is an humble plant, but grateful to 
the smell and the taste. Wholesale houses here sell it in 
powdered form in boxes and barrels. Savory is largely 
sold here. The plant has lilac or white flowers. It has 
astrong and agreeable aromatic taste and smell, aad is 
used for flavoring dishes. Winter savory and Summer 
savory are used for the same purposes. 
dered form flavors not a few dishes, and it is alsu used in 
the leaf. It grows wild, and is also cultivated. 
whole plant has an aromatic smell, penetrating and 
peculiar, somewhat like that of camphor, and it has also 
an aromatic taste, rather bitter, but nevertheless agree- 


Sage in pow- 


able, and is more generally known in the household 
kitchen than other It much used in 
flavoring meats and sauces, Italian sage is sold here by 
the bale. 

Pickles are really a condiment, and are therefore worth 
a word in passing. If used judiciously, they stimulate 
the appetite ; properly made, they are not unwholesome, 
and are often, indeed, decidedly agreeable additions to the 
table. 
mixture of the red cabbage and slices of the large Span- 
ish onion. Gherkins are very young cucumbers prepared 
Some- 


sweet herbs. is 


with especial care to preserve their green color. 
times in cabbage pickles, in which the red vegetable is 
always employed, a few slices ot beetroot are added. 


There is the celebrated Spanish pickle ; it is a | 


The | 


more emerald-like hue, and this, of course, makes them 
dangerous. The presence of copper in a jar of capers 
ean be detected by thrusting a polished iron rod into the 
vessel. If copper is present the rod will soon become 
coated with it. The English and French steamers an- 
nually bring large quantities of various spices, condi- 
ments and sweet herbs to New York to gladden the epi- 
eure and satisfy the popular demand for stimulants, 
which is unquestionably very great in a nation of such 
restless energy as ours. 

Olives are a condiment highly esteemed after a taste for 
them has been acquired, but at first they are not espe- 
cially agreeable. Large quantities are imported every 
The consumption in New York is large, partly by 
reason of the cosmopolitan population. The olive-tree is 
indissolubly connected with sacred history. The Mount 
of Olives is a name as familiar as that of Jerusalem. The 
tree itself is so hardy that the olives now standing in 
what is termed the Garden of Gethsemane at Jerusalem 
are alleged to be identical with those named in tax-rolls 
as existing a thousand years ago, and there is a tradition 

regarded by many as not altogether improbable—which 
makes them date back to the time of Christ. The tradi- 
tion as to the extreme longevity of these trees still to be 
seen in the neatly kept Garden of Gethsemane, and care- 
fully watched by a sacred Order, is undcubtedly based on 
the well-known fact that the olive - tree is the hardiest 
fruit-tree that grows. It survives the severest frosts, 
even sharp scorching by fire, and almost any degree of 
mutilation. It sprouts from the roots if everything else 
is dead. It is known to survive for centuries after the 


year. 


heart and all but the outer layer of young wood are gone 
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Often a large trunk is not only hollow, but split length- 
wise into several distinct stems, all healthy and bearing 
fruit. Olive oil was known to the writers of the Old Test- 
ament, in whose time it was used for sacrificial libations, 
for illumination, for food, and for anointing the hair and 
body. Homer mentions the olive-tree. It was conspicu- 
ous in Roman agricultural literature. The Romans used 
olive oil in the kitchen and at the table, instead of butter, 
which was scarcely used in the Roman cuisine. 

In Palestine, and in some of the Mediterranean islands, 
the olive-tree is as lofty as the tallest oak, but in Europe 
it does not often exceed twenty feet in height, being 
kept down by pruning for the sake of convenience in 
gathering the fruit. It grows in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Northern Africa, Southern Europe, the Greek Islands, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, California, and even to 
some extent in the Crimea. Olive-trees are planted from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet apart, and with careful hus- 
bandry will bear every year. 





Italy produces an enormous | 


supply of olives and olive oil, and the crop in California 


is steadily increasing. 


The olives are gathered when | 


. | 
fully grown but still green; they are first steeped for a 
day in weak limewater or lye of wood ashes; then in | 


fresh water changed every day for four or five days, or 
until they have lost their bitter flavor, Then they are 
salted or pickled in a strong brine. This is the practice 
when the harvest is simply for the olives themselves. 
When it is for olive oil, the fruit is allowed to remain on 
the tree until it is of a dark wine color. Then the olives 
are dried a little, and then compressed for the oil. 


The | 


best oil is from unground fruit, but it is also ground and | 


subjected to repeated pressure, sometimes with the aid of 
hot water. 

Olive oil is adulterated with lard oil and cotton-seed 
oil. There are large exports of the American oils men- 
tioned, and they come back from Europe, notably from 
Marseilles, traveling under the disguise of the best olive 
oil of Italy or Provence, really being largely an extract 
of American lard and cotton -seed which unscrupulous 
French and Italian merchants foist upon us with smirk- 
ing complacency. 


In the fiscal year ending June 30th, | 


1887, no less than 744,766 gallons of olive oil, valued at 


$662,197, were imported into this country, mostly at 
New York. Olives and olive oil come to this port in 
the English, French, and Italian steamers. , 
The total importations of spices into this country in 
the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1887, were 30,980, 
pounds, valued at $3,481,412. Pepper is the most ex- 


(av 


796, | 


tensively used of any of the spices known to commerce, | 


and nearly $2,000,000 worth is consumed in this country 


every year. Spices are admitted free of duty except when | 


ground, 

It is well known that spices are much adulterated. 
3urnt crackers, buckwheat and ground cocoa-shells are 
used to adulterate pepper. 
mixed with cassia and cinnamon, Tour is mixed with 
mace. Meal and starch help to make full weight and 
good measure of ginger. 
adulteration profitable. 
terated except in Connecticut, where a very successful 
imitation is said to have been made many years ago by 
some of the thrifty deacons who happened to keep coun- 
try stores. The late Erastus Brooks, for many years 
one of the editors and proprietors of the old Evening 
Express, began his career as a clerk in a country store, 
His employer was a hard-fisted old Yankee deacon, who 
used to say to him in the morning: ‘‘ Well, Erastus, 
wet the tobacco and sand the sugar, and then come to 
prayers,” 





Ground almond-shells are 


Pimento is too cheap to make | 
Nutmegs have never been adul- 






That particular pillar of the Church was intimately re- 
lated, morally, to the Connecticut Yankees who made 
wooden oats, wooden hams and wooden nutmegs. 

There are no wooden nutmegs now in market. Cloves 
are adulterated with clove-stems, which are very cheap. 
At one time they cost only one and a half cents a pound 
at wholesale. Mustard is adulterated with flour and tur- 
meric, which is yellow in color, and gives it its pungent 
taste. Turmeric itself is the root of a plant found in the 
East Indies and in Cochin China. It is sold in the form 
of dried root or powder, and besides being used so ex- 
tensively in coloring mustard, it is employed in the 
dyeing of silks and wool, as well as in medicine and 
chemical analyses. As origina!ly used in Europe, mus- 
tard was simply the finely ground seed, but in time a 
demand arose for an improved yellow color, the natural 
tint being rather dull and unattractive, and then the 
flour of mustard was introduced, this merely being the 
interior portion of the seed, the bran being rejected as 
in the case of wheat in making flour. The result was a 
loss of the pungent taste peculiar to mustard, which is 
largely due to the presence of a bitterish oil in the husk 
of the seed, and to supply this deficiency the next step 
was to introduce turmeric, Cayenne pepper, and other 
foreign ingredients, with wheat flour to increase the bulk 
and the lightness of color. There is little or no pure 
mustard to be had anywhere ; it is practically a druggist’s 
compound, and in New York mustard -seed is sold by 
drug brokers. 

But the shipping element of the mighty commerce of 
New York is always more interesting than its formal ar- 
ray of statistics. Here, at a wharf on the East River, near 
old Rutgers Slip, is the ship Alice D. Cooper, with big 
tan-colored spars and a brave array of rigging, pulleys, 
ratlines, cordage, chains and white decks. The sides of 
the black ship are barked and rusty with the long voyage 
from Hong Kong. A companionway is lowered to the 
wharf, and a notice close by announces that there is 
no admittance to the ship, though this warning is but 
slightly regarded. A queer little floating house on one 
side of the ship contains the steam winch, by which the 
cargo is hoisted from the depths of the sombre hold to a 
slanting skid, down which the merchandise is sent to a 
platform supported by wooden horses. From this plat- 
form the men take the bales of rich goods and pile them 
up, according to their marks, further along the wharf, or 
else put them on trucks to be taken to various parts of 
the city. On the dusty and splintered wharf are bales of 
cassia, bags of ginger, boxes of preserves, cliinaware, 
rattans and curios, bales of straw braid, and rolls of mat- 
ting bearing such labels as ‘‘ Kee Ning,” ‘‘ Kong Kong 
Fancy ” and ‘‘ Mandarin,” packed in bales of native grass. 
There are boxes of soys, a kind of sauce or flavoring 
made in China from a small native bean ; there are cases 
of lacquerware, such as cups, saucers, trays, pots and 
dishes. The cargo contains no less than 500 cases of 
native preserves, and nearly 5,009 pounds of ginger. 
There is chinaware consigned to a Chinese firm in New 
York, Lin, Fong & Co., besides rattan chairs. In all, 
the big ship will yield up more than 18,000 rolls of the 
matting, which is so much neater and better than carpets 
for certain rooms of the dwelling, and so much superior 
to the cheaper carpets or the chilling oilcloth for halls. 
Big red trucks are being loaded with this merchandise 
from the far East, and every few minutes a team of stout 
horses, with flanks and harness glistening in the after- 
noon sun, rumble along the wharf out into noisy South 
Street, where the stout-lunged driver is speedily reveling 


\ in a wordy and profane warfare with the driver of a herso- 
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‘‘ WHERE THROUGH THE SAND OF MORNINGLAND THE CAMEL BEARS THE SPICE.” 
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car, whose observations on the truckman’s parentage, phy- | ‘ ginger-jar” plays so important a part. The consump- 
sical appearance and mental characteristics call forth a | tion of Chinese preserved ginger in this country has been 
vituperative deluge in response from that maligned but | large for many years; the blue earthen jars, in their 
fluent individual. Truckmen, as a class, are probably | light rattan casings, are familiar to thousands of house- 
the same all the world over, as profane and abusive at | holds, 
times as parrots with a bad ‘“bringing-up "—as, for ex- | The big ship used to trade from San Francisco to Liver- 
ample, some falsely reported to have been reared by { pool, carrying grain cargoes ; then she would come back 
clergymen—and yet ia the main as harmless as doves, | to New York in ballast, and then take a general cargo, 
The big ship, we find, left Hong Kong September 3d, | consisting of flour, railroad iron, produce, and a hundred 
1887, and arrived at New York February 7th, showing | articles of manufacture, to San Francisco, there to take on 
that the trip required more than five months. The log | another grain cargo and go the same round again. This 
shows that she did not have altogether smooth sailing, | trade was not considered altogether satisfactory, and she 
for on October 2d, in latitude 11° 10’ North, longitude | embarked in the commerce with the Orient ; but she will 
110° East, she encountered a violent typhoon, and lost | probably go back to her former business on the Atlantic 
or split some of her sails. Happily, no lives were lost. | and the Pacific, as the China trade involves long voyages 
Here is the stately ship Governor Robie, named in honor | and considerable loss of valuable time. 
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of a former chief magistrate of Maine. She is owned in It is a busy scene on this brown and dusty wharf, 
New York and Bath, Me., is 256 feet long, 41 feet wide, | splintered by the hoofs of thousands of horses that have, 
and was built in 1882 at a cost of about ninety thousand | in the lapse of years, drawn away their heavy loads of 
dollars. She is of 1,627 tons register, with a capacity of | East Indian merchandise. We may pause a moment to 
2,100 tons, and commanded by Captain Wm. Blanchard. | note, as a part of the picture, a brigantine on the other 
She left Hong Kong October 20th, and arrived here Jan- | side of the wharf, which lately brought a cargo of sugar 
uary 29th, a trip of sixteen thousand miles, made in three | and molasses from Port - of - Spain, Trinidad, and is now 
months and nine days. She brings Chinese ginger, as | taking on a cargo for the return voyage, which comprises 
well as a miscellaneous cargo, including matting, fire- | big casks of oil-meal, presumably for feeding cattle, 
crackers, fans and curios, which the crew are helping to | barrels of flour, bundles of staves, and other merchan- 
unload. Most of the men before the mast are Scandi- | dise. She will be at least twenty days on her return trip 
navians, and some of them do not speak English. The | to Trinidad. Further along there is a large scow loaded 
work goes briskly on, however, directed by sharp-spoken | with strange-looking volcanic rock, which was brought as 
‘down East ” Yankee officers, the maritime law requiring | ballast from Barbadoes by a trading-vessel. ‘The rock is 
that American ships shall be commanded by American | taken from the mountains to the coast, and proves very 
citizens. The cases of ginger coming from the Orient | useful in ballasting vessels. At present the scow is in 
suggest Mr. Stockton’s humorous story in which the | command of a boy of sixteen, who says that he will sell 
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the rock as dirt at sixty cents a ton, as it has been some- 


what injured by exposure to snow and rain ; but usually 
the ordinary rock is worth $1.25 a ton. He has a cargo 
of 100 tous, and expresses a willingness to sell it to the 
writer at the large reduction mentioned. 

It is a tempting offer, but we pass on to a canalboat 
The bags 


are emptied in the hold, and a man, so covered with bran 


which is being loaded with 7,000 bags of bran. 


as to suggest Father ‘Time, is distributing the load here 
and there with a wooden shovel. It will take nearly five 
days to load the boat, and then it will be towed to 
Harlem, where it will be unloaded by an elevator in 
about a day. It seems a primitive way of taking the bran 
to a point so near as Harlem, but the owner of the mer- 
chandise is also owner of the boat, and it is cheaper to 
utilize this antique method of transportation than to pay 
tlie 
floor of the Produce Exchange, and then had it brought 
to this wharf, near ancient Rutgers Slip. 


cost of cartage. The buyer secured the meal on the 


1 the East 
dia trade, which often brings considerable quanti- 
ies of spic.s to New York. 
er cargo, however, and is waiting for another load be- 
She will take what is 
which may include a hundred 
flour, su; 


At a wharf close by is a steamer engaged i 
] 
t She has now discharged 
] 

fore making a voyage to London. 
termed *‘ general cargo,” 
different 


, agricultural implements, 


items, such as 


ar, machinery, cotton 
leather, hardware, lubri- 
On 


goods 
cating oil, furniture, beef, pork, bacon, hay, ete. 


discharging her cargo at London she will, an officer says, 


up the German seas, taking coal and assorted mer- 


chandise to Antwerp, Hamburg : 


coast 
und other German ports. 
The officer says that she will probably coast for about 
Oflicers 
and men have, as usual, signed a contract for two years’ 
service, but they do not like to be in the East India trade 
for the full time, as it takes them too far from home, and 
they wish to have an opportunity of seeing their families. 


ninety days, so that the crew can be near home. 


It is an error to suppose that poor Jack is indifferent to 
those domestic ties which are so potent with right-think- 
ing persons. Nothing is more absurd than to suppose 
that the average sailor enjoys the life on the sea. Tyran- 
nical captains, brutal mates, rough weather, danger of 
shipwreck, hard labor, all may contribute to make his 
life anything but enviable, and the sight of the evening 
lamp at home is a welcome exchange for the dingy light 
of the forecastle or the beacon on a far-off coast. 


heck’s Stores, we find the ship Blair-Athol, of 1,700 tons 
register, which has just arrived from Calcutta, after a 
voyage of 107 days ; though usually she makes the trip in 
80 or 90 days. When she left Calcutta, on January 9th, 
it was very pleasant weather—in the Winter season, the 
most agreeable part of the year there. She sailed from 
Liverpool for Calcutta with a cargo of 2,318 tons of salt, 
but about 100 tons drained or melted on the way; the 
loss in salt cargoes on long voyages always being large. 
The hull of the ship is white, but the paint has rusted off 
here wad there, and her general appearance suggests a 
A white band is broken by 
black squares, in imitation of the portholes of an old-time 
man-of-war. She is anchored at a long, dark covered 
wharf, the gloom of which is slightly relieved by shafts 
of afternoon sunlight streaming in from an occasional 
broad door. The planks are strewn with bits of cotton, 


long voyage and far-off seas. 


indicating that a vessel laden with that commodity has 
been unloading here, and in one corner are large iron 
buckets, similar iu appearance to those used in dredging 
rivers, which have been employed in lifting brimstone 
from the hold of a Mediterranean steamship and still 
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contain a little of it. We climb over the bulwarks of the 
Athol, without waiting to find the ladder that is usually 
swung over the side of a vessel when in port, and a 
brusque steveore directs us for information to the mate 
on the after-.eck. 

He has a broad Scotch face, framed with whiskers, 
after the manner of the traditional British tar. He is a 
quiet man, with manifestly no inclination to spin a yarn, 
but very civilly answers all questions. The voyage had 
not been eventful, though there were several rather 
He had not yet received a permit to un- 
load, but the work would probably be commenced in a 
few days. The cargo did not contain any spices proper, 
but comprised 2,000 packets of turmeric, which is prac- 
tically the same thing. Without turmeric there would be 
no pungency to mustard or curry powder ; it would be 
almost like coffee without chiccory, or sugar without glu- 
cose, or olive oil without lard oil or cotton-seed oil, or 
domestic champagne without the French label, its crown- 
ing Down in the hold there are some 55,000 
pounds of turmeric, a considerable portion of which is 
certain to find its way into the spice-mills of New York. 
The cargo, also, comprises saltpetre, bamboo fishing- 
rods, cutch, used in medicine and fur-dyeing ; indigo, and 


severe gales, 


( xcellence. 


juve, which resembles hemp, and is used in making 
carpets ; mats, gunny bagging, brown paper, and an imi- 
tation of human hair, The ship is owned in Glasgow, 


and when she is chartered for another voyage it will pro- 
bably be to some port in the United Kingdom, or on the 
Continent, but eventually she will, doubtless, find herself 
again in the waters of the far East. 
On the other side of the wharf a large steamer is enter- 
It is the Cusdle Ilil/, just arrived from Sicily 
with mustard-seed, fruits and other products. 

**Look out for that rope !” says a warning voice. 

We have been standing bya pile to which a rope is 
tied, the other end being on the deck of the approaching 


ing the slip. 


steamer, which lumbers into the slip like a puzzled 
As the 


steamer swings to and fro, now to one side of the slip, 


leviathan feeling its way along a narrow creek. 


now to the other, rubbing its nose occasionally against 
the wharf-shed, the strain of the rope, which is in- 
tended to guide the steamer to the hither side, is tremen- 
dous. A Custom-house officer, in-blue coat and brass 
buttons, says: ‘The rope around that pile is only 2} 


| inches thick, and it is not 100 feet long, but if it should 
Over on the Brooklyn side of the East River, at Har- 


break and snap back and strike you, as I have seen ropes 
do on these docks, it would break an arm or a leg as 
quick as it would a pipestem.” 

Most of the ‘longshoremen, watching the scene with 
the idle curiosity of their class, withdraw to a 1espectful 
distance from the danger, though a stolid Norwegian 
stands close by the pile, eying the almost smoking rope 
with small, piggish gray eyes, and apparently indifferent 
to the risk. 

There is a commotion at the next pier, which now 
attracts the crowd. An ambulance from the Homeopa- 
thic Hospital of Brooklyn has driven up, and it is sur- 
rounded by ’longshoremen, who watch the physician’s 
assistants carefully place an injured sailor on a bed in the 
spruce-looking wagon. He has just had one of his legs 
broken in two places. He was in the hold helping to un- 
load the Clifion, one of the big Mediterranean steamers 
close by, and a large iron bucket, used in hoisting brim- 


| stone to the wharf, had swung against him with such 
| force as to disable him for months ; a most unhappy acci- 


dent for poor Jack. Accidents are of common occurrence 
on the great wharves of the two cities, and this one ex- 
cites little comment. The driver of the ambulance whips 























up his sleek, strong horse, and moves rapidly out through 
the Belgian paved roadway in Watson’s warehouse to 
Furman Street, and the incident seems to be almost imme- 
diately forgotten, The ill-fated sailor’s shipmates go back 
t> the same hazardous work ; trucks loaded with boxes 
of oranges and lemons go lumbering off toward the street ; 
tue idlers turn their gaze to a big scow, laden with bright- 
looking cordage, which is to be unloaded for storage in 
the warehouse, or to men who are piling up bales of jute 
on the wharf. 

Most of the steamers in the East Indian trade take their 
cargoes to London or Liverpool, and consignments for 
America are there transshipped in the regular steamers 
plying to New York. A new line of steamers between 
New York and Calcutta was established some months ago, 
and eargoes of East Indian merchandise are now more fre- 
quently brought hither direct. Some of these steamers 
clso go to Bombay, Madras, and Colombo, in Ceylon. 
They bring cinnamon, ginger, coffee, indigo, jute, cin- 
chona bark, and other products. Seven steamers of 
4,000 tons each are in the trade. They usually make the 
trip from Calcutta to New York in about thirty-five days, 
though occasionally it takes longer. The steamers have 
a great advantage in this trade, as they always go and 
come by way of the Suez Canal, that wonderful engineer- 
ing feat that connects the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, 
whereas the sailing-vessels, by reason of the high tolls on 
the canal, are obliged to go around by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope—certainly a commercial misnomer 
in this case. Every Anchor Line steamer pays four hun- 
dred pounds sterling, or two thousand dollars, to go 
through to India, and the same amount coming back, 
making four thousand dollars in canal tolls for the round 
trip. The famous Peninsula and Oriental steamers pay 
even more—four thousand dollars each way. 

‘‘There is one interesting fact about the spice trade,” 
said a large importer, ‘“‘and that is, the consumption 
of spices is increasing in this country out of all propor- 
tion to the increase of population. This is true not only 
of the staple spices, but of all kinds of fancy condiments. 
The increasing wealth of the country accounts for the 
cnormous demand. Another thing: it would be a very 
important matter to us if the Prohibitionists should be 
more generally successful. In States where the Prohibi- 
tionists haye the strongest hold, it is a curious fact that 
the consumption of spices is proportionately the largest. 
There is a certain class of persons who are determined to 
lave something to warm them wp,” 


DO BIRDS SLEEP ON THE WING? 


Tuts question has been seriously propounded in the 
New York National Academy of Sciences, where Professor 
W. P. Trowbridge read a paper describing his son’s dis- 
covery, that birds of prey and some others have the 
power of locking securely together those parts of the 
wing which affect the extension of the feathers, and cor- 
respond to the fingers of the human hand, The wings 
are thus kept in the soaring extension and position with- 
out any muscular effort. 

At first thought, the idea that a bird should main- 
tain its delicate balance even during a few minutes’ doze 
a)pears extravagant, but the idea assumes a different 
aspect after a little reflection. It is well known that men 
have fallen asleep while walking, and have thus walked 
some distance. I know a case of a farmer who has fallen 
asleep on horseback without falling off when returning 
home after market dinner. We can all understand the 
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possibility of sleeping while standing upright or even 
walking, and those who are accustomed to the saddle ean 
understand the farmer’s exploit ; but, on the other hand, 
there are some among us who eannot keep the saddle even 
when very wide awake. A dog that has just learned to 
sit on its haunches and beg would not be able to sleep in 
that position. 

These possibilities simply depend upon whether the 
action in question, flying, walking, standing, or riding, 
has become automatic. Regarded theoretically, the art of 
balancing the human body on so small a base as the human 
feet is one of marvelous muscular complexity, but, praetic- 
ally, it is so easy as to be performed without any conseious 
effort. Theoretically regarded by us, the art of flying 
and soaring are extremely difficult, but, practically, they 
are, doubtless, as easy to the bird as walking and stand- 
ing are to us, and, therefore, may be performed as auto- 
matically. Admitting this, it is still very improbable 
that the bird can do any more than ‘ forty winks,” a semi- 
conscious after-dinner snooze, while in midair. Taking a 
night’s rest, or even a fraction thereof, is very different. 


THE UNION OF TONGUES, 


Mone than one attempt has been made in historic times 


| to repair the mischief brought about by the builders of 


the Tower of Babel. But it has been reserved to this 
fortunate generation to witness the most systematic and 
deliberate attempt to achieve that consummation by the 
It is true 
that Volapiik has only been in existence for six years, and 
that its vocabulary falls short by 87,000 words of the 
modest total of 100,000 which Professor Kerckhoffs fixes 
as the minimum of a complete language. But its pro- 
jectors express the hope that it will not be long before 
this deficiency is made up. At the present rate of form- 
ation — 2,166 words a year-— Volapiik will be capable 
of expressing anything by the year 1920 a.p. As it 
stands, it is ‘‘amply able to suffice for all the needs of 
international correspondence.” Immense activity is 
shown by its adherents. Nearly two hundred “ clubs” 
are now in existence for its propagation ‘‘ in Germany 
France, Spain, Italy, and other countries of Europe, as 
well as in America, Canada, and Asia.” Africa, or, as we 
shall soon call it, Tikop, is at present reprehensibly back- 
ward in the great work; buf Father Schleyer, the in- 
ventor of Volapiik, is evidently not without hopes of 
Tikop, holding as he does that Volapiik will become the 
only language of the world, and that a universal Volapiik 
literature will blossom forth destined to supplant, super- 
sede and surpass the masterpieces of Homet, Shakespeare, 
Dante, Goethe and Cervantes, 


Farry Tares 1y France.—It is somewhat curious that 
it was not until 1696 that a fairy tale appeared in print in 
French. In a magazine (Recueil de pidves curieuses et nou- 
velles tant en prose qu’en vers) published by Moétiens were 
printed (1696 1697), without the author’s name, eight 
fairy tales in prose, which have become part of the 
world’s literature, and in one country at least (England) 
have entirely dispossessed the national versions. These 
tales we know as “‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” ‘“‘ Red Riding 
Hood,” ‘‘ Blue Beard,” ‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘* The Fairy,” 
“ Cinderella,” “‘Riquet of the Tuft,” and ‘Hop o’ my 
Thumb.” They appeared together for the first time in 
1697 under the title, ‘‘ Histoires ou contes du temps passé, 
avec des moralitez.” 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


By WILLIAM SETON. 


Durma the Revolution, there stood on East- 
chester Creek a mill, owned by Peter Van Alstyne. 
The creek, which was about sixteen miles from 
New York, flowed through what was called the 
Neutral Ground, and so well did the miller do his 
work, that Skinners and Cowboys alike used to 
bring grist to his mill. 
was willing enough to please both 
sides alike in the matter of grinding 
corn, Van Alstyne was outspoken in 
his sentiments. He no more feared to 
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But while he ea 
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“AGAIN THE SENTINEL BADE HER GIVE THE COUNTERSIGN ; AND NOW, TO HER SURPRISE AND DELIGHT SHE RECOGNIZED THE 


VOICE. ‘ WHY, IT’S POLLY. 


say he was a Tory than Harry Valentine, of Valentine’s 
Hill, feared to say he was a Rebel, whenever the miller 
rame to his forge, which he did pretty often ; for, in 
those days, the roads in Westchester County were stony 
and hard on horses’ feet, and Peter, with all his faults, 
took the best care of his mare, Dolly Dumplings. 

Van Alstyne, who was a widower, had a daughter 
named Mary—-familiarly called Polly by the young men 
ef the neighborhood. She was a comely maiden of 
twenty, with a deep dimple in her chin, a saucy, mirthful 
Vol. XXVL. No. 2—12. : 





DON’T YOU KNOW POLLY ?’ SHE ANSWERED.” 


face, and a foot so small and neatly shaped, that once 
Harry Valentine, when she came with her father to the 
smithy, let his hammer drop as he was shoeing the mare, 
then stammered and blushed as he picked it up, while 
Van Alstyne scowled at him; for what business had he to 
be looking at Mary’s foot ? 

One evening in May, in the year '76, the miller sat 
down to supper in a particularly bad humor. His 
daughter, who knew that he liked doughnuts, put a 
big one on his plate. But he pushed it away, saying, 
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gruffy : ‘I don’t want you to ride behind me on the 
pillion to Harry Valentine’s. He quite loses his head 
when you're there. And besides, he’s on the wrong side 
in this war, and I won’t have a Rebel sparking you.” 

‘‘Sparking! Why, Harry doesn’t call on me very 
often,” answered Mary, reddening. 

“Humph! Why should he, when you go to his forge 
as often as you do?” Then, as she made no response, 
“But I'll put a stop to it !" he added. “ You lose alto- 
gether too much time between here and Valentine’s Hill. 
Attend better to your household duties, and then Harry 
Valentine will shoe the mare better.” 

During the meal which followed, and of which poor 
Mary ate very little, her father several times thumped his 
knife on the table, muttering : ‘‘ The country is going to | 
the dogs since this infernal war began—going to the | 
dogs.” 

Suddenly Mary, whose head had fallen on her breast, 
looked up with an air of triumph, which surprised Van 
Alstyne. But lest he might suspect what was in her 
mind, for he was as shrewd as he was ill-natured, she be- 
came presently as grave as at a funeral and drew a sigh, 
which seemed to please the old man, for he immediately 
tcok another slice of bacon and devoured it with relish. 

* > oa * * - 

‘**Oh, what a kind Providence !” exclaimed Mary, under | 
her breath, when, by-and-by, her lover was seen hitching | 
his nag to a post in front of the hollyhocks by the gate. | 
But Van Alstyne turned upon her, angrily : 

‘“‘By Heaven! you sha’n’t speak a word to him,” he | 
said. ‘‘I’ll pay him what I owe ; ’tis his money he wants, 
but not a breath shall pass between you.” 

‘* Well, father, if you will only let me bid Harry fare- 
well, I’ll never sgain ask to go with you to the forge. I'll 
be a good, industrious girl, and never leave home with- 
out your permission. Dear father, let me bid him fare- 
well!” spoke Mary, twining her arms round his neck and 
looking at him so beseechingly, that, for once, the miller 
was thrown off his guard, and said : 

“Well, well, you may go and say Adieu. But dally 
not. Three words must suffice. He sha’n’t enter the 
house !” 

In another moment, the blacksmith’s horny hands 
were squeezing Mary’s hands as in a vise, and she would 
have given the world to have jumped into his arms. 

But Mary knew who was watching them from the sit- 
ting-room window. Presently her father’s footsteps, were 
heard on the porch. He was coming. 

‘*Mercy ! What is the matter ?” said Harry. 

‘“‘Hush! Be calm and listen,” whispered Mary. 

Then, just as Van Alstyne got to them, she had hur- 
riedly revealed to the young man what her ingenious plan 
was for opening a correspondence with him. 

“Verily a most ingenious plan,” murmured Harry, as 
Mary withdrew. ‘‘I should never have thought of it my- 
self. But Mary’s a chip of the old block.” 

When the miller had paid Harry what he owed him, he 
was glad that he did not linger and ask to speak another | 
word to Mary. 

‘‘I hope their intimacy has ended,” he said, as the 
other rode away. “But if the child ever renews it, I'll 
make it a sad day for her !” 

For not only did he dislike Harry Valentine on account | 
of his political views, but he felt that it would be impos- | 
sible to cet on without Mary, who read to him and kept | 
his accounts, and made his lonely home on the creek so 
pleasant. 
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And now, when he heard her singing, as she cleaned | 
the platters, he went into the house, rubbing -his hands | 





with satisfaction, and told her thatshe was a good girl, to 
honor and obey her parent. 

At which Mary said nothing, but there was a laughing 
gleam in her eye, which, being cast down, the miller did 
not perceive. 

‘* Father,” she said, a few evenings later, after all her 
work was finished, ‘‘ Dolly Dumplings hasn’t been out of 
the stable to-day, and the full moon is shining. May | 
take a ride up the lane ?” 

** Yes ; but go not beyond Rattlesnake Brook,” replied 
Van Alstyne. ‘‘’Tisn’t prudent for you in these times to 
venture too far from home at night.” 

But presently he drew her toward him and eyed her 
narrowly. An unpleasant suspicion had crossed Li: 
mind. But no—Mary was a truthful child. He wou! 
not believe that she was going to meet Harry Valentine. 

Nor was she. But for the next hour, over Stony Mill 
Lane, Dolly Dumplings cantered back and forth. Mary 
had never ridden her so hard before, and always where 
the stones were thickest. 

At length, came a ringing, clinking sound, quickly fo)- 
lowed by a thud, as if something had fallen in the dust 
behind her. Then in a jiffy, and with a merry laugh, 
Mary slid off the saddle and picked up the lost shoe. 

‘* Had a pleasant ride ?” asked her father, when she got 
back. 

**Yes ; and I'll sleep like a top to-night,” answered 
Mary. 

‘* Well, you may ride Dolly Dumplings as often as you 
please,” said the miller, kissing her for the first time iu 
six months. 

‘How I love you!” said Mary, stroking his beard. 
“*But, father, you'll not scold if I tell you something ?” 

**No. What has happened ?” 

** Dolly Dumplings cast a shoe. But I found it.” 

*Humph! Then I'll have to go and have it put on to- 
morrow,” grumbled Van Alstyne. ‘‘I do believe I pay 
more for horseshoeing than any other man in Fast- 
chester.” 

**Truly sorry it happened,” said Mary, penitently. 

‘* Well, well, I forgive you, and you may take a ride 
every evening, for the exercise does you good.” 

**Indeed it does,” said Mary, who looked uncommonly 
pretty as she retired to her bedroom, where, as soon as 
the door was shut, she skipped about the floor, laughing 
and ejaculating, ‘‘’I'was a bright idea—’twas an inspira 
tion.” 

On the following morning Mary sat in her chamber 
writing a note, and, considering her imperfect education, 
it was not badly spelt, and was passably legible. 

Then, when it was written, she went in quest of her 
parent, whom she found saddling his mare. 

‘* What, father dear,” she said, with an air of tender 
reproach, ‘‘ going to ride away without letting me brush 
your hat? Why, ’tis all white with flour, and looks too 
shabby for anything.” 

With this, in a gentle, winning way, she took off his 
old hat and carried it into the house, where she gave it a 
good brushing. 

But she did something else besides, which, had he seen 
her, would have thrown him into a paroxysm of rage. 
With her own hands, too, Mary placed the hat on his 
head again, Van Alstyne declaring that it looked like a 


| brand-new hat. 


And now he patted her cheek, and rode off to Valen- 
tine’s Hill, in what, for him, was a cheery mood ; for she 


| had not given him any message for the blacksmith, and 


he doubted not but ere long she would forget Harry 
Valentine. 
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“T must make home as pleasant for the child as _possi- 
ble,” he soliloquized, as he went along. ‘‘ Even if Dolly 
Dumplings loses a shoe once a week, I'll not scold.” 

While he kept talking to himself, it was scarcely 


necessary to touch the reins. The mare seemed to know 
whither he was going. Up Mill Lane to the village of 
Eastchester she jogged ; thence across the Boston Post 
Road, through a forest to the Bronx River. And, al- 
though the miller did not urge her out of a walk—for she 
had only three shoes on — the four miles to Valentine’s 
Hill were soon passed over. 

Harry Valentine was not expecting him. Surely Dolly 
Dumplings did pot need to be shod already ? Neverthe- 
less, he was delighted to see him, for he, no doubt, 
brought a message from his daughter. But if the mode 
of correspondence which the latter had devised could 
scarcely have originated in any brain but her own, it 
needed some ingenuity to get possession of her missive. 
Van Alstyne was not likely to take off his hat in the 
forge. 

“* Afore I begin work,” spoke Harry, after glancing at 
the mare’s off hind foot, ‘‘I want to show you a picture 
which I got of a peddler yesterday. 'Tis worth looking 
at, and *twon’t take but a couple of minutes.” 

‘*Picture be hanged !’ growled the miller. ‘‘ Tis, like 
enough, some daub of the man you brag so much about.” 

“No, ’tisn’t George Washington,” answered Harry, 
chuckling. ‘‘Just come with me. "Twon’t take but a 
couple of minutes.” 

Van Alstyne shrugged his shoulders, then followed the 
other into a log cabin, a few rods distant. 

. “Behold the man man you brag about !” said Harry, 
pointing to a portrait of King George IIL, lying on a 
table by the cabin-window. 

“Ah, indeed! God save the King!” cried Van Al- 
styne, immediately uncovering himself. Presently his 
hat dropped to the floor, and. seizing the picture in both 


hands, he gazed on it long and admiringly. ‘‘ What’ll 
you take for this ?” he asked, at length. 

**Don’t care to sell it,” replied Harry. 

“*Why, you're not of the King’s party. What is King 


George to you ?” 

“TI tell you what I'll do,” said Harry, after reflecting 
a moment. ‘When I join the Continental Army, as I 
may afore long, I'll make you a present of this picture.” 

‘Will you? Really ? How generous!” exclaimed the 
miller. Then presently he added: ‘‘ But until you do 
turn soldier, you must let me look at it every time I 
bring Dolly Dumplings here.” 

“‘Every time,” said Harry, stooping and picking up 
the miller’s hat, and out of it he deftly drew a slip of 
paper. And now placing a jug of applejack on the table 
—he knew the miller liked applejack—he excused him- 
self and hurried to another room, where, unfolding the 
paper, he read : 


“My Bevovep: I am in good health, praise be to the Lord, 
and hope you are the same. Father let me ride Dolly Dumplings 
last evening. "T'was a full moon, and I thought of you all the time 
I cantered up and down Mill Lane, which is awful stony, you 
know. I might have ridden along the salt meadow, but ’tis too soft 
and smooth, and the mare wouldn’t have cast a shoe there in a 
year, Father says I may ride every evening. Therefore, expect 
to hear from me about once a week, for Il] always ride in Mili 
Lane, Hoping tL-t you may be able to answer this, 

“T am your own loving Pou.y.” 
Harry’s answer was soon scribbled off : 


“Dear Potty: Thanks to King George, Iam able to answer 
your welcome missive. At some future day, I'll explain how His 
, Majesty helped me. God save the King! The latest news is that 





Washington has left Boston and is now in New York, and Governor 
Tryon has fled for refuge on board a man-of-war. This good 
news was brought yesterday by a peddler. But Washington needs 
all the soldiers he can get, and I know I'll not fall in your esteem 
if I tell you that among those who afore a great while will join 
Washington’s army will be your own Harry VALENTINE.” 


**We’ve lost a good deal of time to-day,” grumbled 
Van Alstyne, half an hour later, when the shoe had been 
replaced on Dolly Dumplings’s foot. 

“A good deal of time,” echoed Harry; “ but then you 
saw His Majesty.” 

** Ay, so I did. God save the King !” exclaimed the 
miller. ‘‘And remember, you’re to give me that picture 
when you join the rebels.” 

Harry nodded. Then presently he said : 

‘‘Did you ever see a possum up a chimney? If you 
didn’t, look up yonder,” and he pointed to a half-ruined 
chimney built by his father a generation gone by. 

**T never did. "Possums are scarce hereabouts,” an- 
swered the other, flinging his hat down and thrusting 
his head as far as he could up the abandoned chimney. 
‘*Mary would like a ’possum ; she’s fond of pets,” he 
added to himself, straining his eyes upward. But the 
miller could discover nothing except a swallow’s nest. 
Then presently he said, as he drew his head out of the 
aperture : ‘‘ Your eyes are keener than mine if you can 
see & possum up there.” 

In the meanwhile Harry had picked up Van Alstyne’s 
hat, and now handed it to him after hiding something 
in it. 

‘“‘The critter’s made tracks, I guess,” he said, as the 
miller put on his hat. 

‘* Well, p’r’aps he'll be here next time I come. 
day.” 

‘*Good-day,” said Harry, laughing inwardly, as the 
other mounted and rode toward Eastchester. 

When Van Alstyne got home he found his daughter 
awaiting him at the stable-door. She appeared anxious, 
but the moment his crabbed countenance relaxed into u 
smile Mary knew that all was well, and that she had no- 
thing tofear. Then the girl’s manner became exceedingly 
affectionate. 

**It seems a week since you left me, father dear,” she 
said. 

“*T was unavoidably detained,” he answered. 
a dozen horses to be shod afore mine.” 

‘*And your hat! Bless me, ’tis awful dusty. Needs 
another good brushing,” said Mary. And with this sho 
drew his hat off and ran with it into the house, leaving 
him to unsaddle the mare bareheaded. 

But the miller suspected nothing. He thought of his 
dead wife, to whom he had not been overkind, but who 
had been careful to make Mary read the Bible and learn 
the ten commandments ; and she had evidently impressed 
upon the child the one which bade her to honor her 
father and mother. 

‘*For Mary does love and honor me,” he said to him- 
self, as he rubbed Dolly Dumplings with a wisp of straw, 
while Dolly neighed and pawed, for she was eager for 
her oats. 

A little later, when he sat down to the noonday meal, 
Van Alstyne fancied that Mary’s eyes were red and 
swollen. But Mary declared that she had not been ery- 


Good- 
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ing, and that she was perfectly happy, whereupon her 
father said she must be sure to take another ride in the 
evening. 

‘’T will do you good,” he added, ‘‘and I'll not scold 
if the mare loses another shoe.” 





‘*T promise, father dear, that Dolly Dumplings sha’n’t 
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lose a shoo this evening,” answered Mary, who hud been | 
erying, for Harry had informed her that he was going, 
before long, to join the Continentals. Yet she admired | 
him all the more for this patriotic resolve. He was | 
young and strong, and ought to beasoldier. But then 
ho might be killed or wounded, and her tears were | 
natural enough. And now, as she sat opposite to her | 
father, it was not easy to put on a cheerful countenance. 
Mary succeeded, however, tolerably well, and when he 
informed her that probably before many months there 
would be a portrait of the King hanging on the wall, 
Mary showed no sign of displeasure, and this gladdened | 
his heart. 

And now, to be brief, so well did Mary continue to ! 





play her 
part, that — i aaa 
Van Alstyne 
never sis- 
pected that 
ho was being 
duped. Not 


even the reg- 
ularity with 
which Dolly 
Dumplings 
lost a shoe 
once a week 
impressed 
him as being 
remarkable ; 
while Mary’s 
anxicty to 
brush his 
hat when- 
ever ne went 
to and came 
from the 
forge he at- 
tributed to 
her scrupul- 
ous desire to 
keep the 
fifth com. 
mandment. 

‘My dear, 
precious old 
hat,” mur- 
mured Mary, 
one October 
day as she 
hung it on 
& peg, after 
having re- 
moved every 
speck of dust rrom it, ‘‘twenty love messages hast 
thou carried to my beloved, and almost as many re- 
sponses hast thou brought to me. Alas! I fear thy 
mission is wellnigh ended.” 

As she spoke her cyes moistened, for Harry Valentine 
had just written that he was about to join the army 
under Washington, which was retiring up the Bronx 
River toward White Plains, followed by the British 
under General Howe, and there was likely soon to be a 
battle. 

Nor did Mary feel less troubled when, the next even- 
ing, her father went to the stable to saddle Dolly Dum- 
plings, but would not tell her whither he was going. 
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their captain had had a conversation with her father, and 
from something which Mary had overheard, and from ¢ 
few words inadvertently spoken by the miller to her, she 
little doubted but he was now bent on performing some 
secret service for General Howe. 

‘*Well, go not away without bidding me good-by. 
You'll find me in the sitting-room,” said Mary, doing 
her best to conceal her emotion. But it was difficult to 
appear calm. Her lover might soon be in danger ; her 
father was about to place himself in danger too. What 


| might not a few days, perhaps a few hours, bring forth ! 


Van Alstyne, having saddled Dolly Dumplings, re- 
paired to the sitting-room, where he stood for a moment, 
uncovered, before the portrait of lis sovereign, ejacu- 

lating, ‘‘ God 





a a ee a ee ~“—— save the 
King !” 

‘““A men!” 
said Mary, 
who was 
standing be- 
side him 
toying with 
his hat, 
which amen 


so pleased 
him that he 
gave her a 
embrace. 
then let her 
put his hat 
on his head, 
a thing she 
seemed fond 
of doing. 
When the 
miller had 
departed, 
Mary threw 
herself in a 
chair and 
began to ery. 
But she soon 
brushed the 
tears away 
and deter- 
mined, albeit 
the night was 
dark, and she 
must travel 
. afoot, to set 
out in pur- 
suit of her 
dear father. 
Should his destination be the British camp, he would be 
safe. But she dreaded lest he might venture within the 
American lines, for he was known to be a bitter Tory, 
and were he arrested as a spy, short might be his shrift. 
‘But I know all the Eastchester boys in Washington's 
army,” said Mary, putting on her hood and cloak. “If 
my fears come true, I'll get them to intercede for him.” 
And now, as she trudged along, no thought of danger 
to herself entered her mind. Twice she hid in the 
bushes until some horsemen had ridden past, then con- 
tinued her way, haunted by a melancholy screech-owl, and 
once Mary heard a wildcat not far behind her. I'rom 
what news she had gleaned at the village store, the Ameri- 
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A troop of Hessian cavalry this day passed through | can army was near White Plains, which was ten miles 


Eastchester. They had come as far as the mill, where 


distant. But Mary was a good walker, and only stopped 
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once to rest in the house of an aged couple who knew 
her father, and who said he had halted to give Dolly 
Dumplings a drink at their well about an hour before. 

‘We asked him where he was going so late?” they 
added. ‘*He answered, ‘To Tuckahoe, and perhaps 
further.’” 

Mary crossed the Bronx at Tuckahoe, and when it was | 
not yet midnight she was startled by a voice shouting : 

**Who comes there ?” 

After hesitating a moment, Mary answered, boldly: 
“I’m a friend.” And yet the young girl was by no 
means sure that it was not an English soldier who had 
challenged her. 

** Advance, friend, and give the countersign,”’ said the 
sentinel. 

‘*What does he mean? What must I do ?” thought 
Mary, beginning to tremble, and half tempted to flee. 

But presently she got back her courage, and advanced 
until she caught sight of a figure standing by a tree a few 
paces ahead. Again the sentinel bade her give the coun- 
tersign ; and now, to her surprise and delight, she recog- 
nized the voice. 

“Why, it’s Polly. Don’t you know Polly ?” she an- 
swered, not knowing what else to say. 

“What! Is it you ? Why, ‘ Polly’s’ the counter- 
sign,” said Harry Valentine, in a tone just loud enough 
to be heard, and seizing her hand. ‘Our colonel is from 
Eastchester, and ’tis why he chose your name for to- 
night. He knew that the boys would like it. "Twould 
seem as if our camp was guarded by the girl we all love 
best.” 

Mary laughed, while Harry pressed his lips to hers. 
The kiss had scarcely been given, when the stillness 
around them was broken by the report of a musket, and 
while its echoes were dying away a horse was heard gal- 
loping toward them ; ’twas coming from the direction of 
the camp. Nearer and nearer it came, until, just as the 
animal got to within a stride of where they stood, down 
it tumbled to the earth. 

‘Mercy on me! It’s Dolly Dumplings !” cried Mary, 
approaching and bending over the mare. 

Yes, it was Dolly ; the bullet had struck her in place 
of her master, and she would never be ridden again. 

Courageous as Mary was, she almost fainted now. 
‘** Father, where are you ? Where are you ?” she moaned. 
Had he, too, been killed ? 

A quarter of an hour later, Mary was ushered into a 
stone building where was a throng of soldiers. They had 
hastened thither, nighttime though it was, to have a look 
at the supposed spy. Peter Van Alstyne had not uttered 
a word since his arrest, and some believed that he was 
dumb, while others declared that he was only feigning 
dumbness, and would speak fast enough when the halter 
was round his neck. 

The miller presented a pitiful sight, white as a sheet, | 
his knees bending under him, his eyes rolling round and | 
round, 

**T'm afraid the old man is in great danger,’’ whispered 
Harry Valentine, who had got leave to accompany Mary, 
whose hands convulsively clutched his arm as he tried to 
open a way for her into the middle of the room. But the 
crowd was too dense. 

Presently the colonel of the regiment appeared, and in 
a loud voice commanded silence. Then, in response to a 
question, one of the soldiers informed him that the pris- 
oner, after hitching his horse to a sapling, had stolen un- | 
observed into the very middle of the camp, where he was | 
arrested. But he broke loose from his captor, reached 
his horse, and might Lave escaped, had not a shot caused 
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his horse to swerve, which movement flung him out of the 
saddle. 

‘*Has he been searched ?” inquired the officer. 

‘* Yes, but no papers have been found on him.” 

‘© Well, here’s his hat,” interposed another soldier, ‘J 
picked it off a bush close to where he fell from his nag.” 

The officer took the miller’s hat, and after turning it 


9” 


| inside out, discovered within the lining a piece of paper. 


How Mary’s heart throbbed as he unfolded it! She 
glanced at Harry Valentine, and scarcely breathed when 
the colonel began to read what she had written : 


“Dear Harry: Many love messages has my faithful letter-car- 
rier brought to you, and I pray that the Lord may spare my futher 
to carry you many more— —” 


Here the reading was unexpectedly interrupted by Van 
Alstyne, who could not help ejaculating, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, 
who'd have believed it!” 

**He’s got back his tongue,” cried a number of voices. 

** Silence ! commanded the officer, who went on to 
read : 

“ And what a snug letter-bag his old hat does make! Father 
used to complain of headaches, but since he began to carry my 
notes to you, a kind Providence has cured him of his headaches. 
Dear Harry, I am so proud to know that you have become a sol- 
dier in the Continental Army. Better a thousand times to fight 
for Independence than to be shoeing horses, I earnestly pray the 
Almighty to guide my father’s steps to-night. May He lead him 
out of danger. But I am greatly troubled about him. What I am 
writing may never fall into your hands. But if it does, remember 
that I am the miller’s daughter, who sends her greeting to all the 
Eastchester boys, and to Harry Valentine her heart’s best love. 

“* Mary VAN ALSTYNE.” 


**A patriotic note!” exclaimed the colonel, waving it 
above his head. 

** The old man’s a patriot—a patriot !” shouted a dozen 
Eastchester boys ; while the prisoner’s countenance shone 
with the radiance of one who has passed from out of the 
shadow of death. 

‘“Why didn’t you tell the sergeant of the guard that 
you had a message for Harry Valentine, instead of sneak- 
ing into the camp as you did? You have had a narrow 
escape,” said the officer, as he gave Van Alstyne his 
liberty. 

Van Alstyne made no response. 
open, and Mary rushed into them. 

When Van Alstyne departed from the camp with his 
daughter, Harry Valentine went with them as far as the 
picket-line. Here they paused to shed a tear over Dolly 
Dumplings—the gallant Dolly ; then taking Mary’s hand 
and placing it in Harry’s, the miller spoke : 

*‘T'll not balk your happiness any longer. May the 
Lord bless you both ! and may I be forgiven for trying to 
separate you !” 

‘* May peace soon return !” said Mary, in faltering ac- 
cents, as Harry pressed her to his heart. 

‘“«’T will come some day,” answered the young soldier ; 
**some day, with independence. And then what a happy 
home we'll have on Valentine’s Hill !” 


His arms flew wide 


A GYPSY GIRL. 
Tue devotion of the gypsy, which we have read of in 
so many novels, and heard sung in numerous operas, 
must be discarded if Mme. Gerard is correct in saying that 


| the Tzigane is rarely capable of violent and enduring 


love. But, in support of the old theory, we feel bound 
to quote the following pretty story of a gypsy girl: ‘A 
touching instance of a young girl’s devotion was related 


to me on good authority. Her lover had been confined 
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in the village lock-up, presumably for some flagrant of- 
fense ; and looking out of the small, grated window, on a 
burning Sunmer’s day, he was bewailing his unhappy 


fate and the parching thirst which devoured him. Pres- 
ently his dark, slender sweetheart, attracted by the sound 
of his voice, drew near, and, standing at the other side of 
a dried-up moat, she could see her lover at the grated 
window. She held in her hand a ripe, juicy apple; but 
the only way to reach him lay through the moat. The 
girl was naked, not having the smallest rag to cover her 
brown and shining skin, and the moat was full of prickly 
thistles and tall, stinging nettles. She hesitated for a 
moment, but only for one; then plunging bravely into 
the sea of fire, she handed up the precious apple through 
the close grating. 

‘When she regained the opposite bank, the gypsy 
girl’s skin was all blistered, and bleeding at places ; but 
she did not seem to feel any pain, in the delight with 
which she watched her captive lover devour the apple.” 


HOW “MR.” AND “MRS.” ORIGINATED. 


In earlier times the ordinary man was simply William 
or John ; that is to say, he had merely a Christian name 
without any kind of handle before it or surname after it. 
Some means of distinguishing one John or one William 
from another John or another William became necessary. 
Nicknames derived from a man’s trade, or from his dwell- 
ing-place, or from some personal peculiarity, were tacked 
on their Christian names, and plain John became John 
Smith. As yet there were no ‘‘ Misters” in the land. 
Some John Smith accumulated more wealth than the 
bulk of his fellows—became, perhaps, a landed proprietor 
or an employer of labor. Then he began to be called in 
the Norman-French of the day the ‘‘ Maistre” of this 
place or of that, of these workmen or of those. In time 
the ‘* Maistre” or ‘‘Maister” as it soon became, got 
tacked on before his name, and he became Maister Smith 
and his wife became Maistress Smith. 

sut gradually the sense of possession was lost sight of, 
aud the title was conferred upon any man who had at- 
tained social distinction of any kind, whether by mere 
possession of wealth or by holding some position of more 
or less consideration and importance. It is only within 
comparatively modern times that the term came to be 
considered an almost indispensable adjunct to every one’s 
name when mentioned in ordinary conversation or writ- 
ing. Maistress Smith soon became Mistress Smith. 
Exactly how and when the term got corrupted cannot be 
said. Maister Smith, however, remained Maister Smith 

long after his wife became Mistress Smith. 


HOLLOW CLIFFS IN PERU. 

Mr. Batn, an English scientific man now in Peru, has 
obtained some further information regarding the well- 
known hollow cliffs of voleanic rock which occur along 
the coast, and reach to 700 feet above it, and which have 
been written of by Lyell and others as indications of a 
rise of the land. According to a very intelligent local 
observer, Mr. William Nation, of Lima, the excavations 
are due chiefly to a cryptogamic plant which grows on 
the surface of the cliffs, and is in active vegetation as a 
disintegrating agent during the dense fogs that prevail 
for many months of the year. Mr. Nation thinks that 
alternations of dry and damp air, by causing the cells of 
this burrowing plant to expand and contract, effect the 








removal of scales of mineral matter from the surface of 
the rock, and hence eventually excavate the latter. 
Fancying that the plants might (as do some lichens) 
chemically affect the rock, Mr. Ball submitted specimens 
to an eminent cryptogamist, who found it to be an Alga, 
and harmless in this respect. Mr. Ball himself is dis- 
posed to think that vicissitudes of temperature, aided by 
alternations of moisture and dryness, dry fog and sun, 
may play the greatest part in effecting the hollows. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Nation will follow up the pro- 
blem, which wants only careful observations to solve it. 


THE PERSIAN MIDAS, 


WHEN passing an Arab’s tent I met aman from Shuster, 
who related several anecdotes to me, among which was 
the following version of the story of Midas and his ass’s 
ears : King Shapur had horns, of which he was greatly 
ashamed. Fearing that his subjects might learn the fact, 
and that his dignity might be compromised, he ordered 
every barber who shaved his head to be put to death im 
diately afterward, so that the secret might not transpire. 
At length one who was about to experience this fate suc- 
ceeded in persuading the King to spare his life and to 
employ no one else, so that the secret, which he took a 
solemn oath not to reveal, might remain with him 
alone. 

For three years he kept his oath, but at last, the secret 
becoming too heavy a load for him to bear, to releasc 
himself from it he went to the mouth of a well and 
called out, ‘‘Oh, Well! Know that King Shapur has 
horns.”’ 

Shortly afterward a shepherd, passing by the well, cut 
a reed growing at its edge to make himself a pipe to pipe 
his sheep. 

The first time he played upon it, instead of music, 
there only came from it the words, ‘‘Shapur has horns ! 
Shapur has horns !” 

The King soon learned that his secret had been be- 
trayed, and sent for the barber, who conf.ssed that al- 
though he had divulged it to no one, according to his 
oath, he had been compelled, in consequence of the in- 
tolerable burden of keeping it, to deliver himself of it 
at the mouth of the well. King Shapur accepted his 
excuse, and graciously pardoned him. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


AccorpinG to Mr. Stallibrass, the history of deep-sea 
sounding might almost be said to date from the time of 
the first Atlantic cable scheme in 1858, but proper atten- 
tion has not been given to the subject until quite re- 
cently. The work of surveying with a view to ascertain- 
ing the configuration of the ocean-bed previous to lay- 
ing a submarine cable is of vital importance. Between 
Cadiz and Teneriffe alone, a distance of about 700 miles, 
673 soundings were taken on one expedition, resulting in 
the discovery of two banks, two coral patches and four 
other shoal spots. Some of the inclines near these banks 
were remarkable for their steepness. On the east side of 


one of these the bottom fell precipitously for 450 feet. 
On a sounding taken by the Dacia during her survey of 
the Seine bank, a precipice of 1,800 feet was found. A 
map of the mouth of the Congo showed a most remark- 
able submarine gully, the contour lines of which were 
drawn from 202 soundings, many of these having been 
In the mouth of 


taken at intervals of less than one mile. 








ORIGINAL FORM OF SNEAK-BOX FOR GUNNING. 


this remarkable river a depth of no less than 1,452 feet 
was found, the Thames in a similar locality giving only 
about forty feet. The gully was distinctly traced 100 
miles out at sea. 


SINGLE-HAND YACHTING. 
By W. P. STEPHENS, 


Yacutine, in common with all outdoor sports, has 
grown greatly within the last dozen years, but still the 
increase in men and vessels to the great pleasure navy is 
by no means proportional to the many natural advantages 
which our country offers. The climate, with only a mode- 
rate amount of rain in Summer, is especially favorable 
to outdoor life, in marked contrast to that of the British 
Isles, the great home of yachting and boating ; the young 
Lriton being afloat half the time in a boat of some sort, 
and spending days at a time, in rain and fog, without a 
sight of the sun. Besides our dryer and brighter climate, 
the waters offer as great a contrast to the few small 
rivers and the rough and stormy sea that are the cruising- 
grounds of British sailors. Nowhere else on the globe 
ean be found an equal extent and variety of water for 
pleasure -cruising to that in the United States: the 
Great Lakes, from Superior to the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
the mighty systems of rivers, of which the Mississippi 
stands at the head ; the bays and sounds of the Atlantic 
coast, and the coast itself, with plenty of good harbors 
at convenient distances. 

The reason, perhaps, why cruising is not more general 
is because the capabilities of the smaller and less expens- 
ive craft are not fully understood ; the popular idea of 
yachting being derived from the large and costly craft, 
whose doings are so widely heralded every season. As 
soon, however, as a man begins to realize that size itself 
is not a factor in yachting, and has nothing to do with 
the pleasure and benefit to be derived from a life afloat, 
he is in a fair way to learn how to avail himself of all the 
chief charms of yachting at a moderate cost. To many 


yachting is but an excuse for idleness, a dawdling in a 
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luxuriously fitted vessel, 
with all the conveniences 
of a city house, and none 
of the vigorous work which 
lends a spice to a sea life; 
and to all such yachting 
means money in plenty 
Fortunately there are 
others who prize, first of 
all, the actual conflict with 
wind and wave, the sense 
of power which comes as 
the hand grasps the tiller, 
the discipline of mind ar 
body that accompanies 4 
regular routine of sea work, 
the health that follows a 
life in the open air, and the 
habits of self-reliance and 
of prompt decision and ac- 
tion. 

It is through the example 
and writings of yacltsmen 
of this class that a new word 
has been added to the nauti- 
cal vocabulary, the term 
‘*single-hand,” now so fre- 
quently applied to yachts- 
men and yachts. The “single-hand” sailor is one 
who sails entirely alone, while his craft, the ‘‘ single- 
hander,” is a boat sufficiently small to be handled, un- 
der all circumstances, by a crew of one. It does not 
follow that a companion is never carried—the boat is 
usually capable of accommodating an extra hand—but 





| the main point is that, if necessary, she can be managed 


with perfect ease and safety by the owner only. The 
great charm of such a boat, in addition to the sense of 
ownership, of authority and of responsibility, is the inde- 
pendence of others, the power to go and come at will, no 











PRESENT STYLE OF CRUISING SNEAK-BOX. 
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waiting in harbor because the guests from town have not 
arrived or the crew or steward is mysteriously missing 
ashore, no hurrying through a pleasant cruise in order to 
jJand some one at a railway station, no seasick passengers, 
no crew to feed while the owner is ashore; and though 
there may be times when aid or companionship would be 
welcome, they are few compared to the many annoy- 
ances to which a man is subjected who keeps a large 
yacht for the benefit of his crow and his guests. 

The craft employed by the single-hand cruisers are as 
various as the tastes of the men themselves, for every 
boat of this kind reflects, in a measure, the individual 
peculiarities of her owner ; but in a general way they 
may be divided into three classes: the small boat pro- 
nelled by oars as well as sails; the ‘‘ canoe-yawl,” so 
valled, a very large and powerful canoe, in which the 
sails are practically the sole means of propulsion ; and 
the small, full-decked yacht of as large a size as one man 
can handle. 

Of the first class, a large number are to-day afloat on 
the rivers and lakes of the United States, and they are 
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sides, but with a great arch to the deck. The bottom is 
almost the shape of the bowl of a spoon, while the top is 
of much the same shape, but with an oblong opening for 
the crew. The deck at the sides is barely above the 
water, and on it sedge is spread until the boat is con- 
cealed, the gunner sitting low in the well and sculling 
with an oar. A small sail and a centreboard of peculiar 
form fit it for sailing as well as rowing, and it is an ex- 
cellent boat for general use as well as for gunning, being 
fast and safe in rough water. Below the high-arched 
deck is room for stores and bedding, while the curved 
bow permits of easy beaching and hauling up. Mr. 
Bishop’s boat, the Centennial Republic, was 12 feet long 
and 4 feet wide, drawing about 6 inches when loaded : 
but within its limited space he managed to stow all that 
was needed for a cruise of indefinite length, fresh pro- 
visions, of course, being laid in as needed. His log of 
the cruise, ‘‘ Four Months in a Sneak-box,” was widely 
read, and called attention, for the first time, to the boat, 
so that it has since been widely used and greatly im- 
proved for cruising purposes. As now used, the boats 





KITCHEN SCENE IN THE YACHT “ MANITA.” . 


each year becoming moze popular, while the models are 
rapidly improving. Their introduction dates back to 
1875, when Mr. N. H. Bishop, famous as a traveler, canoe- 
ist, explorer and writer, started one December day from 
Pittsburg, Pa., the head of the Ohio River, on a cruise 
of 2,600 miles down the Ohio and Mississippi and across 
the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the Suwanee River, 
the terminus of his canoe cruise down the coast in the 
preceding year. The object of the cruise was partly 
pleasure, with a rest from business cares ; but the ad- 
venturous cruiser was desirous, also, of studying the inner 
life of these two great arteries to an extent that was not 
possible by any of the conventional methods of travel— 
to enter intimately into the life of the thousands who 
make their dwellings on or beside the two great rivers. 


The boat selected for this work was in itself a novelty, | 


an odd-shaped little craft peculiar to a corner of New 
Jersey, and known by the quaint title of Sneak-bow, or 
sometimes by the less complimentary one of Devil's 
Coffin. As the former name indicates, it is used for the 
purpose of sneaking on the flocks of ducks that abound 
in Barnegat Bay, for which use it is built very low in the 





are from 13 to 15 feet long, 4 to 5 feet wide, with a higher 
side than the original boat, not being needed as a blind 
for duck-shooting. They are fitted with sails, centre- 
board and oars. Two movable hatches can be locked 
over the well, closing it completely when left for a 
time. In spite of the limited space the single - hand 
sailor finds no trouble in stowing below all the supplics 
and stores he requires for some weeks; an amount of 
‘“‘duffle” that would surprise any one who saw if un- 
loaded beside the boat. When packed, with hatches 
locked and sails stowed on deck, the boat may be 
shipped by car or steamer as easily as a box ur a barrel, 
to Florida, to the lakes, or to a point on any river it is 
desired to explore, and when the owner alights from the 
train the boat is waiting for him on the platform. 
Now begins the real work of the cruise. A wagon soor 
lands the boat at the water-side, hatches come off, flan- 
nels and jersey are unpacked, and in their places are 
stowed the garments of the town, to rest undisturbed 
perhaps for weeks. Fresh provisions and water are laid 
in, the mast is stepped, sail hoisted, and the venturous 
single-hander has the world before him. With a good 
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breeze in his mainsail he follows each turn of the river, | Pamlico, Chesapeake, Delaware — and the gem of al] 


eve hand on the tiller and one ready at the sheet ; alert, 
active, his boat a part of his identity, as perched on the 


weather deck he feels her respond to every inclination of | 


his body. No time now for day-dreams or idle thoughts ; 
each moment brings its special problem of how to meet 
the coming flaw of wind, seen afar on the water, or how 


best to negotiate the wave that rolls up ahead ; but with 


all his preoccupation the mind and eye are ever alive to | 


the changing panorama of hillside and meadow, of wood 
and wheat-field, of sombre swamp or brilliant Autumn 
forest. 

A few hours of this work is apt to remind one that he 
has an appetite to be appeased ; then, if for any reason 
time is of value, the grub-box is drawn from below-deck, 
and a cold lunch is taken while the boat is held to her 
course. 
is anchored, or allowed to drift if the current favors, 
while the crew is relieved from his watch on deck. The 
vil-stove is soon abiaze, the water boils merrily, and in a 
little while the table is spread on top of the hatch—bread 
and butter, a neat omelet or boiled eggs, ship biscuit, 
pickles, olives, a dish of fresh fruit, or perhaps a slice of 
the excellent canned plum pudding that is such a boon 
to boating men. Add to this the fragrant coffee from the 
little French pot, and who could ask a better lunch ? 
Dishes cleared away, sail is made again, and the after- 
noon passes much as the morning has done, with that 
ever-changing monotony that is always new. 

As the shadows lengthen the wind dies down, so sail 
is stowed and oars shipped. In the calm ending of the 
lay the cruiser pulls quietly along, watching the shore 
closely until some pleasant spot is found, when the boat 
:s beached, the tent is unpacked and set over it, a fire is 
lighted, and supper, a more substantial meal than the 
preceding, is cooked and eaten at leisure. Afterward 
follows, perhaps, a search for a farmhouse, for eggs and 
milk, ora ramble along the beach or through wood and 
field ; then a half-hour within the tent over a book ora 
letter, after which the cork mattress and rugs are drawn 
out and spread, the clothes-bag is arranged for a pillow, 
and the tired sailor is soon asleep. It often happens that 
from choice or necessity the shore is neglected at night, 
the little boat rides securely at anchor in some cove, and 
the crew is rocked to sleep in his spoon-shaped bed. 

Up with the birds in the morning, breakfast is soon 
dispatclred, and the boat under way again. Perchance 
the fish may tempt him to pass an hour with rod ot troll- 
ing-line, or a flock of ducks may call the breech-loader 
from its slings below deck to furnish a brace for supper. 
Thus the days go on, not always pleasant and sunny, 
with favoring current and fair wind, but sometimes cold 
and rainy, with head winds and foul tides to hinder ; but 
the true sailor takes them all with the same philosophy 
bred of long experience, dons his oilers and sou’wester 
with a smile, aud if the work be sometimes hard and ex- 
hausting, in cold and wet, he finds comfort in the know- 
ledge that his rest at the end will be sweeter. At times 
he follows the narrow windings of some picturesque 
river; again he sails for days on broad and deep-blue 
waters, sometimes alone for days, and then again in 
eompany with the various dwellers and workers on the 
waters—the fisherman, the hunter and the boatman. 

For cruises such as this there is no land like ours; its 


mighty rivers, its many small lakes, and the. vast net- | 


work ot bays and sounds, seem designed for just such 
work. In Winter the Florida coasts offer every variety 
of cruising-ground for small craft; further north are 
the bays and sounds of the Atlantic coast—Albemarle, 


Usually, however, the sail is lowered, the boat 








waters, Long Island Sound, while noble rivers may bo 
found in almost every State. 

The original sneak-box has been superseded by newer 
and better craft, specially designed for cruising, some of 
them very handsome and shapely boats, fitted with every 
convenience that a long experience can suggest. The 
proper field for such boats is on rivers and inland waters, 
where landings may be made at frequent intervals, and 
where refuge may be found in really bad weather, as they 
are too small and confined for a man to live aboard of 
without a run ashore to stretch the legs every two or 
three days. 

For the cruiser on broader and more exposed water 
another craft is provided in the ‘ canoe -vyawl,” used 
largely in England, and now coming into use in this 
country. The name is somewhat of a misnomer, many of 
the boats being yachts rather than canoes, while other 
rigs than the yawl are frequently employed. It origin- 
ated in the fact of the first canoe-yawls being merely 
large canoes with yawl rig, but the name has been re- 
tained though the boats have changed materially. Tho 
present canoe-yawl is sharp at both ends and flat on tho 
floor, like a canoe, and similarly decked; but it has 
usually a deep keel of lead, and is very much larger than 
the canoe, being from 16 to 20 feet long and 4 to 5} feet 
wide, the latter size being large and powerful enough for 
long cruises on the seacoast. The favorite rigs are the 
lugger, with one mast in the bows and a small mizzen aft, 
or the regular yawl rig, with jib, mainsail and mizzen, 
sometimes a staysail being used. With a draft of threo 
feet and a heavy lead keel, the boat is powerful enough 
for very rough work ; her sharp ends, not unlike a surf- 
boat or whale-boat, make her safe in a sea, while she i; 
non-capsizable. The forward part is taken up by tho 
cabin, not lofty, there being just sufficient height to sit 
erect on a low seat, but nevertheless snug and cozy in 
the extreme. On one side is the bed, a rectangular frame 
of light gaspipe in which is laced a canvas bottom. This 
frame is so hung as to turn up against the wall by day, 
with bedding and pillow inside, while at night it is 
turned down, making a very comfortable bed for thio 
tired tar. Ona shelf by itself is the oil or spirit stove, 
with all its appurtenances for baking and boiling, whilo 
the polished tinware is hung near by. Against one side 
is a shallow closet some 2 feet wide and high, but onl; 
projecting 5 or 6 inches from the side, the front folding 
down and making a table, while on shelves inside are 
dishes, cups, knives, forks, pepper, salt, sugar and other 
table supplies. In various waste corners of the boat, 
where space is of less value, the canned goods, potatoes 
and similar stores are carried. The water-tank, out of 
sight forward or aft, has a pipe and faucet in the cabin. 
A neat shelf holds the ship’s library, another holds the 
toilet articles, needles, thread and such notions; on a 
shelf of their own shine the brightly polished side lights 
when not in use ; a little clock clicks cheerily away, and 
beside it hang the barometer and marine glass; a roll of 
charts rests on its special shelf, while in wire racks under 
the deck are stowed clothing and many other articles. 
The whole interior is painted o light tint. A curtain or 
two gives the needed color, and in this snug home the 
skipper reigns supreme, cooks and dines, lies at ease to 
read, or busies himself with one of those odd jobs that 
are always to be found about a boat, however small. By 


day the cabin is lighted by a skylight, and by night the 
little cabin-lamp swings above the bunk. 

Or deck the same compact and orderly arrangement 
prevails ; the open cockpit just abaft the cabin is fitted 
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with lockers, making a seat, and with closets under the 
deck around each side. Beneath the floor is stowed the 
largest anchor, in the lockers are canned provisions, 
cables, warps, blocks, and spare gear, marlinspike, lead- 
line, palm and needle, lanterns, oil-cans, fishing-lines and 
hooks, brooms and brushes, and numerous other small 
articles. ‘The compass is fitted in a special place of its 
own, always ready in sight ; while a cold lunch is,stowed 
where it can be reached easily in case the crew cannot 
leave the deck. No item of the equipment of the large 
yacht is missing, but each is duplicated in the smallest 
size. As the canoe-yawl is generally too large to run 
ashore, a boat of some kind must be carried, for which 
purpose a special craft has been devised in the form of a 
folding-canoe, a framework of oak strips covered with a 
stout canvas, so prepared as to shed water. This ingen- 
ious boat is, when extended, from six to seven feet long 
and three feet wide, and buoyant enough to carry two 
men of average weight. When not in use, the two ribs 
are removed and the frame of the boat shuts up intoa 
compact bundle that will stow beside the cockpit, beneath 
the deck, entirely out of the way, to be unfolded and 
launched over the rail whenever either shore boat or cap- 
tain’s gig is needed. Clean paint, bright spars and decks, 
polished brasswork and white canvas all bear witness to 
the loving care with which the little ship is tended by her 
lord and master, and she will pass inspection with the 
largest yacht in the fleet. The first cost of such boats is 
not excessive, from $300 to $700, according to size and 
finish, with another $100 added for outfit, including bed- 
ding, stoves, lamps and such gear. For the larger sum 
it is possible to build a canoe-yawl twenty feet extreme 
length and five feet six inches beam, o handsome and 
graceful boat on the water, with room in the cabin for 
two, a large cockpit, and a yawl rig complete; a boat in 
which a Summer can be cheaply and pleasantly spent. 
The cost of running is but small ; there is no steward to 
take a percentage on all he purchases, no crew to feed 
whether the owner is sailing or on shore, no bills for 
hauling out and painting, no towing into and out of har- 
bor ; the cost of fresh and canned food need not exceed 
$3 per week for one man, and the remaining expenses, 
once the boat is in commission, are nominal, 

Once under way, the skipper may choose his course 
wherever fancy leads him. With his light draft he can 
sail up rivers and creeks, while at the same time his boat 
is stanch and powerful enough to venture safely on wider 
waters. No need now to land at night when one can 
sleep so much better afloat. The anchor is dropped in 
some small harbor or the mouth of a creek, sails are 
furled, the oil-stove is lighted and water set to boil, the 
potatoes are washed and peeled and set aside ; then the 
snchor-light is lit, the decks are cleaned up, lines coiled 
down, the covers put on the sails, the dingy is unfolded 
and rides at the stern; then the crew turns into the gal- 
ley, the potatoes are set to boil, some canned goods are 
opened, the chops are trimmed and laid on the gridiron, 
the coffee-pot is scalded out and set beside tho stove, 
waiting for its portion of fine, fragrant Java; the bread- 
box comes into view, and neatly and methodically the 
amateur cook does his work. The front of the steward’s 
pantry, folding down, makes the table, with all its small 
fittings near at hand on the shelves, and soon it is well 
filled with the smoking dishes—broiled chops, boiled po- 
tatoes, canned peas or beans, imported pickles, bread or 
biscuit, coffee, marmalade, and a light dessert of fruit. 
No dyspepsia there; no lack of appetite, either, after a 
day in the salt air. 

After supper comes the task that most men abhor—the 











dish-washing. But if the same order and system be car- 
ried out here as prevails in the other departments of 
most single-handers, the task is not as bad as many think, 
and is soon accomplished. When all is snug in the gal- 
ley, the gig is ordered to the side, and the captain pulls 
off for a trip ashore for fresh stores or water, or to mail a 
letter ; or perhaps there are neighbors near by, yachtsmen 
or fishermen, and a call is made on them. On returning 
there is a log to post, the next day’s course to lay out on 
the chart, measuring all distances and taking bearings, so 
as to become in a measure familiar with the ground in 
advance. With a book or some light work the time passes 
pleasantly until, after a final turn on deck to see that the 
anchor holds, the anchor-light burns brightly, and all is 
well, the hammock-cot is swung down, dnd the skipper 
drifts off to the land of dreams. 

In boats of this class a new element is introduced : tho 
sailor must be something of a navigator, and must look 
more closely at his chart and tide-tables than his brother 
of the sneak-box or cruiser. For the latter, it is usually 
nothing serious to take the ground—his light, flat-bot. 
tomed boat is designed specially for convenience in 
beaching and landing—and if grounded by accident a 
strong push with the oar will serve to float her. With the 
larger craft, such a mishap may be more serious, mean. 
ing at best a delay, perhaps of an entire tide, and, in 
some cases, @ much more serious disaster. It is neces- 
sary, then, to keep the run of the charts, of the buoys, and 
of all landmarks; to study closely the tides, the cur- 
rents and the prevailing winds; to be familiar with the 
signs of the weather, and to keep a constant watch on 
the progress of the vessel. To some, this would sound 
like additional labor, but to the true sailor it is a most 
interesting and engrossing occupation. It is easy to be 
seen that a life afloat is not an idle one. The crew of one 
is busy from the time he turns out in the early morning 
to scrub decks until he takes the last look at the anchor- 
light at night. In all this, however, there is little drudg- 
ery. The vigorous exercise and hard work make a round 
of duties, some in themselves disagreeable, as witness the 
dish-washing, but, taken altogether, serving to fill in the 
busy day in a manner both healthful and pleasant. 

Though comparatively a novelty, the canoe-yawl has o 
number of cruises to its credit, and those who wish to 
learn what the boat is really capable of will find much to 
interest them in the charming, little’ book by Mr. H. F. 
Speed, ‘‘Cruises in Small Yachts and Large Canoes.” 
Mr. Speed’s first venture was a small canoe-yawl, the 
Water-rat, 16 by 4 feet, a half-decked boat in which, 
sometimes alone and sometimes with a companion, the 
greater part of two Summers was spent in cruising on the 
Thames, about the Solent and the Isle of Wight—often in 
very rough water. She did not even boast a cabin; a 
movable tent did duty at night; but, in spite of fre- 
quent wet weather, he and his hardy companions cn- 
joyed the life so well, that in the third season, the Wuter- 
rat was replaced by a new boat, the Viper, in which Mr. 
Speed has spent most of his Summers since 1880. The 
Viper is 20 feet long, 5 feet 5 inches in beam, 2 feet 6 
inches deep from garboard to gunwale, and draws 3 feet 
2 inches of water, including a lead keel of one ton. The 
well is partly covered by several movable hatches, with 
doors at the after end ; making a cabin for two persons. 
A long experience has taught her owner how best to 
utilize every inch of space, and the little ship is as com- 
plete in her equipment as a man-of-war. She is in com- 
mission from April to November, her owner living afloat 
nearly all the season. Her cruising-ground is a wide 


one, including the Thames, the vicinity of the Isle of 
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PREFERRED STYLE OF CRUISER. 


Wight, and all the English Channel between the two. 
She has made the run from the Thames to the Isle of 
Wight with her owner and a friend on board, and she has 
made the return passage single-handed ; no small under- 
taking, considering the small size of the boat and the 
dangers of the Channel. 

Handy and convenient as the canoe-yawl is, she cannot 
compare with the craft that can be had where greater 
first cost and draft of water are no objections. As the 
skill and confidence of the Corinthian sailor increase, he 
is certain to be ambitious of venturing still further a-field, 
to give up many of the smaller waters navigable for the 
canoe-yawl, his early cruising-ground, and to live habit- 
ually upon those which the smaller boat only ventures 
on occasionally and under the most favorable conditions. 
Such cruises are not yet common in America, but a num- 
ber have been made by English amateurs, the logs mak- 
ing very substantial additions to the yachtsman’s library. 
First and most famous is the cruise of the yawl Rob Roy, 
— for, like canoeing, it is largely to the veteran sailor, Cap- 
tain John Macgregor, that this branch of yachting owes 
its popularity. After a lengthy experience with large 
and small craft in all waters, and, after the three canoes, 
so ably described in his earlier writings, the desire for a 
larger craft and more extended cruising led to a serious 
study of the problem of the best size and model for one 
man to cruise in on the sea, as well as the most econo- 
mical arrangement of space on board. The result, the 
yawl Rob Roy, was a complete success, and she was fol- 
lowed by many similar craft. This model single-hander 
was a regularly built yacht, 21 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 
about 3 feet draft, with an iron keel and the yawl rig, 
mainsail, mizzen and jib, the best for one man to handle 
under all circumstances. 

The arrangement below was the subject of much study, 
but the result was a great success, as ample room was 
provided for sll necessary stores, all within reach of the 
cockpit ; a most essential point where a man may be 
kept at the tiller for hours at a time, without being able 


SINGLE-HAND YACHTING. 
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to go below for a moment. In the Rob Roy, Mr. Mae- 
gregor cruised back and forth across the English Chan- 
nel, in English and French ports, running up the Seing 
to the Paris Exposition of 1867, always alone; and the 
story of his cruises makes a book that can be read cnd 
re-read by the yachtsman with increasing pleasure. 

Another famous sailor among the single-handers is Mr, 
R. 'T. MeMullen, author of ‘*‘ Down Channel,” ‘ Cruise of 
>and the ‘‘Cruise of the Orion.” Mr. Me- 
Mullen has spent months at a time on board his boats 
Leo and Procyon, knocking about the English coast, and 
with scarcely a run ashore once in three or four weeks, 
In the ‘‘ Cruise of the Orion,” he tells of an adventure 
that befell him on a cruise to France, where his crew left 
him and he sailed home alone, the yacht, a yawl of 20 
tons, 45 feet long, 10 feet beam and drawing over 7 feet, 
a heavily rigged and ballasted vessel, carrying a crew of 
at least three strong and hearty seamen. How he han- 
dled her entirely alone makes a most interesting story, 
and serves to show how much a man of intelligence and 
determination can accomplish ; but such work is entirely 
beyond the legitimate scope of single-hand cruising, the 
risks being too great. 

As to the largest size desirable for a yacht to be man- 
aged alone by one man, the general dimensions of the 
Rob Roy, 21 feet long and 7 feet wide, should not be ex- 
ceeded ; but the advance of yacht-designing within the 
twenty years that have passed since Mr. Macgregor 
launched his yawl have benefited the solitary cruiser 
as much as the owner of the great racing-craft, and Lo 
can now obtain a boat far superior in all ways to the old 
Rob Roy. The ideal single-hander of this class to-day 
would be about 20 feet long on the water, with a long 
clipper stem and a taper overhang aft, like the larger 
yachts, giving plenty of room on deck with a high side 
above water, while the light and graceful overhang at 
each end removes any clumsiness in the appearance. 
The breadth would be from 6 to 7 feet, the draft, 4} to 
54 feet, while an iron keel of 1} tons would render her 
absolutely non-vapsizable. The flush-deck would bo 
broken only by a small steering-cockpit, the companion 
being long enough to include a skylight, giving light and 
air below. Rigged as a yawl with a moderate sail spread, 
such a*yacht could be readily handled by one man, the 
subdivision of sail making reefing or setting canvas an 
easy matter. The cabin is comfort itself ; just abaft the 
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mast, series of shelves across the ship carry an oil 
stove, cookingsutensils, dishes, and flour, sugar, coffee 
and similar supplies within easy reach, all being hidden 
bya curtain when not in use. The starboard side is taken 
ap by a long locker, forming a seat by day, while above 
it is swung the hammock cot, with the bedding, to be let 
down at night. On the port side, forward, is the ‘‘stew- 
ard’s pantry,”’ narrow shelves for the small articles, such 
as knives, salt, sugar, mustard, etc., for the table, the 
folding front, when lowered, making the table itself. 
Farther aft, on the same side, is a reading-table and desk, 
also folding out of the way, with book-shelves beside it 
and alamp above. Lockers and racks in the many odd 
eorners afford ample stowage-room. At the after end of 
the cabin is a long closet for clothes, oilskins and boots, 
and the clock, barome- 
ter and other bright 
instruments, with pic- 
tures, set off the snug 
interior and make a 
home that any sailor 
might delight in. Such 
a yacht may be set 
afloat complete at a 
eost of something over 
$1,000, and, once clear 
ef the shore, her owner 
is his own master; at 
least as nearly so as 
most men are in this 
world. Sailing alone if 
it pleases him, or with 
a chosen companion if 
he needs company, he 
is free from the tram- 
mels of business and 
society, dependent on 
his own resources for 
amusement and occu. ' 
pation, and all the rea 

pleasures of yachting 
are as easily within his 
reach as though he 
ewned the grandest 
schooner in the fleet. 











"HE NAUTCH- 
PEOPLE. 


Tue Nautch - people 
in Hindoostan are not 
enly singers and dancers who exhibit their skill before 
those who care to admire and to reward them, but they 
possess, also, dangerous charms, 

In a popular story of the Hindoos, called ‘‘ Chandra’s 
Vengeance,” we are told of a youth who, on hearing the 
music of the Nautch-peoploe at a great distance, is irre- 
sistibly compelled to traverse the jungle in search of 
them. When, after twelve days’ anxious endeavor to 
reach them, he discovers their encampment, Moulee, the 
danghter of the chief Nautch-woman, approaches him 





singing and dancing, and throws to him the garland of | 


flowers which she wears on her head. He feels spell- 
bound, and the Nautch-people offer him a drink which, 
as soon as he has tasted it, makes him totally forget his 
family and his dear home. So he remains with the 
Nautch-people, wandering with them about the country 
as one of the company. 








SINGLE-HAND YACHTING,— THE CUTTER “ NONA.” 


Again, in a Hindoo story called ‘‘ Panch-Phul Ranee,” 
a rajah, or king, is enchanted by the Nautch-people, so 
that he finds his happiness in roving with them from 
place to place, and in beating the drum for the dancers. 
His enchantment is accomplished in this way : He had 
set out on a journey, leaving his wife and infant son be- 
hind. One day he happened to fall in with a gang of 
Nautch-people, singing and dancing, He was a remark- 


| ably handsome man, and the Nautch-people, on seeing 


him approach, said to each other, ‘‘ How well he would 
look beating the drum for the dancers!’ The rajah was 
hungry, and told them that he required some food ; 
whereupon one of the women offered him a little rice, 
upon which her companions threw a certain powder. 
Tie ate it, and the effect was that it made him forget his 
wife, child, rank, jour- 
ney, and whatever had 
happened to him in all 
his life. He willingly 
remained with the 
Nautch - people, and 
wandered about with 
them, beating the drum 
at their performances, 
full eighteen years. 
His son, the prince, 
being now grown up, 
could no longer be de- 
tained from setting out 
in the world in search 
of his beloved father. 
After many fruitless 
attempts the prince 
discovered his father 
among the Nautch- 
people—a wild, ragged- 
looking ,;man whose 
business it was to beat 
the drum. The joyful 
prince summoned the 
wisest doctors in the 
kingdom to restore the 
rajah to his former 
consciousness; but 
their exertions did not 
, at first prove at all suc- 
cessful. In vain did 
they assure the old 
drummer that he was 
a rajah, and that he 
ought to remember his 
former greatness and 
splendor. The old man always answered that he re- 
membered nothing but how to beat the drum ; and to 
prove his assertion, he treated them on the spot with a 
tap and roll on his tom-tom. He really believed that 
he had beaten it all his life. 

However, through the unabated exertions of the doc- 
tors, a slight remembrance came gradually over him; 
and by-and-by his former mental power returned. He 
now recollected that he had a wife and a son. He also 
| recognized his old friends and servants. Having re- 
| seated himself on the throne, he governed as if nothing 
had ever occurred to interrupt his reign. 








TrovuBLE is appointed for us all here below, and there 
comes a time when we need more comfort and help than 
the things of this life can give. 
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MEMORABLE SAYINGS OF HISTORY. 








ARMY DRILL AND FREE GYMNASTICS. 


Havrinea recently received from a gentleman in Mich- 
igan a request for information about ‘‘ Free Gymnas- 
tics” and the military ‘‘set-up drill” referred to in 
my article in your September number, entitled ‘‘ What 
Shall I Do with my Boy ?” it seems best to answer such 
inquiries through your Monracty, if you will allow me so 
to do, so that others may profit by the same. 

I therefore send as accurate a description as possible 
of the “* Army Drill,” and a list of books about ‘Free 
Gymnastics,” with their prices : 


FOUR MOVEMENTS IN “ARMY DRILL.” 
No. 1. 

1, Heels together, head up, arms stretched out in front on a 
level with the shoulder, the palms extended, the tips of the fingers 
touching. 

2. Arms thrown violently apart on a level with the shoulders, 
bringing the strain as much as possible on the shoulder-blades, 
and extending the arms as far as possible, but always on the 
shoulder-level. 

No, 2. 

1. Heels together, head up, out, tips of the fingers 
placed on top of head so that the backs of the fingers touch near 
the tips. 

2. Arms straightened up, tips of fingers meeting above. 

3. Arms pushed strongly outward all the time, and moved 
like crowbars slowly downward in the plane of the body, bearing 
back hard all the time against the shoulder-blades, the palms ex- 
tended, and the edge of the palm brovght finally against the 
middle of the thigh. 


chest 


No. 3. 

1. Arms extended at the sides on a level with the shoulder, 
palms open and up. 

2, Arms moved like crowbars, from the shoulders as centres, 
in as large acircle as possible, keeping the palms of tho hands 
constantly up, and bearing back all the time against the shoulder- 
blades. 

No. 4. 

1. Heels together, head up, arms extended upward as close 

to the ears as possible, palms to the front. 


———=» 





man did not understand the language, nor recognize the 
person of him whom Marcellus would fain have spared, 


but killed Archimedes on the spot. But more frequently 
the importance of the occupations of this world fade he- 
fore the approach of death. Notable among the expres- 
sions of dying men for sadness mingled with regret are the 


| words which Wolsey addressed to Sir William Kingston, 


Constable of the Tower, who had been sent to arrest him. 
They are better known in the altered form in which they 
occur in Shakespeare’s play of Henry VIIL., but tho 
original version is thus preserved to us: ‘Jf I had served 
my God as diligently as I have served my king, He would 
not have giten me over in my gray hairs.”” Characteristic 
of the spirit which had animated her career were the 
words addressed from the scaffold to a statue of Liberty 
by the famous Madame Roland, ‘‘ O Liberty, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name!” It may be, though 
she knew it not, that her execution was part of the Divine 
retribution for the blood of the murdered king, which, 
under the guise of a false liberty, the Girondist party 
had joined in shedding. The last words of the great 
English statesman William Pitt are said to have been, 
** Oh, my country! how I leave my country!” alluding to the 
withdrawal of Austria from the coalition which had been 
formed against Napoleon. 

The words of comment expressed in epigrammatic form 
are so numerous, that it is only by way of examples that 
we would adduce a few of them. ‘The Pyrenees are no 


more,” was the boast of Louis XIV. when, by the suc- 


| cession of his young grandson, Philip V., to the crown of 


2. Arms and knees kept stiff, body bent forward until the tips | 


of the fingers touch the knees, the ankle or the ground, according 
to the limberness of the individual. 
The upward movement in this may be quick, but the down- 


ward one should be slow, and the muscles at the back of the body | 


and the legs should be stretched to their fullest tension, 


BOOKS ABOUT FREE GYMNASTICS. 


How to Get Strong—Blaikie .. $1.00 
Sound Bodies ‘ 40 
srief Manual of Gymnastics .................... 25 
Art of Gymnasties—Dick ................. - 1.00 
Light Gymnastics—L. B. Hunt.................. 50 
Gymnastics—S, W. Mason............ 40 
Free Gymnastics—Saiart.................ccecees 18 
UND «0 355:5 66s sinus Sus oesentnccn - 120 
J. M. M 


MEMORABLE SAYINGS OF HISTORY. 


Ir has often been proposed to make a collection of the 
last words of remarkable persons, although they are said 
to express but seldom the ruling passion of their life. 
The last words of Archimedes stand out foremost among 
the exceptions to this rule. It is related that this great 
mathematician and engineer was occupied with a mathe- 
matical problem at the moment when Marcellus carried 
by assault the City of Syracuse (n.c. 212), and that he 
was so intent upon this occupation, that he knew nothing 
of what was going on in the city. Even when he was 
roused by the presence of a Carthaginian soldier, who 
brandished his sword in a threatening manner over his 
head, he only looked up to request the enemy, “ Wait 
till I have finished’my demonstration !” 





Spain, by virtue of the will of Charles IT. (1700), he 
thought to add the control of that kingdom to his abso- 
lute authority in France. The protracted Wars of the 
Spanish Succession, however, disappointed him in his 
hope, and many sorrows and reverses were in store for 
him ere, only two years before his death, he beheld hia 
grandson recognized as King of Spain. It is related thee 
King George II. consoled Maria Theresa for the con- 
quest of Silesia, by Frederick II. of Prussia, by the 
maxim, ‘‘Ce qui est bon & prendre est bon a rendre.’’ But 
the ultimate fate of the province which the Seven Years’ 
War did not serve to regain, proved him to be mistaken. 
The scruples of the same queen to join with the Empress 
Catherine of Russia and Frederick of Prussia in the 
first partition of Poland, in 1772, drew from the male 
party to this iniquitous act the sneering remark: ‘J 
would as soon undertake to write the Jewish history in mac- 
rigals as to make three sovereigns agree, especially when two 
of them are women.” Nevertheless he had his way, and 
secured his share of the booty. The efforts of another 
popular queen, Louisa of Prussia, to modify the humil- 
iating terms of the peace offered to Prussia (1807), by the 
conquering Napoleon, gained only the unworthy rejoin- 
der, rendered still more heartless by the empty compli- 
ment, ‘‘Je ne vous laisse que vos beaux yeux pour pleurer 
vos malheurs.” 

There are some historical sayings which have passed 
into the region of proverbs. Foremost among these we 
find, ‘* The die is cast,” by which Cesar expressed the 
irrevocable nature of the step he had taken, when, by 
bringing his legions across the river which formed the 
boundary of his province, he transgressed the law of the 
state, and virtually declared war against Pompey and his 
adherents. It is worthy of remark that this same act of 


the Roman general, which opened the long civil wars, 
gives us the similar proverbial phrase, ‘‘To cross the 
Rubicon.” Wo need hardly remind our readers of the 
words of King Edward I., ‘* Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
Unfortunately, the | which, as the motto of the Order which he founded, com- 
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memorates the story of the ‘‘ fair and good ” Countess of 
Salisbury and her lost garter. Another expression in 
common use, * Defend me from my friends,” is, with the 
addition, ‘‘I can defend myself from my enemies,” as- 
signed to Marshal Villars, the celébrated French gene- 
ral and diplomat. It is said to have been addressed to 
Louis XIV., when the Marshal took leave of him before 
departing on an embassy to the court of Vienna. The 
cynical remark of Voltaire on the execution of Admiral 
Byng for failing to relieve Fort Mahon in 1756, although 
it occurs in the account of that event in ‘‘ Candide,” may 
well be placed among the epigrammatical sayings of his- 
tory. ‘* Pour encourager les autres,” was the satirical 
reason given by the French critic for an action on the 
part of the British Government which was probably a 
sacrifice to popular feeling, and which posterity finds 
difficulty in justifying. Another cynical criticism on an 
historical event is that of the famous Talleyrand, on the 
execution, in 1814, of the Due d’Enghien, for alleged 
complicity in a conspiracy against the life of Napoleon, 
“It is worse than a crime, it is a blunder.” To the same 
prolific author of bon mots is attributed the prophetic 
warning to Napoleon, that his invasion of Spain, in 1807, 
would prove ‘‘ the beginning of the end.” Another say- 
ing of more general import is the maxim, ‘‘ Surtout point 
de zele,’ which the French diplomatist is said to have re- 
commended to all concerned in affairs of state. Certainly 
in his own character he carried out the motto, for never 
was there a man so little carried away by enthusiasm. 
This peculiarity can alone account for his success (we 
had almost said his survival) under so many régimes, 
beginning with the Bourbons, and extending over the 
Revolution, the Consulate, the Empire, and the Restor- 
ation, until his death in the reign of Louis Philippe. 
Space fails us to enumerate more of the cynical witticisms 
for which this remarkable statesman acquired so great a 
reputation. It is indeed asserted that he is not account- 
able for all the famous sayings with which his penetrat- 
ing intellect and brilliant wit are accredited. The apho- 
rism, for instance, commonly attributed to him, that 
‘speech is given to man, not lo express his thoughts, but to 
conceal them,” may undoubtedly be traced to a more 
ancient source. We must leave our readers to decide for 
themselves as to its truth, but in case they consider ita 
just estimate, not only of the intention, but also of the 
employment, of language, we will not venture to direct 
their attention to more of the almost innumerable say- 
ings of history. 
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THE MONK OF AFFLIGHEM. 


Tue legend of the Monk of Afflighem bears some re- 
semblance to the beautiful tradition of the Seven Sleepers. 
If it fails to interest the reader, the cause must be as- 
signed to the simple manner in which it is told rather 
than to the subject itself. 

Toward the end of the eleventh century occurred, in 
the Abbey of Afflighem, in Dendermonde, East Flanders, 
a most wonderful event, the pious Fulgentius being at 
that time the abbot of the monastery. 

One day, a monk of very venerable appearance, whom 
no one remembered to have seen before, knocked at the 
door of the monastery, announcing himself as one of the 
brotherhood. The pious Abbot Fulgentius asked him 
his name, and from what country he had come. Where- 
upon the monk looked at the abbot with surprise, and 
said that he belonged to the house. Being further ques- 
tioned, he replied that he had only been away for a few 


morning of the same day, in the choir with the other 
brothers. When, in chanting, they came to the verse of 
the Ninetieth Psalm, which says, ‘‘ For, a thousand years 
in Thy sight are butias yesterday,” he pondered upon it 
so deeply that he did not perceive when the singers left 
the choir, and he remained sitting alone, absorbed by the 
words. After he had been a while in this state of re- 
flection, he heard heavenly strains of music, and on look- 
ing up, he saw a little bird which sang with a voice se 
enchantingly melodious that he arose in ecstasy. The 
little bird flew to the neighboring wood, whither he fol- 
lowed it. He had been only a little while in the wood 
listening to the heavenly song of the bird ; and now, in 
coming back, he felt bewildered—the appearance of the 
neighborhood was so changed he scarcely knew it again. 
When the pious Abbot Fulgentius heard the monk 
speak thus, he asked him the name of the abbot, and 
also the name of the king who governed the country. 
And after the monk had answered him and mentioned 
the names, it was found, to the astonishment of all, that 
these were the names of the abbot and the king who had 
lived three hundred years ago. The monk started, lifted 
up his eyes, and said : ‘* Now, indeed, I see that a thou- 
sand years are but as one day before the Lord.” Where- 
upon he asked the pious Abbot Fulgentius to administer 
to him the Holy Sacraments ; and having devoutly re- 
ceived them, he expired. 








CARLYLE IN AN ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


‘*A Sunpay occurred during a visit, and Carlyle went 
to church with the rest of the party. I was next him,” 
says Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘‘and he was very anxious te 
follow the ritual, never having been present at the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England before. He insisted upon 
having the psalms and lessons and collects and so forth 
found for him in the Prayer-book, and was curious and 
attentive about everything. It was in the days when the 
responses used to be made by the clerk, and the congre- 
gation did not habitually join in them. When he came 
out he asked, ‘ Who is the man that says Amen?’ And I 
tried to explain to him that he was supposed to represent 
the congregation in saying Amen and making the re- 
sponses, in which it was not very usual for any ono else 
to support him. He was surprised, and wanted to know 
if I ever took part in the responses, to which I replied, 
‘No; not unless the clerk had a weak voice, which 
seemed to want reinforcing.’ This tickled him greatly, 
and he kept bursting out laughing on our way home from 
church. I did not happen to meet Carlyle for some time 
after this. And then, one evening, at his’own house in 
Chelsea, his first word to me was, ‘ Well, have you been 
reinforcing a weak clerk lately ?’” 








A Tecuatcan Detam.— David, the famous Frenck 
painter, made one of his pictures for the Salon, with the 
figure of a prancing horse foaming at the mouth It 
was all the rage. One day, as David passed along the 
gallery, he saw a sturdy farmer laughing heartily at the 
picture. ‘‘ What are you laughing at ?” the painter in; 
quired. ‘‘Iam thinking of the imbecile who drew the 
horse,” replied the farmer. ‘Only an idiot would be 
ignorant of the fact that a horse never foams unless he 
has a bit in his mouth, sir.” 


PerFectTIon does not exist; to understand it is the 
triumph of human intelligence ; to desire to possess it iz 





hours. He had been singing the matins, ho suid, in the 


the most dangerous kind of madness, 





A BROKEN SWORD. 




























































A BROKEN SWORD. 


THE shopman shambled from the doorway out 
And reached it down— 
Snapped in the blade! *Twas scarcely dear, 
1 doubt, at half a crown. 


Useless enough! And yet may still be seen 
In letters clear, 

Traced on the steel in rusty damascene, 
* Pour Parvenir.” 


Whose was it once? Who manned it once in hope, 
His fate to gain ? 

Who was it dreamed his oyster world should ope 
To this—in vain ? 


Perchance with some stout Argonaut it sailed 
The Western seas; 

Perchance but to some paltry Pym availed 
For toasting cheese! 


| Or decked by beauty on some morning lawn 
| With silken knot, 

Perchance ere night for Church and King ’twas drawn— 
Perchance ’twas not! 


Who knows or cares? To-day, ’mid foils and gloves 
Its hilt depends, 

Fianked by the favors of forgotten loves— 
Remembered friends ;— 


And oft its legend lends in hours of stress 
A word to aid; 

Or, like a warning, comes in puffed success— 
Its broken blade, 


AusTIn Dosson. 
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"% SLENDER, GIRLISH FORM STOPPED OPPOSITE THE CAR-WINDOW BEHIND WHICH HE WAS IMPRISONED, SHE HAD AN AX 
: IN HER HAND, AND SHE USED IT EFFECTIVELY IN HIS BEHALF.” 


THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 


CHAPTER IV. 


A LEAF FROM THE PAST, 


Nor a word was said. Scarcely a sound, save the 
souads of the sea and the storm, smote upon the silence. 
Once, it seemed tc the man that he heard a sigh break 
from the lips of the woman opposite him ; but it might 
have been only the wash of the water among the high- 
piled rocks above the breast of Nona Clyde ; he—he 
would have given much—very much—to have been sure 
she sighed—quite sure—for then he would have felt that 
she still loved him, loved him with a passion that could 
never die—-loved him tenderly, though her paradoxical 
heart had put pitiless vengeance upon his track. But, 
the moon was buried in deep darkness when she sighed 
Vol. XXVL, No. 2—13. 





—if she sighed at all—and so he could not know; he 
could never know. 

Once, the woman fancied that a sob came aeross -the 
stern lips of the man. She could not be sure, for the sea 
and sky were like ink, and the wind moaned and muttered 
unpleasantly all around and above them. Did he sob? 
She did not know. If—if he did—if he only did—she 
would be sure then that his heart was touched, in some 
way, by some thing, and that he was not merely a pitiless 
monster, such as she feared he was, and dreaded finding 
him to be. 

The moon flooded the world with light again, and still 
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these two faced one another. Don’t ask me what either 
saw in the face of the other, or hoped or feared was seen. 
Voiceless, almost breathless, until neither could endure it 
any longer, they stared into one another's faces. Then, 
as though by common consent, they let their glances fall ; 
then, they rose ajd moved slowly apart—slowly—slowly 
—oh, so slowly—with this hideous mound still kept mid- 
way between them, and the tall cross seeming to point 
with pitiless arms the opposite ways they must go, and— 

Must it be for ever ? 

It would seem so, 

The night darkened. The clouds seemed to deepen 
overhead. The rocky nook where Nona Clyde had said 
she would wish to rest—for her own choice had been of 
this spot—seemed more empty and desolate than ever. 

Wynne Arlingham waited and listened. Could the 
woman find her way around the projecting ledge alone ? 
Could she wade knee-deep in the treacherous tide which 
ran there, and not lose her footing ? Would it be possi- 
ble for her to reach safety, on the sands beyond, un- 
aided ? Ah! little he knew, little he guessed, as he 
waited and listened for the cry which never came, or the 
noisy splash of a falling body, louder even than the roar 
of the waves, how she was going, and what she was doing. 
Holding fast to the rocky ledges, until the blood ran in 
streams from her tender fingers ; creeping along slowly, 
laboriously, and sometimes almost hopelessly ; pushing 
her way where the waves tore and dragged at her, as wild 
beasts might have done ; and, all the time, with her teeth 
shut sternly over her lip; all the time saying over and 
over to herself: ‘‘ Not a word—not a cry—even in the 
most awful agony or the most imminent danger ; not a 
word, though I die !” 

He listened, waited, half hoped and half feared, until 
the time was so long that he knew she must have passed 
the point and gained the smooth and level sands beyond. 

Then he went his way. What had he hoped or feared ? 
I cannot say, not positively. I think he scarcely knew 
himself. There would have been little hope for her, as 
he well knew, if she had once gotten into the waves, out 
beyond her depth—and little more for any man who 
might have been so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to have 
reached her after that. I doubt whether he could have 
reasonably hoped to save her if she had fallen into that 
sudden, awful extremity of peril, of which there was 
more than an even chance in the darkness—even if she 
had cried promptly and loudly for help—of her doing 
which there was little if any chance at all. But-— 

‘Tt would have been something to have died with her, 
with my arms around her, and with poor Nona forgotten 
for a little,” he said, sullenly and half savagely, to him- 
self. So I half believe his hopes had not gone beyond so 
poor and dreadful a bliss as that. And the woman, as 
though her heart must needs keep time with his, while 
her brain thought his thoughts and her voice echoed his 
words, said softly to herself, as she went up the sands: 

‘‘T—I wonder whether it would have been very wicked, 
in spite of poor Nona, to have been happy if anything had 
happened, and—and we had died together ?” 

The man went back the way he came. An easier way, 
possibly, than the way the woman went. Carelessly, des- 
perately, and half inclined to find fault with his own 
safety as he passed danger after danger, he turned the 
jagged point of rocks and went his way. 

And then, suddenly, the wind cut a wide rift through 
the clouds. The moonlight glorified land and sea. And 


nowhere else did it shine brighter than upon the lean- 
ing cross which bent over Nona Clyde’s grave. 
‘*‘ My good man,” began Clarice Zadour, addressing an 








old man, bent and gray, who came down the road up 
which she was going. 

““T_—I try to be good—good——” replied the man, in 
a thin, cracked voice, suddenly looking up from the 
thoughtful mood in which he had been shut away from 
the places around him and the year in which he now 
lived--a year in a sorry and decrepit old age. Then, as 
he caught sight of the face of the woman who had spoken 
to him, he started back with a cry which was partly pro- 
test and. partly fear. 

** Who—who—are—you ?” he gasped. 

** My name is Zadour, Clarice Zadour,” responded the 
lady, with quiet dignity ; ‘‘I think you never saw me 
before.” 

**No; I never did.” 

‘*Nor heard of me ?” 

The woman’s voice took on a plaintive, pleading tone. 
Her nervous hands, restless and uneasy, wero clasped for 
a moment or two jusi then. She was waiting in an agony 
of suspense for the answer. 

But the man shook his head. 

‘*No, I never heard of you,” he replied. 

‘*How long have you lived here ?” demanded the 
woman ; “how long has your home been in the village 
yonder ?” 

‘** All my life,” said the man. 

*“Then you’ve known all the--the people——” 

She stopped. She could not say another word. The 
man evidently understood and sympathized with her. 
He bowed his head, gravely and kindly, though he made. 
no answer in words. 

** And—and what things have happened ?” 

‘** Yes, I know what things have happened here. There. 
has been little done—little of any importance—in this 
old town, for the last sixty years, that I don’t remember 
well—too well. God help me, madam, I wish I could 
forget some things.” 

**You started when you saw my face. 
me why ?” 

** But—madam—surely—pardon me—did I——” 

“You did. Why ?” 

‘*I—I thought you were some one else.” 

*‘Some one you met—yesterday ?” 

‘¢T—no--oh, no !” , 


Will you tell 


‘**Long, long years ago ?” 

** Why—yes—madam —long—long——” 

‘**Living—or dead—now ?” 

“Oh, madam—dead/ I thought, you see, for a half- 
minute or so, that you were a spirit, and-——” 

** Because of my looks ?” 

“Partly. And wi 

* Because of the way I came ?” 

** Yes, madam.” 

She caught the man roughly by the arm. A fierce 
earnestness, full of rage and despair, shone in her eyes 
and quivered on her lips. 

‘** Because I came up from toward the grave on the 
sands ? Oh, man—man—do I look like the woman who 
sleeps there by the sea ?” 

‘Yes, madam. You look enough like her to be her 
sister.” 

**Ah ? And you knew her ?” 

*‘T knew her well; the kindest, sweetest, noblest, 
and——” 

**Stop,” commanded the woman ; ‘‘I cannot bear it. 
Do you not see how it is killing me ?” 

**Pardon me, madam, I did not see. 
thought ——” 

‘That I wished to hear of the dead woman? You are 





I thought— 
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right. I do. All-—all. 


Tell me all you can about her. 
Do you hear? Do you understand ?” 
“Yes, madam. But there isn’t much to tell. I—I 


said I knew her well. But I fear that wasn’t quite true. 
She was always so kind to the fisher-folk, that we all felt 
we knew her ; she always had a bright smile and a kind 
word——” 

“ Always? Bright smiles ? Kind words? Always ?” 

‘‘Why, yes, madam. That is, always for us. There 
was a man, though——” 

“Oh, my God, yes!” cried the woman, passionately ; 
“there always is! there always is !” 

The man looked curiously at the woman, and seemed to 
be not a little awed by her vehemence. But he went on, 
a moment later, with his story, much as though she had 
not spoken. 

‘‘She said she came here to draw and sketch,” said 
the old man, ‘‘and almost every one believed her. I 
didn’t.” 

“No? What did you think ?” 

“T’m sorry, madam, but I am not at all sure I can 
make it plain to you. ButTI'll try. I thought that she 
came here to run away from some one, and——” 

** Yes, yes !” cried Clarice, earnestly, mentally wonder- 
ing at this man’s acuteness ; ‘‘ and—and——” 

‘And that, at the same time, she hoped he would fol- 
low her—hoped he would come. Can you understand 
that, madam ? Have I made it clear ?” 

** Understand it ?” cried Clarice ; ‘‘oh, merciful God ! 
yes! Why should I fail to comprehend such paradoxes 
of the human heart? Am I not a woman? You have 
made it plain—plain enough—possibly too plain. And 
he came ?” 

The old man bowed his head solemnly. 

**He came,” he said. 

‘And then ?” 

‘-] cannot tell the rest very well, for I do not know it 
very well. And besides, I do not agree well with the 
test of the villagers. He went to see her often—very 
often—though perhaps not every day. He walked along 
the sands with her, when the weather was fine, or along 
the cliff when the waves made the lower walk unpleasant 
or dangerous ; this, too, was often—as frequently, I 
think, as two or three times a week.” 

“And his looks—her looks-—can you tell me how they 
got along together ?” 

“Not very well. I cannot say that she grew thin, or 
that she seemed to pine away, as women do in books, and 
as some real women I’ve known would have done under 
the circumstances. But she grew nervous. She got into 
the habit of looking suddeniy over her shoulder, as 
though fearful that some one or something was coming 
to her to harm her. She still smiled—at us. She still 
spoke kindly—to us. But, when she walked with the 
man, and I chanced to meet them, as I did quite often, 
she had a grave face for him, and, I think, serious 
words,” 

‘And the—the end ?” 

“The end, madam? You saw it to-night. A mound, 
kept inshape by a heap of stones, and a wooden cross to 
stand between her little bit of earth and the good heaven 
which God has for all such as she. She said, once, that 
when she died she’d like to rest there. So we gave her, 
her wish. I helped carry her to her grave myself, and I 
never knew a sorrier day. We all loved her, madam—we 
all loved her.” 

“But—my good man—how did she die? Tell me 
about her death, please.” 

“Well, the man went away, and—and——” re 





‘*And never came back ?” 

‘*Yes, curse him, and never came back. And he'd. 
better never come back, either. The villagers hate him 
and despise him. I’m not sure that they wouldn’t do 
him severe bodily harm, if they caught him here. Ha 
never came back ; and he never will.” 

“You don’t seem to agree with the rest of the people 
here ?” 

‘“No, madam, not in all things.” 

‘‘ There are two parties, then, as far as the opinions re 
garding the death of my—that is, the death of this un- 
fortunate lady, are concerned ?” 

‘*Pardon me, madam, there are three.” 

‘‘ Three ?” 

‘‘Yes, madam. There is old Janus; there are all tho 
rest of the people ; and there is myself.” 

“And you? Do you agree with the rest of them in 
having a dislike for the man who went away—the man 
who never came back ?” 

‘‘A dislike, madam? Dislike is not the right word by 
any means. I loathe him, I detest him. My hate for 
him is deeper, more intense, and more lasting than that 
of any of the others is, or ever can be.” 

‘And Janus? Who is he ?” 

‘*He’s the man at whose house the young lady lived 
while here.” 

‘Ah? And what does Janus say ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘Nothing ? I do not understand——” 

‘*No, madam, and no one does. I think no one over 
dared speak to Janus regarding the matter at all. And 
so, no one knows what he thinks,” 

**T must know; I will.” 

“Tt is impossible, madam.” 

**T will go to him myself, and ask him,” 

“It would do no good. And now, madam, I've a long 
walk to take, and the clouds are coming again across the 
sky, and coming fast. I must hurry, and maybe you’d 
better hurry, too. Is there anything more—anything—” 

‘*There is one thing more. How did my—that is, how 
did the lady die ?” 

‘*Why, madam, you see—you know—that is—— Well, 
no one knows /” 

‘But men have opinions. You think that——, 

** Madam, the villagers think—think—think——” 

‘* Stop,” commanded Clarice, imperiously; ‘‘I hoped 
you would save me the pain of asking the question, but I 
see it was too great a demand to make upon you. Has 
any one ever thought that—that she killed herself?” 

“Yes, madam. I—I’m sorry to say so, but almost all 
the villagers think that.” 

‘And you think i 

‘*No one knows what Janus thinks,” interrupted the 
man, his whole manner hurried and uneasy. ‘‘ Good- 
night, madam — good- night. No one ever asked old 
Janus.” 

‘* What do you think ?” demanded Clarice, laying her 
hand firmly on the man’s arm. 

‘*T—I didn’t mean to tell you. I never told any one. 
I intended to live and die without saying it. But, if you 
will have it, you must. J think the man killed her !” 

The man spoke with evident reluctance and regret, but 
he spoke none the less firmly. 

The woman actually smiled! Judge of her marvelous 
powers of will by that! Judge, in the light of that fact, 
of the ways in which she will go, and the means which 
she will use, to the end that she may be even with the 
cowardly criminal of whom this man has been telling 
her ! 
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She smiled! She held out her hand, cordially, and 
took into her own steady clasp the shaking fingers of the 
man who had thus done her this great, though crnel, 
service. She said some sweet words of gratefulness and 
good wishes, and the man went his way—and vanished in 
the night. 

And then, when he was gone, she was at once another 
sort of woman. The smile faded out of her face. The 
fixity and steadiness dropped away from her trembling 
limbs. She staggered a half-dozen paces to the right, as 
though feeling that she was stricken and in danger, and 
must, perforce, hide herself and her terrible agony. Then 
she fell prone upon her face, down—down among the tan- 
gle of cruel, thorny shrubs—down upon the flinty stones 
——down upon the drenched soil. She clutched madly at 
the stones and sand and twigs and grasses. She wept ; 
she moaned ; she raved. 

‘““Q God,” she cried, ‘‘must this, indeed, be true ? 
Was not my shame great enough, my disgrace deep 
enough, without this? Oh, Nona, Nona, do you know, 
an you know, up in the heaven where such pure souls as 
yours find a home, no matter how nor where nor why 
misfortune has stricken them—do you know howI am 
suffering to-night ? I—I swore I’d revenge your wrong, 
Nona; oh, my God, how I have kept my oath! Loved 
the man who deceived you—and still loved him when I 
knew the truth! Loved—loved the man who most likely 
killed you, the man who could not be patient enough to 
wait until you died from the less tangible blows he had 
set fai. upon your proud mind and your sensitive soul ! 
Loved him! loved him! and, God help me —love him 
still! A pretty championI! ©@ God! God! let me die! 
tet me die!” 

She grew calmer. She lay silent. Not a sob shook hev. 
Her hands no longer plucked and tore at the shrubs and 
tthe soil. But—she was not dead; she had not even 
fainted. She was trying, trying hard, to fashion her lips 
to a newer prayer than the one she had prayed—a newer 
one and a better one. 

“Merciful God,” she said, and her voice was only a 
whisper, ‘‘ grant me power to root out every unworthy 
passion from my heart. Give me time and place and 
opportunity to render unto Wynne Arlingham, to the ut- 
most, the reward he deserves. Let me live ! O God, let me 
live!” 

She pressed her hot face down among the cool wet 
leaves, glad for the refreshing sense they imparted, and 
quite unmindful of the stones and sand. She was ‘fight- 
ing out, again—or trying to—the battle which one may 
fight every day—and never win. She was learning that 
human passion will accept no negative from the heart 
over which it has once asserted its dominion—that no 
idol falls until it has failed to hold a present and a per- 
sonal faith—and all the time she was crying, doubtingly 
and despairingly, in the silence of her tortured soul, ‘‘ No 
—no—no !” 

The rains fell—and drenched her. The winds blew— 
and chilled her. And still she fought this unavailing 
fight. Still she found only the one old paradoxical con- 
¢lusion : ‘‘ No peace for me until he has no peace ; when 
he has no peace left, then I have nothing left me but 
to die.” 

She lay there for hours. The night grew darker and 
more and more tempestuous. No one saw her save the 
‘One without whose knowledge not even a sparrow falls. 
“fS$ome one came along the road; he made no pause ; he 
did not see her. She heard his footsteps, nearer —nearer 

»&neare:—but she did not look up. She could not have 


seen him, there in the thick darkness, if she had. She 








could not have spoken with him, unless she had risen, 
walked out into the road, and thrust her presence 
upon him. But—it might have been better, all things 
considered, if she had done that. The man with whom 
she had talked was honest, truthful, clear - headed, ob- 
servant, modest, and no more prejudiced than most men 
are. But—the man she allowed to pass her unchallenged 
was none other than old Janus. And—there are two ways 
of telling a story ! 

Hours after this man passed her, she rose to her feet 
and staggered up the road to the village. She found the 
small and inconvenient hotel at which she had left her 
luggage. She retired to her room, but not to sleep. 

‘“*To go away so far that I shall never, never see him 
again, and to let Vinton Bayul have the right to stand 
between him and me for ever—that is my only hope,” 
were the words which she kept saying over and over 
again the whole night long. So, you see, she had fought 
out her battle—and failed—failed, after all. 

Hours before she went home, the man with whom she 
had spoken ran against another man in the darkness. 
The two men spoke at once. Each recognized the voice 
of the other. 

‘* Fisherman Jack,” cried one. 

‘*Mr. Arlingham,” said the other. 

‘You know me, then ?”’ said the lattcr. 

‘*Know you? I should know that kindly and manly 
voice anywhere. And your face, sir, ‘though I cannot 
see it in this darkness, I shall never, never forget. 1! 
think I have an unusual memory for names and faces, 
and for voices, too.” 

“T should think so, since you remember me.” 

‘*Well—no! Notin your case. For every one in the 
village will know you in a moment, yes—and gladly wel- 
come you, too.” , 

‘*T hope so, though I fear you flatter me.” 

‘Not at all, sir ; every one loved you, and none of ug 
heave forgotten the kind things you did for some of us.” 
“Tam glad. But it was many, many years ago.” 

‘*Was it ? It seems scarcely more than yesterday. How 
long ago was it that I met you last ?” 


“Think, Jack ; think hard. Cs «2+ you remember ?” 
“No.” | 
‘** Something—unpleasant —sad — and——” 


‘Unpleasant ? Sad? I—I cannot think what you 
mean, Mr. Arlingham. Iam sure no unpleasant memo- 
ries are suggested by you ; how could they be ?” 

So that—— 

There must be two ways of telling a story ! 

And it may be that one need not question more than 
one man in order to find out both! 





CHAPTER V. 
AT THE END OF A LONG ROAD. 

To rue end of the first stage of the fugitive’s journey, 
doubtingly and hesitatingly and uncertainly. A long 
pursuit, following closely upon a long and erratic and 
seemingly aimless flight, with more of hope and much of 
certainty, since inquiry seemed to yield a more definite 
fruitage of information. 

And then, the journey was a definite enough one tc 


-have quite fully satisfied any man—any patient man) 


Perhaps Vinton Bayul would not quite stand the test, 
however, and be denominated a patient man. 

This is not the story of a detective’s labor, acute and 
painstaking, with a long search for a clew and the doubt- 
ful following of it. Why may not any man, when he 
once knows he is on the track of a man with whom he 
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‘ 
Gesires an interview, follow him until he overtakes him ?} It is the grave of an unfortunate woman over which it 


Why may not Vinton Bayul, with all the interests he has 
at stake, all the reasons for success which he has—and 
all the reasons against failure, be counted on to follow 
Wynne Arlirgham unerringly—find him inevitably — and 
—then — 

I cannot tell you why. 


| 
| 


It was a bright, fresh and thoroughly beautiful morn- | 


ing. 
one of the loneliest and least-known of the many little 
villages along a certain picturesque portion of the Eng- 
lish coast. The scenery had a reputation of being as fine 
as it was little known, however, and the people were said 
to be as sturdily quaint and worthy visit and study as the 
homes in which they lived were secluded and dreary. 
The gentleman who arrived last evening was not a tour- 


A gentleman had arrived, the evening before, at | 


ist, not in the usual and correct acceptation of the term ; | 


still, he preferred, for reasons of his own, to pose as one. 

It was black night when he arrived, and as stormy as 
it was dark. But, in the morning, the wind seemed to 
have swept the sky clean, and the heart of the sullen ses 
was already beginning to beat more steadily. 

The gentleman walked out early. It may be he had 
several reasons for doing so. He must not forget that he 
called himself a tourist ; and all tourists along this coast 
must see the sun rise. Besides, it may be that he fancied 
he might meet some one in whom he should take a de- 
cided interest ; perhaps he had some particular indi- 
vidual in mind—some one he expected to meet—or possi- 
bly even hoped to see. 

He walked along the cliffs. He looked down at the 
beach, and traced the windings of the shore for miles. 
He drew in long breaths of the morning air ; it seemed 
almost intoxicating in its strength and freshness. Possi- 
bly, thongh, the inhalations were involuntary accompani- 
ments of mental activity. It may be that the stimulation 
he felt was only a fruit grown on the tree of hope—a fruit 
he hoped he might gather before another sunrise should 
come to bless the world. 

He met an old man on the cliffs. Early as he was, the 
old man was earlier. The two had some conversation, 
the weather and the scenery furnishing all needed topics 
for a time. Then, gradually, the visitor drew the con- 
versation into the channel in which he wished it to run, 
and asked, with apparent carelessness, the question he 
had been holding just behind his lips for more than a 
half hour: 

*‘Do you know a man by the name of Wynne Aygling- 
ham ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him well.” 

**He is here in this village, is he not ?” 


"No. He was here night before last, and most of yes- 
terday. He has gone now.” 


**Do you know where ?” 

**No, sir, I do not.” 

‘*Think carefully, please. 

I will pay you well if you will tell me where he is. 

‘Indeed ? Are you a friend of his ?” 

‘*A friend ? How could any one who knows him be 
anything else ?” demanded the pretended tourist, eva- 
sively. 

** How indeed ?” replied the man, heartily ; ‘‘I assure 
you I would tell you if I knew. But Ido not know. I 
really have not the slightest idea where he was going 
when he left here. 

“Thank you. 


A great deal depends on it. 


” 


” 





tell me why that cross is put up over that heap of rocks | 


yonder, down by the sea ? 
**A wreck? Yes, indeed. 


Was it a wreck, or——” 
The wreck of a human life. 


—__— 4 
stands.” 
*‘Ah! Drowned in some gale? Lost in some tem- 
pest ?” 
*“ No; drowned in no gale ; lost in no tempest. Yes! 


lost in the tempest of a scoundrel’s passions.”’ 

‘*H’m! The world grows gray under the burden of 
such tales as that,” said Vinton Bayul, turning toward 
the village, and beginning to move slowly away, while the 
other man still stood gazing toward the sombre cross and 
the sunny sea beyond. ‘*‘ What was the lady’s name 2” 

‘‘Nona Clyde,” said the old fisherman, slowly, und 
with a quaint tenderness in his voice. 

Vinton Bayul caught his breath. A smile which was 
terrible in its evil intensity convulsed his features. 

**Aha !” he cried ; ‘“‘I am sure now that I stand at the 
gateway of success. Wynne Arlingham is a guiltier ras- 
cal, and my prond-hearted love a more sinned - against 
woman, than I had supposed—or hoped! This, then, is 
the way the life of Nona Clyde went? Iam glad—glad— 
autaD! It makes everything simple, easy, straightfor- 
ward! This day I stand at the end of a long road—a road 
over which I have to travel. When I stand at the other 
end—when my journey is done—I shall be the happiest 
and most blessed man in all the world.” 

Iie walked slowly back toward the village. As he 
went, he was revolving many questions and many schemes 
in his mind. But he did not allow himself to lose sight 
of one thing, and that was the imperative necessity of 
finding out where Wynne Arlingham had gone. 

He met another man, just in the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, and approached the matter he had in mind at once.! 

‘Do you know whether there was a stranger in town 
recently ?” he asked. 

**You’re a stranger yourself,” retorted the ~ man, 
promptly, and a littie insolently, and somewhat suspi- 
ciously. 

‘*Pardon me, I shall not be a stranger long,” replied 
the man, who was making a pretense of being a tourist, 
and smiling as he spoke ; ‘‘my name is Vinton Bayul.” 

He held out his hand. The other man took it. 

“Tam glad to meet you and know you, Mr. Bayul,” 
he said ; ‘‘my name is Janus—David Janus—at your ser- 
vice.” ; 

‘‘Thank you. Now, may I trespass on your time and 
impose on your good nature to the extent of asking a few 
questions ? Can you tell me whether there was a stranger 
in this village recently—say as late as yesterday ?” 

‘* Certainly ; she’s here yet, so they say.” 

“She ? I don’t understand you. Who is she ?” 

*T don’t know. Some rich woman, I suppose, who 
has taken a fancy to come down here to look at our 
scenery and cultivate the acquaintance of our people. I 
haven’t seen her. She must be at the hotel where you 
stop, for there is only one in the place. And, unless she’s 
tired herself out by some foolish excess of sight-seeing 
you won’t have many hours to wait. You Be 

**Hold on! I don’t care for the woman. I am not fol- 
lowing the woman; I am not looking for the woman. 
And I don’t want to see her. When any man has followed 
any woman down to this detestable place, has it, or las 
it not, so far as you know, been to the man’s advantage ?” 

‘‘T—why, really, sir, I—I think not,”’ stammered tlia 
man, nervously jingling some coins in his pocket—some 





| coins which seemed to heve a golden tone in their musical 
Good-morn—— But hold ; can you | 


clash against one another. 
**Or to the woman ?” continued Mr. Bayui, scarcely 
deigning to notice the answer Janus had made hin. 
‘**No. That is—that——” 
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«That will do. Did you know Nona Clyde ?” 

«“T ought to have known her ; she made my house her 
fiome when she lived here.” 

“Ah? I am indeed fortunate. 
‘to me ?” 

“T can scarcely do that. It—it is a long time since I 
gaw her, you know. But I can do better ; come with me 
to my home, and I'll show you an excellent likeness of 
her—that is, excellent for the time when it was made ; it 
represents her as she was when she lived under my roof ; 
now, of course——” 

The old man paused, a little uneasily. 

‘*T understand. When one has been buried for ten or 
a dozen years, a picture would scarcely-——” 

*‘Of course—of course,” somewhat incoherently assen- 
ted the old man. 

“Well, I'll go home with you. I want to see the pic- 
ture of which you speak. And now, let us speak about 
the stranger again. The man who loved Nona Clyde, or— 
or the man she loved, has been in this village within 
twenty-four hours, has he not ?” 

“T—I—how do you know ? Why do you ask ?” 

‘** Because I think I followed him here. And I want to 
be certain he was here; he was here, was he not ?” 

Janus hesitated for a half-minute. Then he answered, 
having apparently settled, in his own mind, some ques- 
tion which had troubled him. 

“‘Yes,” was his answer. 

*‘T suppose you haven't his likeness ?” 

“No; but I can describe him.” 

*‘ Describe him, then.” 

Janus did so, slowly and carefully, while Bayul fol- 
lowed him closely, making mental comments on the 
powers of observation and description possessed by the 
old fisherman. 

‘‘The estimate as to age is about the same as I should 
have made myself.” . . . ‘The clothing is unquestiona- 
bly that of the man I followed: here.” . . . ‘I shouldn't 
have called Arlingham quite so dark ; I should have said 
he was a couple of inches tailer, and twelve or fifteen 
pounds heavier. Perhaps his trouble has wasted and 
‘bent him.” 

When Janus called him an ‘‘ evil-looking man, with his 
‘face seamed with the lines of passion and dissipation,” 
Bayul felt uncertain. He had not noticed these things in 
ithe face of Wynne Arlingham, and he called himself a 
pretty good obseryer of men’s faces, and a pretty good 
‘judge of their actions. But, after all, he had known 
Arlingham but a short time, and had nevor allowed him- 
self to be intimate with him. But what more likely than 
that the face with which he had faced Clarice Zadour 
and her world had been a false and assumed one, like a 
mask at a carnival ? He had not noticed in the face of 
his rival that which David Janus said he had seen there ; 
but it was a pleasure, nevertheless, to know that the face 
of the man he was following had that in it which had 
been so vividly described to him ; it would make a cer- 
tain disagreeable piece of work easier to do, some day— 
some day when he should stand at the other end of this 
road of which he kept saying over and over again, to 
himself, that this day should be the beginning ! 

“T presume this man stopped at your house ?” 

“Yes; he did.” 

**Can you tell me where he has gone ?” 

“Why do you wish to know ?” 

“T must see him. AndIcan make it an object——” 


Will you describe her 


“Are you an officer of the law ?” demanded Janus, 
noisily clinking again, with a nervous hand, his pocketful 
of coins. 








Bayul laughed, and ‘said ‘‘No.” But he hesitated a 
little before he said it. He liked to have power over 
others. He liked to compel, where tact might as well 
have won. One reason for his long pursuit of Clarice 
Zadour had been her refusal of his love. An engagement 
of a year or two might possibly have cured him of his 
passion. 

And now he had hesitated. He wondered what David 
Janus would have said and done, and how his reluctance 
and scruples would have been overcome, and how much 
time would have been spent in the doing of it, if he had 
avowed himself an officer. 

And besides, was he not an officer? He let the wild 
words run riot through his mind : ‘‘ Am I not an officer of 
the law ? Laws older than civilization? DoTI not carry 
in my heart and brain the rude ethics of the ancient code 
which enthroned the righteousness of might, and which 
made the power of private vengeance the most imperial 
attribute of despots and dictators ?” 

But he said only a plain and simple ‘‘No,” to David 
Janus. Janus was, doubtless, ignorant of history and 
rhetoric. 

“Then,” said Janus, slowly, ‘‘I—I think—see here, 
you didn’t love Nona Clyde, did you ?” 

“TI? No; I never knew Nona Clyde.” 

‘Then I'll tell you. The man you seek was going from 
here to Liverpool.” 

** Yes ; thank you.” 

‘From there to New York.” 

re 

**And from there to some place in Dakota, where he 
owns land, and has great cattle interests.” 

** Exactly. Thank you. And——” 

**T live here,” interrupted Janus, stopping before an 
humble house standing some distance out of the village, 
and quite apart from all others. 

The two men went in. David Janus produced the 
likeness of Nona Clyde and placed it before his guest. 
The latter sat down, and looked at it for a long time in 
silence. So this was Nona Clyde, was it, as she had been 
during that Summer of her life in this desolate little 
town? This was the likeness, was it, of a woman who 
was living out the most eventful Summer of her life—and . 
her last one ? ‘‘A beautiful face,” said the man to him- 
self, and praise from so keen an observer and so excellent 
a judge as Vinton Bayul was high praise, indeed; “a 
most beautiful face. I don’t see how a man could be 
false to a woman with a face like that—not if he had ever 
been true to her !” 

He took the picture in his hand, and moved over to a 
window, where the light fell full and strongly upon it. 
He stood there for a minute or two, and thén went back 
to the table again, standing in a shaded corner of the 
room. He laid the picture down upon the table, and 
took a nervous turn or two np and down the room. 

“There is a likeness—a slight likeness—I am sure of 
that,” he muttered ; ‘‘ but I cannot tell in what it con- 
sists. Is it in their eyes? their hair? their cheeks ? 
lips ? chins? Is it in the turn of the head? In the ex- 
pression? Or in something more subtle and evanescent 
than anything physical can ever be ?” 

He stopped and looked at the picture again. 
resumed his nervous stride once more. 

‘*T—I came here to satisfy myself that I am on the right 
track,” he said, under his breath, ‘‘and that even so pe- 
culiar a name as Nona Clyde does not belong to two dif- 
ferent women, and I am letting this devilish picture 
make an utter fool of me. One would suppos2, to hear 
me mutter and see me stare, that I never had a glimpse 


Then he 
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of Nona Clyde in all my life. 
ever saw them together, those two unfortunate creatures, 
Clarice and Nona, and calied them alike? I never heard 
any one hint it. And—yet—in—in the shadow! Hang 
it all, if I meet Clarice in the night, if I ever see her in 
the night, sit by her, hold her hand in mine—as I swear 


I wonder whether any one | you might have called Clarice Zadour “ wife” before the 
| setting of the sun; you need never have followed any 
| man to America ; you need not have run the risk of stain- 


I will—I shall think of this pathetic picture of a woman | 


who lies dead, yonder, under the wave-washed heap of 
stones. I—I wonder whether some unseen and unguessed 
resemblance, in her face, to the face of the woman he had 
so unworthily lost, compelled Wynne Arlingham to love 
Clarice Zadour ? I-—I am half afraid that I am sorry for 
Wynne Arlingham ; if I am, it is the first time; and I 
swear it shall be the last time.” 

He caught up the picture impulsively. 
into Janus’s hand. 

**Put it out of sight, for God’s sake !” he cried. 

He turned and walked to the door. 

** Will—will you tell me the name by which this Wynne 
—this lover of Nona Clyde’s, will be known in Ame- 
rica ?”’ he demanded, as he paused on the threshold. 

“You told me the truth? You are not an officer ?” 

“‘T am not an officer ” 

‘*Nor a detective ?” 

a.” 

**Then I'll tell you. He'll be called by his real name, 
his own name—Winfield Cannedar.” 

“Ah? The name you always knew him by ?” 

But David Janus did not answer. 

After that, what could be more simple than the task 
Vinton Bayul had set for his hands todo? To follow 
Winfield Cannedar to Liverpool—to New York—to Da- 
kota ; to find him in some locality, perhaps, where the 
rude laws had not yet entirely outgrown the primitive 
code of personal judgment and individual execution ; to 
make insult—sudden passion—self - defense—anything— 
the ready excuse for a deed for the opportunity of doing 
which he would have spent six months of time, hundreds 
of dollars, and journeyed thousands of miles. 

He almost forgot to thank David Janus for the informa- 
tion he had given him. 

He returned to the hotel. He gathered up his lug- 
gage. He hired a rude conveyance to take him the first 
stage of his journey, and was already seated and ready to 
start, when the proprietor of the little house came out 
and spoke to him. 

‘The lady would like to see you, sir.” 

**What lady ?” / 

**The sick lady. She was out in the storm, and 

“I haven't any time to give to strangers. Did she 
mention me by name ?” 

*“*No. She spoke of you as ‘the stranger.’ 

“She did, eh ? And what is her name ?” 

**She said I wasn’t to enter into particulars—that you 
could come in and see her, or not, as you pleased.” 

**She’s very kind, I’m sure. Probably wants me to 
sympathize with her for having fallen sick in so detesta- 
ble a hole as this is ; maybe she thinks I'm more of a 
doctor, being an educated gentleman, than any one can 
be who lives in this metropolis of desolation, and so 
wants me tc prescribe for her—ha! ha! ha! And—most 
likely of all—she’d be pleased to burden me with mes- 
sages innumerable to her friends and relatives. No, sir, 
I can’i see her; and I won't. My time is too valuable. 
No doubt she is an excellent woman, but vs 


He put it 








He nodded to the driver, and the rest of the sentence 
was lost in the rattle of the wheels. 

Vinton Bayul; for.a second time you have refused your 
Had you gone in to see that suffering woman, 


heaven. 


| brokenly : 






ing your hands with the guilt of murder. 
have had paradise on earth to-day. 
All this might have been. All this you have lost! 
And yet—she did not dream you were near her. She 


You might 


| only turned her face to the wall, when they told her, in 


kinder words, the cruelty of your refusal, and moaned, 
“Oh, my God—my God—there is nothing left 
to hope for—nothing. I—I think I could have forgiven 
him, if he would only have come to me and said that that 
last accusation of Fisherman Jack’s was false !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT VINTON FOUND DOWN THE LONG ROAD. 


Vinton Bayvt had been in a hurry to leave the little 
village, in which he had made sure of the fact that he was 
following Wynne Arlingham, and that that gentleman 
was to be known by the name of Winfield Cannedar. 
But, once well away, once fully started on his terrible 
journey, he was no longer in a hurry. He almost wished 
something would happen to delay him. He wondered 
who the sick lady was, why she had wished to see him, 
and whether she were good or bad, plain or beautiful, in- 
teresting or the opposite. He was truly sorry that he had 
not seen her. We know that he might well be. 

He traveled down to Liverpool much slower than was 
actually necessary. He said he desired time to think. 
Be sure he needed it! Not for one moment did he hesi- 
tate or falter when he thought of the deed he was to do. 
Not for an instant did he relent when he pictured the end 
toward which he moved. He had determined upon the 
death of Wynne Arlingham. And the death of Wynne 
Arlingham should be an accomplished fact—and at his 
hands. With the hope of the smiles of such a woman as 


| Clarice Zadour to be his reward, he would shrink from 


nothing. This road should be—must be—a pleasant one 
to him. Only—only—he was quite willing it should bea 
long one. Taken all in all, the story of Vinton’s resolve, 


and the deed to which it led, is as pathetic a tale of hu- 
man weakness as I ever heard. 

The road a long one? Of course. 
be most natural and most prudent ? 


Would not that 
Aman might, by 


| watching his chances, kill a fellow-man in Liverpool, and 


escape paying the penalty of his crime, escape even ar- 
rest, perhaps not even fall under suspicion ; but, suppose 
he was awkward, careless, and had an unsteady hand ! 
Suppose the first stab or the first blow should not be 
fatal ? Suppose the man he had determined should be 
his victim should cry out for help, and perhaps speak o 
shout his name ? Suppose he should have no time for » 
second blow or shot, and that the man should recove) 
from the effects of his first onslaught? Suppose he 
should have to suffer the ignominy of arrest ? Suppose 
the papers of the whole world should print, with many 
additions and much of detail, the story of the man whe 
had followed a woman for years with his unwelcome at- 
tentions, and who had, at last, attempted to find his way 
into her heart over the dead body of his most formidable 
rival, claiming that she asked him to do it? Claiming? 
The cold sweat gathered clammily on his forehead, and 
ran down his face in streams. Claiming? Suppose the 
woman were to go into the witness-box against him, and 
swear that she had never dreamt of setting him such a task 
todo? Suppose the world, looking from her face to his, 
and back again, should know her to be the impersonation 
of truth, and him a liar 2? Suppose—suppose her demand 
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had %een no more than a sudden flash of passion, re- 


pented of in an hour and forgotten ina day ? Had he not 
told her, with his own lips, that he had destroyed her 
note unread ? Suppose there were some error—some 
mistake ? Suppose the note did not mean what it seemed 
to mean? He shook as though with an ague, and warmed 
himself by taking more brandy than is good for any man, 
under any circumstances. 

Could he, with his luxurious tastes, endure to mingle 
with a herd of vulgar criminals—men who stole food be- 


cause their families needed bread—men who killed be- | 
cause they were mad with drink ? Suppose they shut | 


him away from light and freedom, in some noisome jail 
or prison? Suppose they came, some morning, and, 
overpowering him by sheer brute force, carried him out, 
pushed and pulled him, half fainting and half fighting, 
up a horrible flight of steps, and then—then—hanged— 
him—by—the—neck—until—until 

He could not think of that. He dared not. 
sides, suppose, as he had supposed at first, that his at- 
tempt had been a failure, after all ? Suppose that Clarice 
Zadour should find it in her impulsive heart to forgive 
the handsome fellow who would have been so near the 





last of earth because of his sins against: her and hers ? 
Suppose there should be some possible convincing ex- | 


planation which Wynne Arlingham could humbly lay at 
the feet of the woman he loved ? Suppose that she were 
ready to accept any explanation, true or false, for what it 
purported to be, and entirely without question ? Sup- 
pose—suppose—when he lay in a felon’s grave, that 
Clarice Zadour should give herself and. her fortune to 
Wynne Arlingham ? 

These thoughts were maddening—maddening. 

Kill Wynne Arlingham in Liverpool, either by day or 
by night ? No; no; a thousand times no! 

Mr. Vinton Bayul had fully made up his mind to the 
deed. He could not endure the thought of the penalty. 
And, the thought that penalty is inevitable, the idea that 
all sin has an entirely natural train of effects following 
closely upon it, had not occurred to him. He thought-of 
nothing beyond’ this world—this world, in which a few 
years, more or less, would send the peerless beauty of 
even a Clarice Zadour to the dusty dwellings of the dead 
—this world in which houses and lands and possessions 
are as uncertain as the sunshine of to-morrow—this world 
in which rank and wealth and power fall ever and ever 
down day's short, steep slope, toward inevitable night. 

Mr. Bayul reached Liverpool. He was half inclined to 
turn his back on the city, and retrace his steps. Would 
he find the lady who had wished to see him, the lady 
whose request he had so pitilessly denied, still in the 
fishing village where he had left her? Would she still 
wish to see him ? Could he still serve her? Could he 
invent a plausible excuse for his unkind refusal, and an 


equally good one for his unexpected return ? “It—it | 


seems like an evil omen,” he said to himself, ‘‘ this start- 
ing out in such a way on so important a journey as this 
one is to be—a journey in which the risks are so great 
and the dangers are so many. I am not superstitious, not 
by any means, and yet I am letting this worry me. I 
think I’ll go back and see the woman.” 

But he didn’t go. Why? Because he saw Mr.Wynne 
Arlingham on the street. Mr. Arlingham did not see 
him. So he followed that gentleman, keeping well out 
of sight of him. He laughed, to himself— quite to him- 
‘self, of course—and rather uneasily, as he thought of the 
mental conflict through which he had passed in reaching 
his decision not to take his enemy’s life in Liverpool ; 


And be- | 





such an action ; here was the man he was seeking, not a 
dozen rods from him, and still—he must take weeks of 
time and travel thousands of miles before he could over. 
take him—before he would dare to overtake him! Here, 
in the crowded streets of a great city, to do what he was 
to do—some time—would be little less than suicide ! 

He followed Wynne Arlingham to the office of one of 
the great ocean steamship companies. He waited out- 
side for a half-hour—until Wynne Arlingham came out. 
Then, conquering, though not without great difficulty, 
desire to go in and question some one, he walked away, 
for an eighth of a mile or so, and forced himself to enter 
| one or two shops and stores, in none of which he had the 

least intention of doing any business. Having spent a 
| scant half-hour in that manner, he returned to the office 
of the steamship company. He went in at once, and 
| asked a question which he felt was not unnatural in 
| words, and which he hoped was natural in manner : 
‘Has my friend, Mr. Wynne—er—” and he caught 
| himself just in time —‘‘ Mr. Winfield Cannedar taken pass- 
age for America on the next steamer of your line ?” 
| He has,” replied the gentleman addressed, and with- 
out the slightest apparent hesitation ; ‘‘he secured his 
ticket about a half-hour since.” I cannot say whether the 
agent of the company would have spoken as promptly 
| and freely at all times as he did then, or whether he 
would not. Nor am I sure whether the earnest prompt- 
ness with which Mr. Vinton Bayul secured a room next to 
that of Mr. Winfield Cannedar was an unpleasant revela- 
tion to him or not. It may be that the agent was one of 
those gentlemen who makes it his pride to answer any 
and all questions, pertinent and impertinent alike, and 
who subordinates any question regarding the pleasure 
and safety of his passengers to the laudable ambition of 
selling as many tickets as possible. To sell a ticket to a 
criminal one hour, and one to a detective, detailed to 
watch that same criminal, the next hour, was undoubtedly 
no new thing in the experience of this agent. But these 
two sales, to these two men, was probably without paral- 
lel, not only in his actual, but in any man’s possible, 
experience. 

His passage to New York secured, Mr. Bayul went out 
to the street again, to walk and to think, and suddenly 
discovered that he must forfeit his passage money—that 
he couldn’t be a fellow-passenger of Wynne Arlingham’s. 
Did not Wynne Arlingham know every line—every word 
—of Clarice Zadour’s dreadful letter, by heart? Was 
he not flying from the place of his offense, and because 
of his fears of the very dangers which actually menaced 
him ? Would not a trip across the Atlantic with him be 
a fully effective warning—a warning which would make 
any future success impossible ? Could he endure seeing 
him every day, perhaps sitting opposite him at table, or, 
worse yet, possibly occupying the seat at his side ? 
Dared he, in the name of either Hope or Prudence, 
boldly say he was Arlingham’s enemy? Would it be 
possible for him to live the lie which a pretended friend- 
ship would be, knowing all the time that Arlingham 
would know it to be a lie? No, he must not cross the 
sea with Wynne Arlingham ; it would not do; most de- 
| cidedly, it would not do. He must risk everything by 
doing so, and in all human probability lose much ; and, 
there was nothing to gain, not unless—unless—— 

And he shut his teeth sharply together, and caught his 
breath with a spasm of pain. There would be dark 
nights at sea, of course, and perhaps some stormy ones, 
Would it happen, could it, that they two, besides the 
men on duty, would be the only ones cn deck ? Could 
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how absurd it was to have considered the possibility of | it happen that Wynne Arlingham would be off his guard, 
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and the officers and men too busy with the wind and the 
weather to mind, for a minute or two, what two mild, in- 
offensive and seemingly friendly passengers might do or 
suffer ? Mid-Atlantic would be an exceedingly pleasant 
place in which to rid himself of his foe—if it could be 
done with certainty—and with safety ! 

And—perhaps——” 

But he trembled, and his face paled. 

Suppose he should try, and fail? Suppose he should 
have to use the pistol, and its sound should bring the 
officer of the deck with a half-dozen men at his back, 
hurrying to where he might dazedly stand with the still 
smoking weapon in his hand, and he should be asked to 
say where and why the man a moment ago standing by 
his side had so suddenly gone? Suppose he should 
have to use some other weapon, perhaps compelled to 
it by the presence of an awful, actual danger to his life, 
brought about by the resistless course of circumstances, 
and, having chosen the silent weapon, should be con- 
fronted, in the morning, with a damning stain on the 
deck—a stain too deep and dark for the mere wind and 
weather of the ocean ever to remove entirely, though 
they should work eternally ? Suppose he should come 
upon his foe suddenly, unexpectedly, and unseen by any 
human eye; suppose he should avoid the need of any 
weapon, and throw the fellow straight over the vessel's 
side into the sea; and—and then—suppose the shout of 
the man should be heard, and the engines stop almost as 
soon as his intended victim touched the water ; suppose 
the boats were lowered at once, and that they brought 
the man back—back to tell how cowardice and treachery 
had dared try to assume the powers of life and death ? 
What then ? His limbs could scarcely support him ag he 
pondered this terrible possibility, and several glasses of 
as strong liquor as he could find were absolutely neces- 
sary in order to confer upon him an abnormal steadiness 
and a fictitious courage. 

But, after all, he might succeed. He mignt, unseen 
and unresisted, throw the man he hated down into the 
darkness and the swirling waters, and the doomed man’s 
mad and despairing cry might be drowned in the first 
touch of the same swelling waves which would have his 
life after a little. It would most likely be so; to sup- 
pose anything else was almost certain to be the most 
utter folly. And yet—and yet—there would be, even 
then, the possibility of reseue by some passing vessel. 
Suppose he should do the evil deed he planned ? Sup- 
pose he should have the storm to help him ? Suppose 
he should have every reason for thinking that he had had 
perfect success, and that nowhere, this side of death's 
silence and the grave’s oblivion, could the murdered man 
rise up to accuse him ? Suppose he should take time, 
much time, to give a double assurance to certainty, post- 
poning the day of the reward he coveted, and for the 
most trivial reasons, again and again? And then, when 
time had removed almost all of even possibility from the 
danger he dreaded, when he stood up to be married to 
the dearest woman in all the world—suppose a gaunt, 
half-starved man, a wretched waif to which the perils of 
the sea had spared life, and little else, should come stalk- 
ing up the aisle, and put Clarice Zadour away from him 


for ever? Suppose? Suppose? What a fool he had 
been{ He kill Wynne Arlingham on the sea? Never ! 


Never, though he went to his ‘grave with hands cheated 
of his purpose ! 

So he forfeited his place in the steamship, and she 
sailed without him. And he took passage in the vessel 
which left a day or two later, and by another line. 

He went on board some hours before the steamer was 





to sail, went to his room at once, and tried to get some 
of the rest and sleep he felt he so much needed. He 
found he could not get it naturally—found that his in- 
tellect would plan, and his will resolve, and his sensi- 
bilities shrink ughast at sight of the products of those 
two departments of his mind, in spite of all he could do. 
So, knowing that much depended on rest, absolute rest, 
he took a drug to secure it, first telling the steward to 
let him alone while he slept. And, when he struggled 
back to consciousness again, from the dream - haunted 
region over which the powerful poison had dominion, 
the regular noise of the steamship’s mighty machinery, 
driven at almost its greatest speed, was about the only 
sound he heard. It was night. The sea was smooth as 
glass. All not on duty were sleeping soundly. The man 
of vengeance had been on his way from the Old World to 
the New for more than twenty-four hours. 

It was easy for Vinton Bayul to sleep again, and he 
slept. His doubts, his fears, his regrets—if he had any— 
all were forgotten for a little time. 

In the morning he awoke early. He arose and dressed. 
The sun was shining brightly on a smooth sea. All: 
nature seemed to invite him to go out and enjoy himself. 
He opened his door and looked out, then shut it hastily, 
and leaned against his bed, pale and trembling. Wynne 
Arlingham was standing, fortunately with his back turned 
that way, within a dozen paces of his door! 

It was no time to debate the question as to why Wynne 
Arlingham was here. It was no time to ask why the so- 
called Winfield Cannedar had failed to sail in the vessel 
he had at first selected. It was no time to ask such 
pressing questions as : ‘‘ Did he forfeit his passage money 
because I had elected to go on the vessel with him ?” or 
**Does he know I am here? And, if not, is he likely to 
find out ?” 

But it was time, high time, to seriously decide what to 
do—and do it. 

His decision made, though he could scarcely have ex- 
plained the reasons on which he based it, he gave it to be 
understood that he was ill; he confined himself to his 
room ; he saw Wynne Arlingham only once or twice dur- 
ing the voyage, and assured himself that the latter did 
not see him at all. Indeed, he seriously doubted whether 
Arlingham knew or suspected his presence there. He 
said no word to any one regarding Arlingham, nor did 
any one mention Mr. Winfield Cannedar to him. 

Arrived in New York, Vinton Bayul decided that he 
was in no hurry. He spent a couple of days here, a week 
there, and a fortnight somewhere else, confining his little 
excursions to places within a short distance of the city. 
He would enjoy his freedom for a little, because, if any- 
thing should go amiss—— 

But he didn’t dare admit that anything might. 

A month after his arrival in New York, he asked some 
questions regarding Winfield Cannedar, They were an- . 
swered with less difficulty than he had expected—less, 
perhaps, than he had hoped, The great ranchman, Win- 
field Cannedar, seemed well known, very well known, and 
for a little time Vinton Bayul was puzzled — seriously 
puzzled. Had he made any mistake ? Was Winfield 
Cannedar a real man? Was he more than an assumed 
identity ? 

A few more questions settled the matter to his satisfac- 
tion. At about such a time—he was not particular as to 
exact dates—Winfield Cannedar had gone to Europe. At 
about such another time, he had returned. To suppose 
that anything in those dates counted against the identity 
of the two men was to suppose an absurdity. And he 





was looking for a man—not for a name; it made no 
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difference to him whether it had pleased Winfield Canne- 
dar sometimes to call himself Wynne Arlingham, or whe- 
ther Wynne Arlingham found it enjoyable to masquer- 
ade as Winfield Cannedar. 

He started for the West, and found nothing of much 
moment until he had almost reached his journey’s end. 
Then, a dozen miles from the station where his railroad 
journey would end, tue train suddenly went into a broken 
culvert, and there was at once a scene of the utmost ter- 
ror and the greatest peril. 

Fastened firmly into the wreck, hand and foot, with the 
dead and the dying all about him, Vinton Bayul had time 
for serious thought. Practically unhurt, with no wound 
from which his lifeblood was flowing, without a broken 
bone, without any injury that would have kept him ina 
sick-room for an hour, he had still, possibly, been less 
fortunate than the ones to whom death had come in- 
stantly. For the wreck had taken fire ; the flames were 
approaching ; and, unless he had help soon, he must 
leave his own life at the end of his long road. 

A slender, girlish form stopped opposite the car-window 
behind which he had been so unfortunate as to be im- 
prisoned. She had the face and figure of a child of ten ; 
she had the resolute determination of a woman's ma- 
turity ; it may be that the Western prairies are adapted to 
the growth of such sturdy specimens of humanity. She 
had an ax in her hands, and she used it effectively in his 
behalf; others came and helped, to be sure, but she 
came earliest and remained longest. When he was free 
from the wreck, and actually with fewer wounds and 
burns than the little lady had, she was the one to whom 
his thanks were due ; she was the one who had saved his 
life. 

In town, a couple of hours later, the railroad wreck 
was almost the only topic of conversation. 
had all been brought there, and such as were willing to 
talk had the pieasure of telling their stories over dozens 
of times. But one man—one man who had the greatest 
of reasons for thankfulness—kept aloof from the others. 
He was trying to convince himself that the experience he 
hed had was not intended as a lesson and a warning. 

A photographer, so unfortunate as to have no one with 
whom to leave his business for an hour or two, stood in 
the door of his place of business. Bayul walked over 
and entered into conversation with him. 

**Have you lived here long ?” 

“No. Only three months. I fancy you won’t remain 
song after your experience of to-day ?” ’ 

Mr. Bayul shuddered. 

**Of course I shall not. I shall never forget how I felt 
for a quarter of an hour. Do you know a gentlemen here 
by the name of Winfield Cannedar ?” 

“Yes ; know him well. His ranch is within a mile of 
the place where your accident happened. He is in town 
to-day. I do not know his wife, but——” 

‘‘He is married, then ?”’ 

“*Oh, yes, and has an interesting family. 
I will show you a picture of his daughter which I took 
only a few days ago.” 

Vinton Bayul went in. The artist handed him a card. 
He looked at it, and fell into a chair as suddenly as 
though he had been shot, calling weakly for water as he 
sat there, white and trembling. 

** She—she saved my life to-day!” he said, brokenly. 
(To be continued. ) 








Maw has still more desire for beauty than knowledge 
of it; hence the caprices of the world. 


The wounded | 


Come in, and | 








“LADY” MARGUERI.E’S POINT 
LACE. 


By CLARICE JONES. 


Ir has been said that a woman cannot be brought to ap- 
preciate any point, no matter how brilliant or striking it 
may be, as she does point lace, and perhaps in meny 
cases the saying may hold good. At all events, ‘* Lady ” 
Marguerite looked at her old point that Spring morning 
with brimming eyes and a quiver of pain about her proud 
lips. 

Such exquisite old lace as it was, rich and yellow as 
cream, fine as fairy gossamer-work, and it had come 
down to her through at least half a dozen generations. It 
was very hard to let it go, but it was her last resource, 

One by one her cherished souvenirs had gone—jewelry, 
and bits of costly bric-d-brac—and only this remained, 
this lovely old lace, with its faint, sweet odor of amber 
and its sacred associations. 

‘Lady ” Marguerite! That was her name in the happy 
days for ever gone, when she had a home of her own, and 
doting parents to supply her every waut ; but now, alas ! 
home, friends, fortune, were all gone ; even her betrothed 
lover had sailed over seas, and never returned ! 

Marguerite was utterly alone—not ‘‘ Lady ’’ Marguerite 
any longer, but plain Miss Marguerite, the music-teacher, 
who had perforce to take care of her helpless old grand- 
mother and earn her own bread as best she could. 

But the greater part of her music-class were off at the 
seashore, and funds were short, so Marguerite looked at 
her last treasure, the rich, yellow old lace, with sad, sad 
eyes; then folding it tenderly in the scented silver 
tissue, she put it in her pocket. 

‘‘ Marguerite, are you going out this morning ?” ques- 
tioned her grandmother, as the young lady entered the 
small sitting-room. 

“Yes, grandmamma.” 

‘“* But not in that shabby dress, I hope,” continued the 
handsome old lady, looking up from her novel. ‘* Why, 


| child, the flounces are all frayed out ; and, dear me, look 


at those gloves! How often have I told you, Marguerite, 
that no lady ever wears untidy gloves on the street ?” 

‘*A good many times, I believe, grandmamma.” 

‘* Well, I can’t imagine what’s coming over you, Mar- 
guerite. You're getting to look downright dowdy, and 
of all things I detest to see a young lady looking shabby. 
My dear, do try and brighten yourself up a little.” 

The girl’s proud lip quivered a little, and tears welled 
up in her beautiful, sad eyes, but she answered, with pa- 
tient gentleness : 

**T'll do the best I can, grandma.” 

‘* That’s right,” said the old lady, adjusting her glasses, 
and beginning to flutter over the leaves of her book. ‘I 
know we’re cramped a little for means, but we must man- 
age to keep up appearances, at least.” 

Marguerite left the room without a word, but at the 
door she looked back. 

*‘By-by, grandmamma ; I won’t be gone long,” she 
called. 

‘*Oh, there’s no need to hurry,” answered the old lady, 
indifferently ; ‘‘I can amuse myself with my book. By- 
the-way, Marguerite, you might bring me another; I 
can’t exist without something to read ; and don’t forget 
the Berlin wool—and for mercy’s sake, child, do iet’s 
have a little something decent for dinner ; I’m disgusted 
with common food. You might order an oyster stew, and 
a sweetbread, and a few chops ; and chocolate cream for 
dessert would be nice. The whole bill-of-fare won’t cost 
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a fortune, and I feel quite famished for something palat- ; it but to let the dear old point go. But how it does hurt 


able.” me to part with it!” 
Marguerite sighed heavily as she closed the door and She put her hand in her pocket as she hurried on, and 
went out into the bright Spring sunshine. | taking out the scented package, looked at it with brim- 


“Poor grandmother, how inconsiderate she is!” she | ming eyes. The old lace had been in her family so long! 








OSSIAN AND MINONA.— FROM THE GROUP BY H. BAERER, 





thought ; “but it goes hard with her, I suppose, to be | Her great-grandmother, her grandmother, and her own 
deprived of the luxuries to which she has been so long | dear mother, had all worn it in their day, especially on 
accustomed. She can’t understand how I have to pinch | the occasion of their respective marriages, and Margue- 
and save to make ends meet, and I’m glad of it. But the | rite had fondly dreamed of doing likewise. But, alas! 
rent’s due now, and my class so small, I see no help for alas! how things had changed ! 
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Her beautiful dreams hed all vanished, and he, the 
‘dol of her heart, had gone, and returned no more. 


Whether he had been Jost with his ill-fated vessel, or, | 
‘nearing of her misfortunes had, like too many of her | him with happy eyes, as he knelt at her icet, ‘‘I never 
Summer friends, turned his back upon her, the poor | 


girl could not tell. 
be no happy marriage-day for her, so the old point might 
as well go. 

She walked on briskly under the green shade of the 
rustling maples, with the twitter of the nesting birds and 
the babble of distant streams in her ears. How the sweet 
sounds and the fragrant breath of the Spring blossoms 


But she knew full well there would | 


carried her back to the happy days that could return no | 


more! Her eyes were blind with heavy tears, but she 
drew out her handkerchief hastily and wiped them away, 


for just before her was the home of the wealthy lady to | 


whom she hoped to sell her beautiful old lace. 
To the poor even the luxury of tears is often denied. 


——— 


The young man pti his arm about her, drew her intg 
the little parlor, a1.d shut the door. 
‘Oh, Frank,” she murmured at iast, looking down at 


thought to see you again!” 

“You can never know what I have suffered, my dar. 
ling !” he replied. ‘‘ When I returned to New York, after 
my shipwreck, you had disappeared, and no one could 
tell me where to find you, and I have almost broken my 
heart, believing you dead. I have hunted you every- 
where, but in vain, aad now, if it hadn’t been for that 
precious old lace, I might not have found you. Oh, 
‘Lady’ Marguerite, what a special providence it was 
that you lost it!” 

It was weeks after, however, and the wedding-day was 
set, before Marguerite ‘told her lover the story of her 
troubles, and how it was that she lost her lovely old 


| point that Spring morning. 


Marguerite dried her eyes, and hastening up the broad | 


stone steps, rang the bell, and asked for the lady. She 
came down smiling and gracious. After one little mo- 
ment of blushing hesitation Marguerite put her hand in 
her pocket. 

“I have brought some very fine old point lace, 

madam——” she began, and then stopped short. 
« The old lace was gone. The poor girl searched her 
pocket in vain. She had lost her treasure, and was 
obliged to excuse herself, and leave the house covered 
with confusion. It is the last straw that breaks the 
camel’s back, so this last misfortune quite crushed poor 
Marguerite. 

That night she could not sleep, for tears. She tossed 
wearily on her pillow, thinking of happy days for ever 
gone, and dreading the dreary and hopeless future that 
lay before her. 

So she arose with a headache, and a heartache, too, for 
that matter, and went listlessly about her accustomed 
duties. Grandmamma was a trifle more petulant than 
usual, and their breakfast was necessarily a poor one ; 
80, altogether, the bright Spring day was ushered in un- 
der uncomfortable auspices, to say the least. 

While Marguerite cleared away the dishes, for she 
could not even afford to keep a servant, poor girl, grand- 
mamma seated herself in the bay ‘window, as was her 
custom, to look over the morning paper. 

‘* Listen to this, Marguerite,’ 


**Itthe lady who dropped a package of old iace, dond up in 
silver tissue, on Mapie Street, this morning, will ieave her address 
at Box 9, cue parcel will be returned to her.’ 


I wonder who it can be,” commented grandmamma. 


Marguerite answered never a word, but her heart 
leaped for joy, and ten minutes later she was on her 
way to the post-office. An hour later, as she was on the 


she called out, presently : | 


He held her very close in his strong arms all the while, 
and when she had finished he said : 

‘*Ah, well, your troubles are all over now, my dar- 
ling! Please Heaven, neither you nor the dear old 
grandmother shall ever want for anything again. But 
there’s one thing you must promise me, ‘ Lady’ Margue- 
rite—to wear that old lace on your wedding-day.” 

You may be sure that ‘Lady’ Marguerite did. 








THE CRAZE FOR BIOGRAPHIES. 


Tue craze of the reading public at this moment is bio- 
graphy and autobiography. Nothing but the Lives of 
distinguished or notorious people, if possible written by 
themselves, will now give satisfaction to the general 
reader. Indeed, so urgent has been the demand, that to 
meet it the supply for the next fifty years has been fore- 
stalled. Time was when a man’s life and reminiscences 
never appeared till he had been at the very least ten or 
fifteen years in the grave. Now, there are plenty of men 
not much past middle life who have published their 
memoirs ; while a public man who has lived to be eighty 
and not given his Life to the world is becoming quite a 
rarity. ‘Tne most reticent have their recollections put 
up in type during their lifetime, and make death the 
signal to the printer to begin his work. Carlyle was 
helping Mr. Froude to stitch his literary shroud all 


| through his last years, knowing full well that his me- 
| moirs would be mentioned as ‘‘ forthcoming” in the an- 


| himself or by some competent observer. 


point of going out to give an early music -lesson, the | 
bell rang. Marguerite opened the door, and saw, stand- | 


ing on the steps, a tall gentleman, with a heavy beard 
and a bronzed face. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” he began, producing a 
package done up in silver tissue, ‘‘ but you dropped this, 
and——” 


| but what do we mean by “ biography ”? 


Ther the words died on his lips, and he stood staring | 
| motives and the actions that have changed the history 


like one bewildered. 


“ Why, ‘Lady’ Marguerite !” he cried out, a moment | 
| lives, told so that we can see the real man beneath, then 


Later. 
Last |” 

Marguerite tried to speak, but her voice failed her, 
and all she could do was to hold out two trembling 
ands to him. 


“My darling ! my darling! have I found you at 


nouncements of his death. 

At first sight, it might seem as if this desire for bio- 
graphies was a good sign, and that people generally were 
beginning to realize that the most delightful thing in the 
world is the history of a man told faithfully, either by 
Mr. Matthew 
Arnold lately told us, in effect, that the most civilized 
community is that which is most interesting. Is not, 
then, the love of biography, the liking to know what 
must be admitted to be the most interesting thing that 
men can occupy themselves with — the study of man- 
kind — a siga of the higher civilization ? Perhaps so ; 
If we mean 
the true record of great lives laid bare for us to trace the 


of the world, even if we mean the story of the quietest of 


the love for biography is something to be proud of. 








Srenp less than you earn, and you will be rich. 
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A MODERN OBERON. 


By M. E. W. 
CHARGE! And with lily-lance well held in rest 
A child came speeding oer the shaven grass, 
The linnets, whispering in their leafy nest, 
Sang him their sweetest as they heard him pass; 
Then watched with jewel-eyes th’ unequal fray 
*Twixt boy and roses, as with shouts of glee 
He stormed the crimson banners spray on spray, 
And waved his lily-lance in victory. 


The August sunshine through the sheltering boughs 
Came pouring in a long, continuous stream 
Of molten glory, and athwart his brows 
It cast an aureole, whose flickering gleam 
Awoke the beauty in the childish eyes, 
As, resting with his lilies in his hand— 
A very Oberon in modern guise— 
He stood the conqueror of Fairyland! 


Then homeward, in a stately, martial way, 
The rebelroses at his careless feet, 
He marched triumphant, and an amorous ray 
Of golden sunshine, that had found him sweet 
And brave and king-like in his recent fight, 
Crept softly upward to the dimpled breast 
And lay there lovingly, as, bathed in light, 
He passed contented to his noonday rest. 


AN ENGLISH CRUSADE AGAINST THE 
MOORS IN PORTUGAL. 


Vistrors to Lisbon always remark upon the Oriental 
appearance of the people, and upon the number of 
purely Arabic words in the local nomenclature. It may 
be a question whether there is any connection between 
Morocco and Mogharb, but there can be none as to the 
meaning of Algarve, ‘‘ The West,” the name of the south- 
western corner of Portugal. : 

Aleantara is a suburb of Lisbon and a station on the 
Suez Canal. The Alcagarias of Lisbon may be compared 
with Al Ahzar in Cairo, There are numberless common 
words of pure Arabic still in use, and the wonder is that 
the whole character of the Portuguese language was not 
changed by the Moorish’ occupation of three centuries. 
Even after Northern Portugal had been rescued from the 
Moslems, they held on to Lisbon and Algarve, It was 
not until 1147 that the city was taken from them, and 
more than forty years elapsed before Sancho I. could 
add ‘* King of Algarve” to his other titles. It is curious 
in the East to hear oranges cried in the streets under the 
name of Bordowan or Bordugan, indicating an Arab tra- 
dition that they were first brought from Portugal. 

The Moors left Portugal reluctantly, and even as late 
as’ 1190 the Londoners were concerned in a crusade 
against them ; but the taking of Lisbon in 1147 was the 
only real success of the Second Crusade, and it was ac- 
complished, according to Henry of Huntingdon, not by 
nobles, but by men of middle rank. Fortunately, though 
the later expedition has been but little noticed, there are 
ample details of the earlier one. The crusaders consisted 
of Flemings, Germans and Englishmen, and set sail from 
Dartmouth on May 23d, in 164 vessels. There were con- 
tingents from Norfolk and Suffolk under Hervey Glan- 
ville, from Kent under Simon of Dover, and from London 
under a certain Andrew, who may perhaps be identified 
as an alderman in an early but undated document at St. 
Paul’s. Bishop Stubbs seems to think he was the same 
as Andrew Bucquinte, or Bocuinte, a merchant of Italian 
origin living as early as 1115. They sailed across the 
Bay of Biscay, which did not exhibit its usual aspect, for 
the fleet was becalmed for two days ; nevertheless, they 








reached the mouth of the Tagus just in time. They had 
delayed a few days at Oporto ; but the bishop hastened 
their departure, owing to a letter from King Alfonso, 
when he had preached them a long sermon, which the 
chronicler, Osbern, gives in full. They attacked Lisbon 
as soon as they landed, built engines, saw portents, dug 
mines, and otherwise went through the regular routine 
of a mediwval siege. Osbern’s account is printed in the 
first volume of Bishop Stubbs’s ‘‘ Memorials of Rich- 
ard I.” The Moors capitulated, October 22d. There is 
an odd episode about the Alcalde’s mare, which the Ger- 
man leader coveted ; and there are various moral obser- 
vations as to the greediness of our foreign allies. The 
Moors were permitted to depart. Gilbert of Hastings, 
one of the crusaders, was elected Bishop of Lisbon, 
and everything ended happily, though Osbern does not 
tell us how the ships got home again. 

The history of the siege of Lisbon is described also in 
a letter to Miles, Bishop of Terouanne, written by a cru. 
sader named Arnulf; and in another letter by a priest 
named Duodechin, whose account is nearly the same as 
Arnulf’s. From this it appears that Alfonso gave lands 
in the neighborhood to as many as chose to settle in Por- 
tugal, and the rest embarked for Palestine. Among the 
few names of individuals we have those of a certain 
‘* Willelmus Vitulus.” Bishop Stubbs calls him William 
Calf ; and Mr. Hunt, in his ‘‘ Historic Bristol,” says that 
the Calf family flourished in Bristol in the fourteenth 
century, so that we may suppose William and Ralf, his 
brother, or one of them, got safe home. Mr. Hunt pru- 
dently abstains from mentioning a priest of Bristol who 
figures discreditably in the narrative; but he does not 
disguise the fact that William Calf was neither more nor 
less than what we should call a filibuster or buccaneer. 

If Andrew of London can scarcely be identified, there 
is a0 doubt as to the leaders of the second of these curi- 
ous expeditions. In the newly issued volume of the 
tolls series, ‘‘ Chronica Rogeri de Wendover,” edited by 
Mr. Henry G. Hewlett, there is a very full account of the 
crusade against the Moors in the Algarve province by 
William Fitz Osbert and Geoffrey the Goldsmith in 1190. 
They suffered much from a storm in the Bay of Biscay, 
in the same month, apparently, in which their predeces- 
sors, half a century before, had been becalmed. But an 
apparition of St. Thomas of Canterbury comforted them 
thrice, and when he had vanished the tempest ceased. 
This expedition passed by Lisbon and Cape St. Vincent, 
and made for Silves, which Roger describes as an out- 
post of Christianity in Spain, as 1t had only been taken 
from the hands of the pagans in the previous year. The 
Londoners do not seem to have done mugh, though they 
strengthened the forces of Portugal against the Emperor 
‘*De Maroch”’; and, as Bishop Stubbs observes, ‘‘ saved 
the infant kingdom.” Very soon after we find both Wil- 
liam and Geoffrey back in London. The vision of St. 
Thomas in the Bay of Biscay shed a halo of sanctity 
about them, and especially about William, who is best 
known in history by his nickname of ‘‘ Long Beard.” 
His father, Osbert, had an even more ridiculous name, 
‘*Drinkpin,”’ but he was an alderman, and became a canon 
of Aldgate in 1125. 


WE are either raised or lowered by our associations, 
Manners, temper, intellect and morals are all directly in- 
fluenced by our surroundings ; and those who choose for 
themselves friends of an inferior caste—whether of mind 
or of manners, of morals or of conduct—fall to the level 
of their choice., 
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Sir Maurice has ridden across the ford; 
River, rapid river; 

“Jis trust is in God and his father’s sword; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

The wild swans come and the wild swans go, 

And the valley is green with the melted snow, 
And the river runs for ever. 


The foe has been chased from out the land; 
River, rolling river; 

The knight rides home with his victor band; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

The Jilies have laughed in the sun all day, 

Now they sleep and they hide their heads away, 
While the river runs for ever. 


Fast by the bank the minstrels ride; 
River, rippling river; 

To-day he is claiming his plighted bride; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

Merrily. merrily turns the mill, 

But holiday comes and its wheel is still, 
Though the river runs for ever. 


The floods in the uplands have swollen high 
River, reddening river; 

Sheeling and tree come eddying by; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

And here were forget-me-nots to wear, 

But now in the reaches the banks are bare, 
While the river runs for ever. 


a handsome pair!” ‘ Which —the 
horses?” ‘‘Ha, ha! No! Well, yes, though. Fine 
pair of horses, too! I meant the fellow driving and 
his girl.” Alas! for the dignity of social eminence. 
Do we, in our purple and fine linen, roll along behind 
horses whose very names would be almost as good on 
"Change a3 our own? Do we spatter the rich mud of 
Beacon Street like a sort of social holy-water on the 
humble trudgers up the hill for this ? 


“THERE goes 


To have our famous team regarded with a critical squint 
by two nobodies of office-stool clerks, walking home from 
work, and looking as though they enjoyed it, too—the 
beggars! Well, well! , 

Now, just as the fine pair in tne shafts, as the hand- 
some pair in the carriage, and the audacious pair on the 
sidewalk passed the clubhouse, the remarks which open 
the story attracted the attention of another pair standing 
in conversation on the steps. 

Two handsome, elderly gentlemen. 

He who stood above the other, and facing the street, 
had glanced up carelessly at the first exclamation, but 
immediately his eyes lit. 

His fine old face winced faintly, too, and his hand 
tightened on a small roll he held. 

The emphatic arm of his companion stopped in the 
middle of a gesture. 


hale, ruddy cheek, and an eye like a blue diamond. 
*“Huilo! Ha, ha!” he burst out, with the inspiring 
laugh of a sixty-year-old boy. ‘‘The fellow driving and 
his girl—eh ? ’Gad, Frauk, that’s a good one! How do 
you like it ?” 
And he poked the questioa affectionately into his 
friend’s ribs. 









THE RIVER. 


By W. WATERFIELD. 


To be spoken of as ‘‘ The fellow driving and his girl”! | 


He looked back over his shoulder, turning into view a | 


The peasant’s cradle goes sweeping past; 
River, roaring river; 

The knight in the torrent is plunging fast; 
True heart, thou failest never. 

And once in the moon it was silver-white, 

But soon not a star shall break the night, 
Yet the river.runs for ever. 





He guides the cradle safe to the brink; 
: River, raging river; 
| But his feet in the branches entangled sink ; 
True heart, thou failest never. 
It danced in the morn like a child at play, 
But now it bears rider and steed away, 
| As the river runs for ever. 


| The altar is decked, but the priest must wait; 
River, ruthless river; 
The bride may listen for feet at the gate; 
True heart, thou failest never, 
In Summer the flag-flowers starred the edge, 
The Winter is pale with sallow and sedge, 
Yet the river runs for ever. 


The river will mine ’neath tower and wall; 
River, reckless river; 
It will laugh and leap as the fragments fall ; 
| True heart, thou failest never. 
It smiles to the sun with its rippling flow, 
But none may tell what there lies below, 
| As the river runs for ever. 


A WICKED STEPMOTHER. 


Erect, handsome, dignified, with long, spare lines of 
figure, a highbred face, hair like silver floss and a manner 
of courteous reserve, Mr. Francis Dane seemed not the 
kind of person that many men would poke in the ribs, 

However, his dark eyes came back from their pursuit 
of the flying carriage, and rested smilingly on the of- 
fender. 

*‘Oh, tut, tut, Mark !” he said. ‘‘ Tut, tut !” 

“Oh, tut, tut, Mark!” roars the other, good-humor- 
edly. ‘Yes, tut, tut, Mark! But the shoe pinches, 
Frank, old man—eh-h-h? The shoe pinches! Ha, ha! 
‘The fellow driving, and his girl’—eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

The nervous hand tightened again on the roll, and the 
fine old face winced. 

‘“‘A—ha! That’s what you gay old widowers get for 
marrying pretty young girls. Oh, hoh! I've no pa- 
tience with you, man. With a son in the house—hand. 

some young dog !—twenty-six years or so—why, hang it, 
| Frank, what did you expect—hey ?” 

The other smiled and beat the small roll lightly against, 
his leg, saying, affectionately : 
| ‘* Disgruntled old Mark! Savage old bachelor !” 

** Deuce take it! Frank, a man had better be a bache- 
lor than be taken for the father-in-law of his own wife. 
God bless me! if my son drove by me with his young 
stepmother, and neither of them ~o much as saw me, 
| ’'d—l’'d—I’'d——” 
| ‘You'd say, ‘There goes a handsome pair !’” said Mr. 
Francis Dane, coming down a step to link his friend's 
arm in his and take him home to dinner. 

‘‘Ha, ha!” laughed the rory bachelor. ‘‘ Well, I sup 
pose I should say that, Frank. Yes, I suppose I should ; 
or, perhaps : ‘Look at the fellow driving with his girl ! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

And so laughing, and linked as they had always gone 
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since boyhood, these two started down the hill to- 
gether. 

Down the hill of life it seemed to-night to one of them, 
aud perhaps he thought of two whose rosy path tended 
up-hill on the other side—the side of youth, and love 
and beauty. 

The garden, dark and cold after the short October twi- 
light, and before the lamps sparkled the gloom away, 
chilled him as they crossed it ; seemed to his sad fancy 
the very Valley of the Shadow, at the foot of the hill of 
life ! 

But, then, beyond was paradise ! 

His heart glowed as the lights of his own mansion 
shone on him at the turn of the corner. His home—his 
paradise—where the blue heaven of two sweet eyes would 
open to receive him. 

For Mr. Francis Dane; dignified and practical coal mer- 
chant, of fifty-eight, loved with a love that was almost 
anguish the young wife who had blessed his home for two 
short years. 

Fierce is human nature’s tardy vengeance when youth 
has been unsatisfied and sacrificed. His youth had been 
so. To avert a father’s ruin and a proud mother’s de- 
thronement, he had yielded up that youth with all its 
glorious promise, its hopes, its dreams, to marry the 
fortune that saved his house, the woman who wrecked 
his happiness. 

A mother’s prayers, a father’s silent misery, are hard to 
resist. 

The unsought, headstrong love of the woman who 
wooed him in their cause was a savage power that 
amounted to fate. 

A fate that conquered. She became his wife. 

The rest is plain. A nature, swarthy, wild and pas- 
sionate as her face, full of wayward flashes and rages ; a 
mind, ill-balanced, undisciplined ; a heart all love and 
jealousy and hate. , 

There followed twenty years of tempestuous life. Then 
the fitful fire of that strange soul went out, and for a few 
years the husband, so unlike her, and her son, her very 
self again, lived in the silent house with only memories 
of her for company. 

And now, with all the pent-up fire of loveless life, the 
romance of a boy, the ardor of youth, the might and 
main of manhood, the desperation of approaching age— 
the whole harvest of life, with all its loves and wants 
crowded into one hungering heart—he loved the small, 
slight woman toward whose casement, faintly lighted, he 
raised his eyes as they went up the steps. 

“Elsa is at home already,” he said, still looking up. 

Can you believe that his voice trembled as he said it ? 
And that this man, whose cold, courteous face was never 
suspected of an emotion down-town, felt all the foolish 
agitation of a lover as he entered his own house ? 

Glowing coals and damask-rose trappings of rugs and 
portigves sparkled and bloomed in the warm welcome of 
the circling hall, while through the hangings of half a 
dozen doorways flashed dim gaslit or firelit glimpses of 
beautiful rooms—vistas of color and warmth. 

“Ha! ha! Frank,” said cheery Mark, rosier than ever, 
and scintillating blue diamonds, ‘this is better than 
coming home to bachelor quarters, after all. Br-r-r-rrr! 
How chilly it was outside. Brrrr-rr !” 

“Well, go and warm yourself in the den, old Bruin. 
You'll find lights and fire and the papers in there. Or, 
if you don’t, you can ring up Thomas and growl at him. 
T'll go up and bring Elsa.” 

The recurrence of that hour when he should leap like 
&boy up the stairs, catch the soft track of light from the 











threshold down the dark, glossy hall-floor, and follow 
it with beating heart to her sweet presence, was the 
crowning joy of all his day. 

He thought, with a smile, how many times to-day he 
had looked forward to this minute, and noiselessly stole 
toward the door to see and gloat a moment, unseen, 
over his treasure. 

She would be sitting looking at the fire, perhaps—her 
sweet profile turned toward him, her graceful robe flowe 
ing around her—she would be lost in thought, perhaps 
thinking of him. 

With the portiére in his hand, he stopped to make the 
first view of her still more delicious by a little fancying 
and waiting. 

A passionate sob within struck on his ear, and froze 
him in an instant. 

He doubted his senses, for it was the voice of his dead 
wife! How many times had he approached that very 
door in those wild, unhappy days of his first marriage, 
and heard that self-same sob within, which turned him 
heartsick !— the unvarying prelude to some wr tched 
scene of rage or grief. 

He pressed his head, trying to prove to himself that it 
was a wanton trick of memory associated with approach 
to that door. 

But again it came, and with it, now, a soft, angelic 
voice, soothing, pitying, whose music nerved his arm to 
snatch the curtain aside and look in. 

Oh, foolish, fond old lover, who had stood dreaming 
with the curtain in your hand, putting off the sweet pic- 
ture still another instant, what is this within ? 

His wife—his son! The boy, with heaving shoulders, 
and all his body panting, his head buried in his arms 
upon her work-table, struggled with the passion that 
shook him ! 

He crushed it under one fierce foot that ground side- 
long into the carpet. He tried to clutch it in the hand 
that gripped the edge of the table. But once more it 
escaped him in that shuddering sob. 

And drooping, fluttering over him, with the wings ot 
beauty and pity, was the wife so desperately loved, her 
golden head bending eloquently, her lily hand lying in 
the black richness of his hair, her sweet, false face all 
tenderness and solicitude. 

**Oh, Elsa, Elsa,!”’ began the other, low and fiercely, 
‘*why did you wrest my secret from me? Were you not 
satisfied to guess it, end bring me to bay with your cruel 
eyes at your pleasure ? Oh! why did I tell you? Fool! 
fool !” 

“Do not reproach me, Roland.” Oh, the pleading 
sweetness of that voice! ‘*Do not reproach*me. It was 
best to confess it, believe me. Your looks have betrayed 
you foralong time. Your father has spoken of it, and 
wondered what could ail you !” 

He raised his head, and turned the dark beauty of his 
face upon her. 

‘*Oh! he suspects too, does he? And you looked at 
him end looked away, and blushed and betrayed me, I'll 
swear! I know you women !” 

And with savage petulance he seized his driving-gloves 
that lay on the little table, and flung them with fury 
across the room. 

**Roland !” she murmured, tenderly. 

Impulsively he seized her hands and kissed them. 

‘No, you did not—I know you did not, Elsa. For- 
give me. Heaven! how I suffer !” 


He turned his face aside, and, wreathing his head in 
his arm, twisted his fingers in his hair like one in agony. 
‘* Roland, dearest,” breathed the soft voice, ‘*I cannot 
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see you in this misery. You shall not suffer so. Be; She was to be his curse for ever. That wild, restless 

patient a little longer, and it shall be ended.” love, that laid waste his early life, was a destroying devil 
With a gesture so like his mother that the silent | still. 

watcher in the shadow started at the sight, Roland flung Fool! ‘o dream that it could die, and lie buried in the 

his head, with a sudden, swift passion, upon Elsa’s | grave with the fierce heart it once had tenanted. No, it 

bosom, and wound his arms about her with incoherent | lived on—that devil of savage love—lived on in her son, 

words of protestation, love, gratitude — it mattered not | to conquer, burn and slay; to lay waste the poor re- 

which to him who, old and feeble now in all his limbs. | mainder of the life she devastated in youth. 

turned sharply, with a proud suffering in his face, and | He walked aimlessly across the room. As his tall 

found his way somehow to his own dressing-rocm. | figure passed the open door, the sound of a sweeping 
A bitter groan escaped him. He folded his arms tight | robe outside stopped suddenly, and an exclamation of 

upon his breast, as if it otherwise must burst with agony, | sweet surprise and welcome followed. 

and, thrusting one foot hard between the fender-bars, he It was Elsa, who came in with innocent beauty in her 





MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF A BACK SETTLEMENT SCHOOL IN CANADA.—THE TEACHER TALKING THEM OVER, 
FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT HARRIS. 


stood, with head sunk and brows contracted, staring into | smile—the same that it wore last night and the night be- 
the coals. fore, and all the nights whose memory was agony. 

What thoughts rent this proud man’s soul? Lifting ‘Oh, you have come !” she said, gliding to him with 
his heavy eyes at last for respite, they fell and fastened | soft grace, and clasping her hands upon his shoulder. 
on his own reflection in the mantel-mirror. “‘T did not hear you. Have you been here long ?” 

A bitter smile passed over his face, and the swift, deli- He looked upon her golden head, her upraised face, all 
cate blush of a shime so rare that it has no name. the sweet, slim grace of her—even to the hem of her soft 

He lifted in his tingers the soft, silver masses of his | blue gown—and his heart sank. Not a trace of the scene 
hair, and frowned upon them in the mirror with fierce | that had so shaken him merely to witness lingered any- 





| 
| 
| 


ecorn and ridicule. | where upon her. ‘There was even a holy abstraction in 
‘Oh, fool, fool, fool !” he groaned, at last, and dropped | her blue eyes that he had sometimes seen before and 
his face into his hands. | worshiped. How dies the heart of man before such 


The curse of his youth laughed and mocked in his 
ears with the voice of her who was dead. 


perfidy in an angel’s face ! 
‘“Why, how pale you are!” she said, with a sweet, 
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xious movement. ‘‘Are you sick? Does your head ; —nay, remorse! His great love could hold all but this 
an J | A 


ache ?” dove-eyed treachery. That stabbed him. Stay! A new 
‘Yes, I have a sad headache. My——” thought ! 
His throat clicked. ‘* Elsa, do you remember when it was that you pro- 


She encircled his neck tenderly. The touch of her | mised not to call me Mr. Dane any more?” he said, 
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velvet white arms turned him deathly sick. He took | lightly, controlling his face and voice, and even assuming 
down her hands, and crushed them in his own. Oh, | a wan playfulness. 
if she would but confess the truth ! ‘* Yes,” she answered, rather shyly. 
Already he had teken all the sin upon his own shoul- ‘When was it ?” 
ders ; already blamed himself for binding her young life ** About three weeks ago.” 
to his ; already absolved the two young hearts with pity ‘And since then you call me ‘You’ instead, Is it 
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very hard to speak my name?” It would have been 
delicious to see that sweet head droop, with all its golden 
grace, but that it called to mind what was just past. ‘‘ Is 
it hard, Elsa ?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

The soft, respectful little word pricked him cruelly. 

‘Am I such an old fellow that you are a little afraid 
of me still, Elsa? Would you hesitate to confide in me 
anything—anything that—concerned your—your happi- 
ness, Elsa—Elsa ?” 

She raised to his agonized face a pair of eyes so 
heavenly serene, inscrutable, that he dropped her hands 
and stared upon her. 

No, she should not perjure her soul with that look. 
He would help her to confess. He must save her from 
that lie in her face. 

‘** Elsa,” he said, holding her chin —‘‘ Elsa, you look 
disturbed and pale.” 

She did not look so in the least. 

**You are concealing agitation. Something is wrong, 
and you fear to tell me. Well, let me help you. I have 
not been blind, Elsa. Roland 1g 

Ah !—at last! The tell-tale blood leaped to her lily 
face, and suffused the milky whiteness of her neck. 

Her eyes swerved under his an instant, but she held 
them bravely, and not a muscle quivered. 

Iie felt a wild impulse to crush her to death in his 
arms, or fling her from him brutally ; but he only said, 
gravely: 

‘‘T will not force your confidence, my child. 
me, Elsa.” 

She laid her cheek upon his hand, and would have 
pressed it with her lips ; but he took it away, and pressed 
it wildly across his head. 

‘‘Yes,” he began, hurriedly, ‘‘ but there was some- 
thing to be done first. Oh, yes! we must dine first. 
Mark is here, my-—Elsa! Mark has come to dine with 
us, you know. Why do you look at me? Oh, did we go 
to dinner? No! Did we? Was it before I—but no! 
Ha, ha! Of course not. Poor old Mark! Come, we 
will go now. Yes, we will go down now.” 

Most of us can remember some tragic event once or 
twice in our lives, when we went through the mockery 
of such a dinner and evening ; when all the wounded ani- 
mal in us longed to hide and suffer alone ; but, for some 
cruel hours or so, we had to turn each writhe into a 
smile, each groan into a jest, lest we betray ourselves. 

It was over at last. The misery of table-talk; the 
hatefulness of every familiar object; the sight of a 
golden head suaning all the room, and a dark head 
glooming at the fireside. The torture of bluff old Mark’s 
noisy mirth. 

All over—and so was life, to th -hattered man who 
sat with bowed head, alone, at last, in his study. 

Long he sat thus—far into the night. Then rose, and, 
unlocking a cabinet, took from it a miniature, which he 
opened and gazed upon. 

**Ah, Madge !—ah, Madge!" he said, with an aching 
smile, as he looked upon the swarthy face and lightning 
eyes. ‘‘You have kept your word, Madge! You have 
kept your word !” 

There rose before him the sad, wild picture of her 
deathbed. He saw her spring up from the pillows with 
eyes like burning glasses, and heard her rave: 

"+ You shall not have her, do you hear! Take her hate- 
ful, yellow hair out of my eyes, or I'll strangle her with 
it, mind !” 

‘“‘ Be quiet, Madge, poor girl ! 
You are dreaming !” 





Forgive 


There is no one her? ! 
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“‘Ah-h-h! Never bring her here! I'll shriek in my 
coffin! I'll rise from my grave and snatch her from you! 
I'll tear her out of your arms !” 

Ah, Madge, poor Madge! you kept your word. It was 
that passionate soul of yours, living again in your son, 
that robbed this broken man of love, of strength, and 
of life. 

“I know the conquering devil in that love, poor 
Madge! I know what it is to struggle—yes, and to yield 
before it, man that I was. Roland is your very self again. 
Oh, my poor little golden head! It was a cruel test. 
Forgiven—forgiven, all but that lying innocence! Oh, 
Elsa ! Elsa! Elsa !” 

He sank down at his desk, and it was sad to see how 
thoughts of one slight woman could so shake the soul of 
a@ man. 

It passed. Cold, calm and deliberate, as if he sat be- 
fore his down-town ledgers, he raised his face at last. 
Pausing as he unlocked a drawer, he threw his head up 
slightly, to recall these words: ‘‘ Be patient a little 
longer, and it shall be ended.” 

“Yes, it shall be ended, Elsa. But not that way—not 
with the shame of both your young lives. Be patient, 
Roland. Poor lad! That fearful inheritance of your 
mother’s soul was none of your choosing. Yes, it shall 
be ended. But not that way. There is another. Only 
one other. This one.” 

From the drawer, Mr. Francis Dane, merchant, still 
cold and deliberate, took a small, shining thing, and laid 
it before him. 

What, man! You will, with fingers dabbled in your 
own blood, write ‘‘ Suicide” at the end and sum of your 
fair record! The two you die to save will see your blood 
on all their wedding roses, and taste it in the marriage 
wine. No, he has thought of that, too. 

Out of the drawer he takes an old silk handkerchief, be- 
grimed with oil and powder. Then a small bottle full of 
some polishing fluid, a bit of chamois-skin, much used. 
Spills some oil upon the handkerchief and desk, leaving 
the bottle uncorked. Rubs and crumples the chamois 
against the silver mounting. Then he says, coldly: ‘‘ An 
accident, you see! Cleaning his revolver. Strange, a 
man should be so careless !” 

He removed all the charges but one. 

**roor Dane! Shocking, isn’t it? How’s the market 
to-day ? Steady? Yes; well, Dane was getting on, you 
know. We must all go some time.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

‘*Yes, I was getting on, Elsa. 
old, old fellow !” 

He took up the weapon and looked along its shining 
barrel. A light tap at the door startled him. 

‘Who is there ?” 

“It is Elsa. May I come in ? 
something.” 

A light swept his face. Thrusting the revolver into 
his breast, he opened the door. 

How fair she was, standing on the threshold, all her 
white-and-gold relieved against the darkness beyond ! 

She seemed an angel sent to stay his deed—not a fair 
demon who caused it. 

“‘T cannot sleep,” she said. 


I’m an old fellow—an 


I want to tell you 


‘“‘Thave been thinking, 


thinking, thinking. Ihave thought until nothing seemed 
right but the impulse to come and tell you. 
you, Francis ?” 

He motioned her in, and wheeled a chair for her. 

She only leaned her arms upon the back of it, and 
looked into the fire. 

“Dearest,” she said, at length, “your face to-night 


May I tell 
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made me sure you had discovered the secret so long 
hidden from you. Otherwise I should never have be- 
trayed poor Roland.” 

Francis Dane stood aghast at this hardihood. He 
stared upon this woman in her calm white insolence, and 
could scarcely draw his breath. 

‘Poor Roland !” murmured Elsa. ‘‘ Poor, poor boy ! 
You do not know how he has suffered !” 

A spasm of her listener’s face, and a thrusting of his 
right hand into his breast, escaped her notice. 

‘‘There is no need for me to plead Roland’s cause to 
his father’s heart—that heart that loves and understands 
and pleads for the unhappy boy at this instant far better 
than mine could do.” 

A groan burst from that sore heart in answer to her 
careless fingering. 

Elsa looked up amazed, and flew to him ; but he held 
her off with a gesture. Swift thoughts seemed to chase 
across her startled face. 

‘* What !” she whispered, sharply, standing just where 
his motion arrested her. ‘‘ Roland has deceived me! It 
is worse still. The disgrace is already abroad. What is 
it? Oh, Roland! Roland !” 

Dane smiled bitterly. 

‘*Have no fear, Elsa. Our shame is still unknown. 
It shall remain so. Trust me,” he said. 

‘‘Oh, thank God !” she breathed. ‘I knew you would 
not be hard. But he feared your very goodness and 
truth. He thought you would give up your own son to 
just punishment. You always had to govern his poor, 
wayward temper with such a firm rein, he scarcely knows 
how gentle is the hand that guided him. He was so 
tempted, so impetuous !” 

Lightning shot from the father’s eyes. 

**You plead well. If you had pleaded earlier, you had 
pleaded better still.” 

**How could I, Francis? I did not know it. A‘ter 
I suspected, I had to almost tear the truth from him. I 
had a plan to sell my jewels and some other things to 
rescue him; but that would only keep off those cruel 
men a while, at best.” 

It was fortunate the arm-chair was so near. 
into it sank the tall form of the merchant. 

“Jewels! Men! For Heaven’s sake, Elsa, of what 
are you speaking ?” 

‘‘Why, of Roland and the money !” 

Smitten, illumined by a great light, a resurrection in 
his radiant face, he stretched his arms out to his wife. 

She came, wondering, and was drawn down to his 
heart. 

**Elsa,” he said, in the strangest voice that ever was 
heard, ‘‘I am afraid I haven’t Roland’s story straight. 
Suppose you tell it to me.” 

« Why, you never allowed him to control much money, 
you know, love, on account of his disposition. Somehow, 
with gaming, speculation, I scarcely know how, he got 
fearfully in debt. In some of his passionate moments, 
pressed by that wicked man, he did something dishon- 
orable.” 

Elsa knitted her brows to puzzle through this part. 

“It was something about some costly supplies that 
you trusted Roland to purchase—and a false bill making 

them seem a great deal costlier than they really were. 
Don’t be too angry—they tempted him, drove him to do 
it, Francis.” 

He kissed her with solemn joy. 

**Go on, Elsa. I am listening.” 

‘Then this wretch who first put the scheme into Ro- 


Down 


money, and driving the wretched boy mad with threats 
of exposure. And so—so——” 
‘*No more. I have the rest. 
wife, my Elsa !” 
He pressed her head against his bosom. 
“‘Oh, something hurts me, dear,” she said, shaking 
her neck free. ‘* What is it ?” 
He drew a revolver from his breast where her head had 
just lain. 
**Oh !” cried Elsa, springing away, and casting appre- 
hensive glances at it. ‘‘ You do not carry it there, do 
you}; love ?” 
Mr. Francis Dane looked along the shining barrel. 
‘“‘No,” he said, slowly. ‘I don’t carry it there. 
belongs in my desk. I think I will put it back.” 
Which he did. And locked the drawer. 


And, oh, my wife, my 


It 





OLD BOOK-COVERS. 


ENGuIsH cathedral and collegiate church libraries con- 
tain a considerable number of old books and registers in 
their original bindings. The earliest of these are com- 
posed of wooden boards covered with leather and lined 
with parchment. But parchment being expensive, leaves 
of old manuscripts, then considered useless, were often 
employed for this purpose. Later on, wooden boards 
were discarded, and the binders substituted for them a 
pad composed of a number of sheets of paper and one or 
two of vellum. In the earlier days of typography, when 
printers were their own binders, they used for this’ pur- 
pose their own waste proof or canceled sheets, and these 
fragments often afford most valuable evidence toward the 
solution of difficulties still remaining unsettled in the 
history of printing. They also often furnish a clew to 
the identification of the binder of the volume. 

Owing to the change of religion, a vast number of 
Catholic liturgical MSS. and printed books fell into the 
hands of the binders, and were used not only to line 
books, but also to cover registers. In one library which 
he visited recently a gentleman found MS. fragments 
dating from as early as the seventh century, including 
not only leaves of liturgical and theological MSS., but 
portions of household accounts of English sovereigns and 
bishops. In another he found leaves of an unknown 
tract printed by Wynkin de Worde, an autograph musi- 
cal composition of Dr. R. Fairfax, and leaves ofa fifteenth- 
century register of the chapter of Salisbury Cathedral. 








THE COLONEL’S GHOST STORY. 


Ir was guest-night with ‘‘Her British Majesty’s Loyal 
Regiment of Magnificents.” 

Somehow the conversation had turned on spiritual 
manifestations and ghost stories. The colonel, who was 
a member of the Psychic Society in England, and very 
fond of all speculative theories concerning ghosts and 
spiritual appearances after death, had kept the conversa- 
tional ball revolving round this subject. 

Many and marvelous were the tales told, and every 
man round the table either ‘“‘ knew a fellow who had seen 
a ghost” or ‘‘had it from undeniable authority” that 
such and such a thing had happened. 

‘* But, gentlemen,” said Colonel Blank, ‘although, of 
course, I don’t wish to throw any doubt on the words of 
your relatives and friends, still hearsay is not so con- 
clusive as the story of an eyewitness. I should like to 





land’s head to disgrace himself and you began extorting 


tell you a story at which I personally ‘assisted.’ I shall 
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not trespass long on your time or patience. Just pass me 
up first the iced cup, however.” 

So cigars were lighted, glasses refilled, and all pre- 
pared to listen to the colonel’s ghost story. 

“Thad not been out from England very long. I had 
come out immediately I was gazetted, and the regiment 
having gone up-country before we could join, I, another 
fellow, Burroughs by name, and a Scotch doctor, Mc- 
Lean, were ordered up to the same place by a shorter 
route, but not practicable for troops. 

** With the usual unselfishness of human nature,” said 
the colonel, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘ we did not htrry 
ourselves to arrive at Mirzabad before the regiment, pre- 
ferring to let them have the ‘kudos’ of saying ‘ Wel- 
come’ and getting the place into order. 

‘*We were a very pleasant little trio. The doctor, a 
well-informed, shrewd Scotchman, had passed most of 
his life, I think, in India, and knew every track and pass 
in the hills as well as in his native Trosachs ; and Bur- 
roughs and I had shootisg and sport enough to satisfy 
even two youngsters fresh from 
England. 

** However, everything plecsant 
comes to an end sooner or later, 
and presently I was laid up with 
a smart attack of jungle fever. It 
was short but sharp, and McLean 
determined to push on to the ren- 
dezvous at Mirzabad. 

**One of our halting-places was 
a deserted bungalow, which our 
servants spoke of as ‘ The Bunga- 
low of the Haunted Well,’ the 
most lovely spot you can possibly 
imagine. Trees, shrubs and flower- 
ing plants all grew together in the 
most marvelous profusion, and the 
colors were something startling in 
their brilliancy. 

‘There was but one spot which 
struck an inharmonious note in 
all this harmony of loveliness. 

‘*The Haunted Well! [ could 
see it from my chair under the 
veranda—a brown, bare, arid cir- 
cle, where nothing would grow— 
an oasis of sterility. 

**McLean had told us the legend: how a Hindog of 
high caste had lived in the bungalow happily with his 
family, until one day an Englishman who had been hunt- 
ing in the forest appeared, so badly wounded, he could 
scarcely speak, and besought his hospitality. It was 
given cheerfully enough, but a poor return was made for 
such kindness by the Englishman. 

** He saw his host's daughter, a lovely girl of sixteen ; 
woa her heart, persuaded her to break her caste and fly 
with him to Calcutta. She was discovered, as they left the 
house, by her enraged father and brothers, and, after en- 
during the bitterest reproaches and revilings, she and 
her traitor lover were taken to the well. 

**There she was held and made to witness the death of 
her lover, who, loaded with chains, was thrown down the 
well, the depth of which is unknown, and she, distracted 
by grief and terror, flung herself after him—so it was 
said by her kinsfolk ; but another version was that her 
eldest brother, rather than endure any blot on their 
caste, hastened her end. 

** Anyhow, it was her ghost which haunted the bunga- 
low and the well---a tall, white figure, clanking the 
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chains which had been hung round her English lover's 
neck. And she would glide round and round the well 
clanking those dismal chains, and where she passed no- 
thing would grow. It was a nice, soothing story to tell a 
fellow just recovering from fever. Well, we were sitting 
under the veranda after dinner, not saying much, but 
doubtless, like the historical parrot, thinking the more. 
I was in that delightful stage of convalescence when 
simply to lie still is sufficient enjoyment. 

“It was a glorious night, and as I lay back in my deck- 
chair I could see the first horn of the crescent moon 
slowly rising over the neighboring hills. It was quite a 
fairy scene, and yet—shall I confess it ?—from my two 
companions came unmistakable signs of sleep—two deep- 
drawn snores. 

‘After some time I was just about to rouse them to a 
sense of the beauty they were missing, when a sound like 
the clank of a chain brought the story of the haunted well 
again tomy mind. Yes, again I heard it, and this time it 
was nearer. ‘Clank! clank! clink! clink!’ and from 
the further corner of the veranda 
near the well. 

** Still my companions slept on. 

“Nearer still sounded the 
‘clank’! And a white-clad figure 
was seen close to the low parapet 
of the well. Noiselessly it glided 
over the ground, the clanking of 
the chains sounding louder and 
louder. 

**T couldn’t move, not an eye- 
lid. This white, gliding figure, 
with the dark, mournful eyes, 
held me spellbound. 

‘*Again that dreadful ‘Clank ! 
clink! clink!’ And now it was 
close to my chair. I felt I must 
break the trance-like state I was 
in, when—— 

‘**Sahib! brandee-soda ? said a 
voice in my ear ; and I awoke, to 
find Ramsetjee, the doctor’s hand- 
some Indian servant, at myelbow. 

‘*The clinking of the glasses on 
the tray had mixed themselves up 
in my fever-weakened brain with 
the story of the haunted well. 

‘That, gentlemen, is my personal ghost story. I make 
my salaam.”’ 

And Colonel Blank, with the modesty which distin- 
guishes all great men, escaped from the room and the 
plaudits of his officers. 





HOUDON, THE SCULPTOR, AND HIS 
STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

Tue most famous statue of George Washington is that 
in the Capitol at Richmond, the work of the sculptor 
Houdon, who came from France to execute the work. 

John Anthony Houdon was born at Versailles in 1741, 
and studied under Lemoyne and Pigalle. His ability 
and progress in art were shown by his carrying off the 
Roman Prize before he was twenty. He was in Rome 
when the unearthing of Pompeii revived the study of the 
antique. Houdon soon discarded the mannerism and 
frivolity which were the reigning fashion when he ac- 
quired his art. Of his early education, he retained only 
his delicate touch and wonderful ability in execution, as 
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was shown by the busts he produced. In all details, his His famous ‘‘ Ecorché ” was executed after the Salon of 
work showed the utmost skill and care. 1777, to serve as a model for students, and it has been 
He made a bass-relief showing a dead bird hanging | drawn or modeled by most of them since that time. 
from a nail, which charmed all by the perfect illusion. When the statue of Washington was ordered by the 
A child was taken to the studio one day, and, after study- | State of Virginia, Houdon was selected and came over 
ing it a long time, asked his father where the shot! with Benjamin Franklin. He took up his residence at 
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HOUDON’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON, AT RICHMOND, VA. 


struck it. He was told that the wound was probably | Mount Vernon, and modelci from life a striking bust, 





concealed. which he took back to France. From this bust and 
“But, papa, what is this bird made of ?” models of Washington's figure he executed the statue 
“ Marble, my son.” after his return to France. . The costume of the statue is 





“Oh, I did not think they could make feathers out of | the military dress of the Revolution. One hand holds a 
marble !” cane, the other rests on the ‘asces, with a sword and 
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plowshare, over which a military cloak is draped. The 
inscription on the pedestal, by James Madison, reads : 


‘GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia have 
caused this statue to be erected as a monument of affectioa and 
gratitude to George Washington, who, uniting to the endowments 
of the hero the virtues of the patriot, and in exerting both in 
establishing the liberties of his country, has rendered his name 
dear to his fellow-citizens, and given the world an immortal ex- 
ample of true glory. Done in the year of Christ one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-eight, and in the year of the Common- 
wealth the twelfth.” 


The statue of Voltaire, in the vestibule of the Comédie 
Francaise, at Paris, is one of Houdon’s finest works, 
modeled from life, like his Washington. 

Houdon was made a member of the Institute in 41796, 
and decorated with the Legion of Honor in 1805. 

His old age was calm and happy, cheered by the care 
of three devoted daughters and the friendship of a genial 
circle. He was at the Comédie Francaise almost every 
evening, entering with a brisk and rapid step. One 
evening an usher, who did not know the old gentleman, 
who walked in so unceremoniously, stopped him and in- 
quired his name. 
*““My name!” said the witty old sculptor, pointing to 
the statue of Voltaire. ‘‘I am that man’s father.” 

The usher announced him with all gravity to the door- 
keeper : ‘‘ M. Voltaire, Senior.” 

Our illustration reproduces a painting by Boilly ; and 
there are also several portraits of Houdon by great art- 
ists. One of the magistrates offering the King the keys 
of the city in Gérard’s ‘*Entrance of Henry IV. into 
Paris” is really a portrait of Houdon. One day, when 
he was provoked at something, he saw his own face in 
the glass, and it amused him so much that he made a 
terra -cotta bust in which he reproduced the irritated 
look most successfully. 
of his works, and was exhibited at the Trocadéro in 
1878. 


AN EVENTFUL JOURNEY TO 
ROME. 


By Keevcey HALSWeLer. 


Ir was my third visit to Italy, and the journey proved 
a very eventful one. 


We were snowed up on the top of Mount Cenis for | 


eighteen hours in Refuge No. 2. Fancy spending our 
Christmas Day upon the summit of the Alps, huddled to- 


gether in a wooden shed, blocked in with deep snow ; no- 


thing to eat, the thermometer below zero, very little fuel, 


and every prospect of remaining there for an indefinite 
period. 

But not to anticipate. My wife and I left London on 
the evening of the 23d of December, 1869, accompanied 
by Mr. Goodall, and our adventures began in leaving 
Dover by the Calais boat. 

I had 1 oticed in Oxford Cireus, that afternoon, bits of 
paper anu the débris of the gutters eddying in circles at 
the corners of the streets. Former experience had taught 
me that this was an infallible sign of boisterous weather 
in the Channel. However, a young middy, one of our 
fellow - passengers in the train, assured us that in his 
opinion it would be simply a fresh breeze, rather pleas- 


ant than otherwise. But on arriving at Dover we found 


the night so terribly rough that we had great difficulty 
in embarking, even under the shelter of the pier, and on 
getting outside, the sea was ‘>rrific 


| with several inches of water. 


After struggling across, we were obliged to beat aboug 
off Calais for two hours, unable to make the harbor from 
the fury of the sea; and, when the captain did venture 
to enter, the steamer struck the pier with great violence, 
The first thing we heard was the sudden shock, followed 
by a deluge upon deck, which, pouring down the cabin- 
stairs, spread over the floor of the saloon, already covered 
A sudden panic was the 
result ; men prostrate a moment before rushed blindly 
en masse to gain the deck. Iwas knocked down and 
trampled upon, and for some minutes the greatest excite- 
ment and confusion prevailed. At length we got ashore 
safely, but drenched to the skin, and very cold and mis- 
erable. 

The French boat did not cross, and we heard after- 
ward that three ships were wrecked that night in tke 
Channel. 

To pass quickly over that portion of our journey un- 
productive of incident, I come to our second misadven- 
ture. We arrived in Paris very late, of course, barely 
giving us time for a wash and breakfast before starting by 
the eleven o’clock express for Macon. There we enjoyed 
a good supper and some excellent wine in a little inn 
near the station ; and, better still, obtained six hours’ 





It is certainly one of the best | 


sleep in bed—the only time we were between the sheets 
until our arrival in Rome. 

Leaving Macon at six in the morning, we began the 
ascent of the mountain from San Michel about three in 
the afternoon. At that period, before the tunnel was 
made, a single line ’on a novel principle, ‘called Fell’s 
Railway, crossed Mont Cenis. 

Our train consisted of one first-class saloon carriage 
only; and we numbered fourteen passengers, ourselves 
being the only English. 

There was not a great deal of snow on the French side 
of the pass, and everything went well at the beginning. 
It was dark before we arrived at the Grande Croix, the 
last station near the summit. We had some hot wine 
there, and felt very comfortable, little dreaming what 
was in store for us. But soon after, we perceived the 
engine had some difficulty in forcing its way through the 
snow, and occasionally came to a full stop. However, 
we still forced ahead, though slowly, not anticipating 
anything of a serious nature. We were congratulating 
ourselves that the worst was probably over, and that we 
| should descend the mountain safely, when suddenly the 
engine ran into five feet of snow, half burying the train 
behind it. 

Two of the guards entered the carriage, bringing with 
them a shower of drift, which covered us with minute 
particles of ice. They announced the impossibility of 
proceeding further. 

**But what are we to do ?” we cried. 

‘Chi lo sa?” and a shrug of the shoulders was all the 
answer we received. The ‘engine was embedded in the 
snow (which was rapidly extinguishing the fires) and 
could not move either way. To stay in the carriage was 
out of the question. The hot water in the foot-pans would 
shortly become lumps of ice, and the wind was drifting 
the snow in such quantities as to make it extremely 
likely that our fate was to be buried alive. I went out- 
side the carriage-door for a moment, to see for myself the 
aspect of affairs, but was up to the middle in snow 
directly I stepped from the footboard, for the cold was 
| so intense that I could scarcely face the wind and drift 
j even for a few moments. Fortunately for us, the train 
| had been stopped near Refuge No. 2; and after some de- 

lay (my wife being carried by the driver of the engine, 
| who, curiously enough, proved to be a Scotchman, from 
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Edinburgh) we all got safely housed within a hut about 
twelve feet square. 

A small stove was placed near the centre of the room, 
in which we quickly lit a fire and made a circle round it, 
discussing our prospects, and the necessity of breaking 
up the few benches and stools which comprised the sole 
furniture of the Refuge, in the event of our small supply 
of wood failing. 

In this wretched hut, with the temperature outside far 
below zero, we spent eighteen hours without food. Luck- 
ily I had plenty of tobacco, which was freely distributed. 
I had also a flask of Scotch whisky. 

I passed the night, in common with the others, on the 
bare earthen floor. But, fortunately, with the aid of our 
friend, the Scotsman, and a nip of whisky, I obtained the 
cushions from the carriage, and utilized them in making 
up a bed for my wife. 

The next morning (Christmas Day) an essay of one of 
our fellow voyageurs—a young Frenchman, of very poor 
physique—nearly led to a fatal termination. He had an- 
nounced his intention of trying to descend the mountain 
to San Martino, but had not ventured more than two 
hundred yards from the Refuge when he was unable to 
go forward or return. Had not my wife observed him 
from the little window, staggering and tossing his arms 
in a curious way, and apparently trying to attract atten- 
tion by shouting—although no sound came from his lips 
—he would certainly have been lost. 


As it was, we had some difficulty in bringing him back | 
He told | 


to the hut, owing to the intense cold and wind. 
me, subsequently—after being restored to consciousness 
with the aid of our Scotch whisky—that the intense cold 
had suddenly deprived him of all strength. The snow 
appeared to turn a brilliant orange color. He tried to 
attract the attention of those in the hut, but was unable 
‘to utter a sound, and finally fell down in the snow un- 
conscious. His appearance was ghastly when rescued, 
but some vigorous rubbing and a little spirit soon 
brought him round. 

This incident caused some excitement amongst our 
party, besides showiug us the impossibility of getting 


away without aid ; and our spirits were not by any means | 


raised by the assurance of the guards that we might have 
to remain several days in our present position. 

The morning was wonderfully clear and bright with a 
brilliant sun, and the effect of light and shade on the 
solitary mountain gorges so magnificent that, although 
we were not in the hest frame of mind for appreciating 
the beauties of Nature, all felt the extreme grandeur and 
solemnity of the scene. 

But all feelings of sentiment quickly gave way to one 
of eager and unexpected satisfaction, when some twenty 
muleteers, with sledges, suddenly appeared in sight, on 
their way to release us. The arrival of these men over 
the snow formed a perfect picture, and one I shall not 
readily forget. They wore long woolen coats, tied round 


the waist, each with hoods, leaving but a small portion | 


of the face visible ; their legs were cased in thick rolls of 
flannel ; bags of skin, with the fur inside,“did duty for 
gloves. As they came toward us, their breath steaming 
in the frosty air and forming icicles on their mustaches 
and beards, their stalwart appearance elicited a cheer and 
a shout of welcome as they entered the Refuge. 

An hour or so afterward we found ourselves at’ San 
Martino, where a train was waiting to convey us to Susa. 








You needn’t pack up any worries. 
anywhere as you go along. 


You can get them 








OLD-TIME LADIES’ HEADDRESSES 
AND MUFFLERS. 


By FRANCES STEVENS, 

Farr reader, ‘do you wish you had lived in those happy 
days designated as ‘‘once upon a time’’? 

It was a mad and merry age, as you know; the belle 
of the period dined on nightingales’ tongues, wore a gown 
described as a ‘‘stifled sigh,” and carried upon her head 
a coach-and-six. This is no exaggeration, I assure you. 
The ‘‘ coach ” was in miniature, of course, and the ‘‘ six” 
were the safe kind that never ran away. 

In a poem called ‘‘ Modern Morning,” Ceelia, the hero- 
ine, exclaims, in some excitement : 


“Nelly! where is the creature fled ? 
Put my postchaise on my head.” 


The ‘‘postchaise” was probably Czlia’s Sunday - go- 
to-meeting headdress. I can imagine—can’t you ?—how 
charming she must have looked. 

As to the ‘‘coach,” designed, perhaps, for the adorn- 
ment of royal dames, we have the following lines: 


“Hero on a fair one’s headdress, sparkling sticks, 
Swinging on silver sprigs, a coach-and-six.” 

Less intricate, perhaps, were the coiffures representing 
landscapes, gardens, mountains and forests, for which 
large bunches of feathers were used, besides birds, but- 
terflies, cardboard cupids, branches of trees, and even 





vegetables. 

A style of headdress of which the name ‘‘ commode” was 
| surely satirical, as anything more incommodious could 

scarcely be invented, had for the foundation a frame of 
| wire two or three stories high, fitted to the head, and 
| covered with tiffany or some thin silk. The other name 
| for it, ‘‘tower,” was more appropriate, as it could trans- 
| form a woman “‘ wanting some inches of four feet ” into 
a giantess of seven feet. 
| One can imagine a maid inquiring anxiously each 

morning of her mistress if she will have her hair dressed 
| & la reine, or d la petite palissade, or butterfly fashion, or 
| * cabriolet,” or ‘‘mad dog,” or in the ‘ porcupine” style ; 
all these terms having been used at different times to 
designate a style of headdress. 

It is hard to imagine any one in her right mind being 
willing to carry about on her head such a mass of feathers, 
ribbons, gauze, flowers, pearls and diamonds as were 
necessary for the concoction of these coiffures. 

Satires, epigrams and caricatures, commands of kings, 
pleadings of priests and monks, all alike were powerless 
against the extraordinary headdresses worn by the belles 
of other days. One of the caricatures represented an 
‘*architect-coiffeur,’”’ who had constructed some scaffold- 
ing so as to be able to reach the top story of a headdress ; 
and another advertised a portable ladder for the hair- 
| dresser to move round a lady’s head without disarrang- 
| ing the hair he was dressing. 

Louis XIV. in vain formally commanded the ladies of 
his court to lay aside a certain style of headdress which 
he had at first admired. But as it grew higher and 
higher he expressed his indignation at being compelled 
to tolerate, in his old age, and in his own household, such 
absurd frivolities. Finally, an English lady, presenting 
herself at court in a very low headdress, destroyed in q 
twinkling all these Babel-like constructions. With mor- 
tification the King complained that no person, out of re- 
spect to him, would reduce her coiffure one inch ; but ‘“‘a 
stranger arrives—une guenille d’ Angleterre —with a little, 
low headdress, and instantly the princesses rush from 
one extreme to the other.” 


| 
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The bundeau d'amour is an example of the less-pro- | present day in Normandy, where it is generally known by 
nounced style of decoration for the head. It consisted | the name of Cauchoise, from the ‘‘ pays de Caux ” in that 
of a wreath of gauze and pearls, surmounted by a feather | province. This was the steeple headdress, or the in- 
with an aigrette of diamonds. verted tin horn, as it has been called, but its particular 

Let us go back to the time of Isabella of Bavaria, | name in France seems to have been ‘“‘hennin.” We 
Queen of Charles VI. of France. She is represented in a give an example of this style of adornment for the head. 
MS. of the fifteenth century with a heart-shaped head- ! The illustration is taken from a picture of the Duchess of 





Fifteenth Century—German. 
The Turbac. A Bteeple. fad, 
Fifteenth Century —English, ai / 
Hennin The German Roundlet. 
The Last of the Hennia. 
LADY'S HEADDRESS IN OTHER DAYS. 


dress high enough to give us belief in the story that she | Bretagne. The ‘ horn” is black, with a gold ornament 
carried the fashion to such an extent that the doors of the | fixed on one side; at the summit is attached a narrow, 
palace at Vincennes were obliged to be altered to allow | but very long, vail, of some diaphanous material, which, 
ingress and egress to the Queen and the ladies attend- | of necessity, was often renewed ; a vail is attached to the 
ing her, when in full dress. front of the horn and falls to the chin. 

In this same century arose one of the most remarkable Another represents a hennin of less exaggerated type. 
headdresses ever known, examples of which exist to the | This was a style probably worn by some one who was, 
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without doubt, 2 lady, but scarcely a countess or a 
duchess. 

There is, also, a type of the fifteenth-century English 
style, surmounted by a coronet, in which the vail be- 
comes more ample and falls to the shoulders, The 
example given was taken from the effigy of the Count- 
ess Beatrice of Arundel, in the Church of the Trinity 
at Arundel, Sussex. The Countess Beatrice lived in the 
time of Henry V. 

We also give the triple-horned hennin which showed 
the hair arranged in waves. The horns were made, 
in some cases, of velvet, richly ornamented, the vail 
doing its best to add a little grace to the otherwise 
ungainly appearance. There was great variety in these 
hennin headdresses, as the mode was not so imperative 
that each one was obliged to copy every detail. One 
can suppose that each fair dame consulted her mirror 
more than her hair- 
dresser, and that she 
modified the mode to 
suit her face. 

The women might 
possibly have carried 
this Gothic building 
much higher, had not 
a famous monk, Tho- 
mas Connecte, at- 
tacked it with great 
zeal and resolution. 
This holy man trav- 
eled from place to 
place to preach down 
this monstrous fash- 
ion, and succeeded so 
well that many of the 
women threw down 
their headdresses in 
the middle of his 
sermon, and made a 
bonfire of them 
within sight of the 
pulpit. 

He so warned and 
animated the people 
against this mon- 
strous ornament that 
it lay under a kind of 
persecution, and, 
whenever it was bold 
enough to appear in 
public, was pelted 
down by the rabble, who flung stones at the persons who 
wore it. 

But notwithstandi-z this prodigy vanished while the 
preacher was amongst them, it began to appear some 
months after the zealous mouk’s departure. The women, 
‘“‘like snails in a fright, had drawn in their horns and 
shot them out again as soon as the danger was over.” 

Of Queen Mary of England it is related that she wore 
a caul ‘so massive and ponderous with gold and jewels 
that she was fain to bear up her head with her hand.” 

The dressing of the ladies’ hair in the time of Eliza- 
beth was most elaborate, notwithstanding one of her 
many enactments respecting costume, in which she 
peremptorily prohibits the wearing of long or curled 
hair, False hair was, also, worn to an enormous extent, 
and particularly by the Queen herself. Ina great ward- 
robe account of the latter end of her reign, no less than 
two hundred loops and tufts of hair are accounted for, 
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and as many “inventions ”— as they were called—of hair, 
in the form of leaves, besides others in the shape of pyra- 
mids, globes, and endless devices. A writer of the time, 
whose pen was inspired by the theme, writes that the 
hair must be curled, frizzed and crisped, and, lest it 
should fall down, it is under-propped with forks, wires, 
and I cannot tell what, and the ladies look like “‘ grim, 
sterne monsters, rather than chaste Christian matrones.” 
Then, on their hair, is laid ‘‘ great wreathes of gold and 
silver, and, for fear of lacking anything to set forth their 
pride withall, from their hair hang bugles, ringes, gold, 
silver, and other such childish gewgawes.” The well- 
known portraits of Elizabeth illustrate this style of orna- 
mentation in all its minutia, 

Regarding the headdress of feathers arranged tier above 
tier, one called a la reine consisted of plumes enough to 
satisfy the most ambitious ostrich, each plume waving 
either to the right or 
the left, as best 
suited its pleasure. 
Addison could not 
refrain from @ slight 
hit at this style. 
‘‘Lady Porcupine’s 
coiffure is started at 
least a foot and a 
half since Sunday 
last,” we find in one 
of his papers. 

Another figure il- 
lustrates a turban 
style of headdress, 
rather suggestive of 
neuralgia or tooth- 
ache. It has an ad- 
vantage over many 
others, as it displays 
the raven locks or 
golden tresses, as the 
case may be, of the 
wearer. The linen 
vail passing under 
the band on the head 
falls in gracefal (we 
will suppose) folds 
behind. 

In 1769, in Paris, 
there were no less 
than 1,200 ladies’ 
hairdressers. Finally, 
the wigmakers pro- 
ceeded against them for, exercising their trade without 
due authority. The advocate of the persecuted hair- 
dressers published the following protest in defense of 
his clients : “‘ The art of dressing a lady’s hair can only 
be attained by a man of genius, and is consequently a 
liberal and free art. Moreover, the arrangement of the 
hair and the curls is not the whole of our work. We 
have the treasures of Golconda in our hands, for we 
arrange the diamonds, the crescents, the sultans and 
the aigrettes.” He then proceeded to demolish the 
wigmakers: ** The wigmaker is a tradesman who sells 
his materials and his work ; the coiffeur merely sells his 
services,” 

The coiffeurs won the day, and one of them, Legros, 
founded an academy of hairdressing. One Leonard, 
who was his rival, succeeded in establishing his supe- 
rior genius by placing fourteen ells of gauze in a single 
headdress. 


German. 
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A story illustrating Marie Antoinette’s good nature is 
told. Her regular hairdresser was the reverse of clever, 
but rather than dismiss him she allowed him to do her 
hair regularly; but he had no sooner completed his work 
than Leonard came to undo all he had done, and to build 
up a new edifice. 

Leonard was the inventor of different modes of wear- 
ing the hair, each outrivaling the other in intricate and 
elaborate designs. 

One was called the coiffure a la dauphine, in which the 
hair was gathered up and rolled into curls, which fell to 
the neck. The coiffure a la monte au ciel, as its name in- 
dicates, was remarkable for its extreme height ; but most 
wonderful of all was the full-dress coiffure called loye 
dopéra, which made a lady's head seventy-two inches 
high from the chin to the top of the hair, which was ar- 


ranged into several zones, each one ornamented in a dif- | 


ferent way, but invariably completed with three large 
feathers, attached on the left temple, with a bow of rose- 
colored ribbon and a large ruby. 

Apropos to the capricious sway of Marie Antoinette, it 
is said that one day she took from her dressing-table two 
peacock-feathers, and placed them, with several little 
ostrich-feathers, in her hair. At once feathers became 
the fashion, not only in France, but throughout Europe. 
But when poor little Marie Antoinette sent a portrait of 
herseli to her august mother, the Empress Maria Theresa, 
it was returned with an unqualified snub. ‘I have re- 
ceived the portrait of an actress, not that of a queen,” 
writes Maria Theresa. ‘‘ Iam expecting the right one.” 

Nothing daunted, the gay French Queen continued to 
invent all sorts of fantastic fashions, which were eagerly 
adopted. Mademoiselle Bertin, a court milliner, writes : 
“The last time I worked jwith the Queen we decided 
that the new caps should not come out for another 
week.” A demi-négligée cap, invented about this time, 
possibly by the Queen or by Mademoiselle Bertin, bore 
the name of le lerer de la reine. 

So little did it take to introduce a new mode in this 
capricious age! A gust of wind disheveled the tresses 
of the Duchesse de Fontanges ; she tied her headdress 
on her truant locks with one of her ribbon garters. The 
effect was so charming that the fashion called coiffure a la 
Fontanges soon became universal. 

The coiffure a la Belle Poule consisted of a ship in full 
sail reposing on a sea of thick curls. This arrangement 
of the hair was invented after the naval combat in which 
La Belle Poule had figured to great advantage, June 
17th, 1778. The frigate itself, with its masts, rigging 
and guns, was imitated in miniature in the headdress. 

The Duchesse de Chartres appeared at the opera, one 
evening, with her hair dressed in a “‘ sentimental pou/,” 
as it was called, upon which was represented her eldest 
son in his nurse’s arms, a parrot pecking at a cherry, a 
little negrc boy, and her initials worked in hair from the 
heads of three of her relatives. Whether she was com- 
mitted to the lunatic asylum the following day the 
chronicler saith not. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées wore her hair frizzed and drawn 
back in the shape of a heart, and so ornamental and 
loaded with pearls and diamonds that she ‘‘ outshone the 
light of the torches.” 

In 1778, Devismes, the Director of the Opera in Pacis, 
made a rule excluding from the amphitheatre all but 
headdresses of a moderate height. This nuisance seems 
to have lasted until January, 1784, when Lenoir, Lieu- 
tenant of the Police, addressed a letter to the actors of 
the Italian Theatre, in which he says: ‘‘ There are con- 
stant complaints of the size of the headdresses and hats, 





which, being loaded with plumes, ribbons and flowers, 
intercept the view of the spectators in the pit.” This 
recalls the protests that have been made, from time to 
time, in New York, against the beautiful but obnoxious 
Gainsborough hat, and others of like character, when 
worn at places of amusement. 

As may readily be supposed, Marie Antoinette's tall 
plumes continued to wave until the fertile brain beneath 
had invented some new expedient. With the ‘‘ shepherd- 
ess”? mania at Trianon the fantastic little Queen and 
her ladies brought in ‘‘ milkmaid ” coiffures and hats @ lu 
paysanne, 

Literary or political proclivities were signified by the 
dress. The Philadelphia cap was invented to com- 
memorate the Independence of the United States, about 
the time of Franklin's visit to Paris. 

The immense success of Mozart's opera ‘‘ Le Mariage 
de Figaro,” brought about a series of caps @ la Cheru- 
bino and @ li Susanne. After the performance of ‘La 
Brouette du Vinaigrier,” by Mercier, ‘‘ wheelbarrow ” 
(browelte) caps came into fashion. 

On a certain occasion Louis XVI. thought proper to 


| forbid the court in general to enter the royal carriages in 








order to follow the hunt. To insure greater freedom, he 
desired the company of real sportsmen only. The nobles 
immediately protested, and the Princesse de Monaco re- 
lieved her feelings by assuming a new pouf hat, on which 
was displayed the King’s coach in miniature, padlocked, 
and two gentlemen in gaiters following the hunt on foot ; 
and so the whims went on accumulating in that gay and 
rollicking age. 

La belle Ferroniére invented the headdress which bore 
her name—a ribbon or chain around her head bearing a 
jewel pendent on the brow. This endured until the day 
Thackeray wrote of the Campaigner. A certain kind of 
headdress, worn during the last century, is described as 
strongly resembling a beehive run mad. 

A word about mufflers—a term which is connected with 
the old French muser or muzer, to hide, or with amuseler, 
to cover the museau or muffle—a word which has been 
indiscriminately used for the mouth, nose, and even the 
whole of the face. 

We give examples of several of these mufflers of dif- 
ferent periods. These masks or mufflers were worn 
alike by men and women. 

A certain earl, writing from Venice, in the seven- 
teenth century, says of the ladies there : ‘‘ The upper part 
of their faces is concealed, by people of condition, with a 
white mask like what the ladies used to go in, with a chin- 
cloak, long ago.” 

By a sumptuary law of James II. of Scotland it was 
ordered ‘‘that na woman cum to the kirk with her face 
mussaled.” 

A poet, who was disposed to view the muffler with 
jealousy, sang: 

‘Her mask so hinders me, 
I cannot see her beauty’s dignity.” 


PESTILENCES, 


THERE is necessarily a sameness in the records of these 
pestilences, and this makes it wearisome to dwell upon 
the sufferings of the people throughout wellnigh two 
centuries which lie between the death of Edward I. and 
the coming of Henry of Richmond. 

The history of the people of England cannot, however, 
be understocd without dwelling upon this sad monotony 
of suffering. In the pages of the chroniclers we come 


























ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 
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upon the record of famine and the details of the pesti- 
lences which followed close on famine. There is scarcely 
any period of five years during that time without these 
ghastly records, Disease not only arrested the growth of 
population, but reduced it far below the number it had 
reached at the close of the thirteenth century. 

Disease was. mostly of a typhoid character. The un- 
drained, neglected soil; the shallow, stagnant waters 
which lay upon the surface of the ground ; the narrow, 
unhealthy homes of all classes of the people ; the filthy, | 
neglected streets of the towns; the insufficient and un- 
wholesome food ; the abundance of stale fish which was 
eaten ; the scanty variety of the vegetables which were | 
consumed ; the miserable wages of laborers and artisans, | 
predisposed the agricultural and town population alike | 
to typhoid diseases, and left them little chance of re- 
covery when stricken down with pestilence. 

In 1406 the plague was so violent in the City of 








the hereditary estates of his great enemy of the house 
of Graham. He fired the farmsteadings and burned the 
byres. Many a tenant, when trying to escape the flames, 
must have lost his life in those fierce chance medleys. 
Yet a people that was still warlike looked leniently on 
his escapades, as they admired his dash and personal 
prowess ; and, either from the fear or the sympathy be 
inspired, even among the sufferers, although repeatedly 
captured, he as often escaped. 

Moreover, it was notorious that he enjoyed the protec- 
tion of Argyll, and Argyll was the hereditary Justiciary 
of Scotland. With the right of ‘‘ wood and water” from 
the Macallum More, when he was driven from his hab- 
itual retreats umong the cliffs of Craigroyston, the chief 
of a ‘‘ broken” clan could still count on the absolute 


| fidelity of his followers. 


With a price that would have been wealth to a High- 
lander set upon his head, his men were so inaccessible to 


London that King Henry IV. preferred to run the risk | temptation that it does not seem to have been thought 
of capture by pirates in the Thames rather than pass worth while to try to tamper with them. 


through the infected streets of the city on his way from 
Kent to Plashey. i 

In 1488 want and pestilence were so terrible among the 
crowded population of London that the local chronicler 
closes his account of the sufferings of that year with this 
appropriate and emphatic suffrage : ‘‘T pray God let us 
see this day no more, if His will be.” Alas! the neglect 
and sins of man were not atoned for by such prayers. 

The next year, disease was so universal that out of re- 
gard for the safety of the King, the Parliament requested 
that the tenants who held of the Crown, and performed 
their homage by kissing the King’s hand, might be freed 
from this part of the ceremonial. To which the King 
assented. 

Ten years afterward, Parliament assembled, as usual, 
at Westminster, but had scarcely done so when it was 
hastily removed to Winchester. 

Passing over the notices of ‘half a dozen outbreaks of 
pestilence between 1449 and 1477, we are arrested by the 
statement of the chronicler that the plague in the lat- 
ter of these years, though it lasted only about four 
months, swept off three times the number of persons 
who had perished during the civil wars of the previous 
fifteen years. 

This was followed in the next year by another outbreak 
of pestilence, in which, to use the words of a local chroni- 
cler, ‘an incredible number of persons died at Norwich, 
as they did in other places.” In 1485 there occurs the 
first notice of ‘‘a new kind of sickness,” attended by ‘‘a 
great death and hasty, called the sweating sickness,” 
which was, the chronicler tells, ‘‘ so sharp and deadly that 
the like was never heard of in any man’s remembrance ;” 
and so fatal, ‘‘that scarce one in a hundred that sick- 
ened did escape with life.” 


ROB ROY MACGREGOR. 


Tue character and adventurous career of Rob Roy illus- 
trate the strangely anomalous state of things then pre- 
vailing in Scotland. Always in his later years amenable 
to the law, he never paid the penalty of his many offenses, 
except in the form of standing proscription, and of fines 
that could never be levied. The catalogue of his crimes, 
according to the statute-book, was endless. 
country, which lay around the head of Loch Lomond and 
the Braes of Balquidder, he made the roads, such as they 
were, impassable for travelers. He was continually car- 
rying fire and sword through the Lennox and plundering 


In his own | 


Outlaws like Rob Roy were the more mischievous to 
society that they had a certain character to keep up, and 
a code of morals of their own. Even in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, a petty thief would have been 
promptly hunted down unless he could pay for power- 
ful protection, But the chief of the Macgregors never 
permitted murder in cold blood ; unless his temper wes 
roused by unexpected resistance, he was as mild-man- 
nered a robber as Lambro himself. Like Robin Hood, he 
prided himself on his charity and generosity ; and if he 
plundered the rich, he gave to the poor. Indeed, we 
take it that Rob was rather a favorable example of the 
Highland gentleman of the day. If he figures promi- 
nently in the Scottish criminal calendar, it is because a 
succession of exceptional and unfortunate circumstances 
had outlawed a man of extraordinary sagacity. Ruined 
and proscribed, he took advantage of the troubles of the 
times and the turbulent state of the Highlands. Out- 
lawed as he was, he was courted on all sides; and, al- 
though he was countenanced by the great Whig leader of 
Scotland, he was deep in the counsels of the Jacobite 
leaders. 

When Lord Mar, and even when the young Chevalier, 
raised their standards, the Highlands were as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie described them. Half the population might get a 
tolerably honest livelihood ; as yo work was to be found 
for the other half, they must steal, or ‘‘sorn,” or starve: 
So the peace of the Low country was always at the mercy 
of a handful of restless and ambitious chiefs, who had to 
find food or occupation for their hordes of hungry idlers, 
What with the certainty of Highland raidjng and the 
chances of civil war, civilization was at a standstill in 
Scotland as poverty was universal. 

The story of Rob Roy illustrates the national as well as 
the social condition of the Highlands. From first to last 
he lived by cattle; before he turned blackmailer and 
freebooter, he was doing good business as a drover. Nor 
did that derogate at all from his gentility; indeed, it may 
be remembered that Allan Iverach, when his tartans were 
set on fire by the Bailie’s plowshare, suggested that the 
new plaid might be intrusted to ‘‘a cousin of my ain,” 
‘‘a gentleman that carries eggs down from Glencroe.” 
Eggs were respectable ; cattle were almost aristocratic ; 
though anything savoring of shopkeeping or shuttles, or 
of mechanical pursuits in any shape, was held in supreme 
contempt. 








Tue sweetest of all pleasures, and one that will never 
| decay, is to cherish the heart that loves you. 


THE TELEPHONE. 


THE TELEPHONE,— FROM A STATUE BY LANZ, 
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“ THERE WAS A RUSTLE OF THE WEDDING-FROCK, AND MATILDA WAS ON HER KNEES AT THE BOTTOM OF THE BOAT. SHE 
THREW HER ARMS AROUND HER LOVER’S NECK, AND LOOKED UP PITEOUSLY IN HIS FACE.” 


THAT WISSMAN AFFAIR. 


By F, E, I. RAyMonp. 


Miss Matrmupa Merriwetuer sat in a state of expect- 
ancy. She also sat in a very comfortable chair, in a 
cheerful apartment, of which she was the sole occupant— 
that is, human. There was with her a seventeen-year- 
old poodle, very fat, very cross and very helpless, and a 
parrot. 

The lady’s Grecian coiffure (by which authentic title 
she designated the hard little knob on the back and the 
frizzled bang on the front of her head) had been ar- 
ranged to the last degree of contrasted rigidity and 
looseness. 

Miss Matilda led the fashions at Jones’s Centre, and 
her gown merits description. She called it ‘“ cherry- 
Vol. XXVL, No, 2—15. 





cotter,” and it was of a fearfully brilliant shade. 1t was 
also glittering, being garnished with ‘‘highry - dessy ” 
beadwork. Taken in conjunction with the headdress, 
the effect was such as to efface her real personality from 
the beholder’s mind. 

The eye was caught by the costume, then wandered to 
the face as a secondary matter, but which, when once 
observed, was very pleasing, with its fair complexion 
and blue eyes, its regular features, and sweet, womanly 
mouth. 

Not to disarrange her ‘‘ drapery,” Matilda had placed 
herself as stiffly in the Plymouth rocker as that enticing 
affair would allow; not to rumple her cuffs, she had 
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folded her hands upon her lap ; and not to lose the first 
sound of the door-bell, checked the nervous tapping of 
her well-shod foot. 

A coal dropped upon the fender. The silence of the 
room intensified the sound, and the lady jumped, the 
poodle lifted his drowsy head and gave a wheezy bark, 
the parrot backed down from his perch, and with the 
dignity of his race advanced to his mistress’s side, and 
gravely announced that she ‘‘ was born to trouble.” 

This startling statement fell on unheeding ears, which 
heard, at last, the expected ‘‘ting-a-ling-ling.” Miss 
Merriwether trembled till the ‘‘ highry-dessy ” ornaments 
jingled, but by an effort gained command of her nerves 
as the door opened, and a small maid servant announced 
the visitor in her own easy manner, by bursting into a 
giggle and stuffing her apron into her mouth. 

Mr. Daniel Wissman walked boldly into the apartment ; 
that is— quite so. He was very bashful, and he was 
very long, so that a kind friend had once remarked to 
him that he ‘‘ folded himself up like a jackknife.” He 
never forgot this friendly criticism—which, it is obvious, 
did not assist his composure—but was always mentally 
saying ‘‘ Jackknife.” 

Matilda, being the less timorous of the two, advanced 
to the fore. 

**Good-evenin’, Mr. Wissman ; I hope I see you well.” 

The guest opened his lips, choked, held out his hand, 
threw his head back with a jerk, and finally evolved from 
somewhere in his interior the fact that he was ‘‘ Toler- 
able, thank ye.” 

‘*Hope you'll take a chair.” * 

Selecting one which seemed suited to the folding-up 
operation, he did so, but sprang up again suddenly. 

A sepulchral voice coming from beneath warned him 
that it was ‘‘a day of wrath, a dreadful day !” 

‘’Tain’t nothin’ but Pilate. He’s the parrot. My 
cousin’s wife’s brother give him to her, and as they're 
minister’s folks, he’s picked up nothin’ but religious 
talk.” 

“T should think you'd find him ruther onpleasant to 
have around.” 

“Nota mite. He’s asight of company, an’ it kind of 
keeps me cheerful to hear him go on.” 

Pilate, considering himself thus introduced, earnestly 
implored them as ‘‘sinners ” to ‘‘ beware !” 

Daniel laughed. That ‘ broke the ice ” and set things 
moving so smoothly that he forgot his long limbs and his 
bashfulness, and drew his chair to the side of his hostess, 
his ‘‘ sweetheart.” For this guest had come a-courting, 
and Matilda knew it. 

As his courage waxed greater hers failed, and she 
shrank back in her rocker, forgetful of her ‘‘ drapery.” 

““Well, Matildy! I don’t s’pose there’s any use in 
beatin’ bout the bush any longer. I’ve talked it over 
with Aunt Mary, an’ the connection, an’ they’re agree- 
able ; an’ you know ’t [ ain’t been a-comin’ twicet a week 
for this long ’thout meanin’ business. Come, now, if 
you'll have me, let’s name the day.” 

Poor little woman! She had been ‘“ Miss Merri- 
wether” for forty odd years ; and for more than twenty 
of them had cherished a dream of love and a lover. She 
had fed her soul upon numberless works of fiction, in all 
of which the hero had addressed the heroine in terms of 
ardent passion Not one, that she recalled, had ever 
gone so far as to propose matrimony without some soul- 
thrilling scenes beforehand. 

It was a terrible disappointment to her ; so by way of 
answer to her suitor’s proposition, she burst into a 
‘*flood” of tears. 





Prosaic Daniel had not the faintest conception of what 
was passing in her mind, and gazed at her aghast. 

It may not be an original idea that men hate to see 
women weep, but it is always original in its application. 
So now, the most romantic damsel could not have done a 
wiser thing than our heroine. 

In avery few seconds Daniel astonished himself. The 
‘“‘cherry-cotter” gown, with all its contents and adorn- 
ments, was gathered within the long arms which seemed 
especially adapted to the purpose, and Miss Matilda's ro- 
mance had begun. 

The course of true love bade fair, for once, to run un- 
usually smooth. Matilda was ‘‘ well to do,” and with no 
relatives to interfere with her decisions. On the other 
hand, the Wissman family was large. It had gone on 
marrying and increasing and settling down around the 
original homestead, till at last town-meeting the question 
had been agitated of changing the post-office name from 
Jones’s Centre to Wissmanville. 

Daniel was the odd sheep that always exists in a large 
flock, and, with a hardihood which had no precedent, had 
left his native pastures to seek new and richer herbage. 
This took place some twenty years before the affair 
herein described, and during all that time no word or 
message came back to cheer the souls or gratify the curi- 
osity of the great connection. By all but one faithful 
aunt he was forgotten, or remembered as an ‘odd 
sheep” who had become “ black,” when he as suddenly 
reappeared. 


The news spread, and a wild excitement followed. It 


‘did not take long for the flock to discover that this stray 


member had been feeding in clover-fields, to which their 
own bleak hillsides offered bitter contrast, and the tide of 
feeling turned. 

** Daniel has come home.” ‘‘ Have you seen our 
Daniel?” ‘Our Daniel has come back to marry and 
settle on the old place.” 

He had. 

So all the maids and widows among the “ relations” 
were brought before his notice, but in vain ; the ‘‘ odd 
sheep ” was odd still, though all agreed his wool was now 
quite white. None of his cousins once removed, or even 
five times that distance, from his own twig on the gene- 
alogical tree, seemed to please his fancy. 

By some inadvertence—for no interloper was now al- 
lowed to mar the family chances—Miss Merriwether was 
bidden to Wissman’s ‘‘ surprise party.” ‘* She came, she 
saw, she conquered,” and the ‘‘uncles and the cousins 
and the aunts” were in despair. But the loyalty of the 
clan soon rallied, and they accepted Daniel’s choice with 
a cordiality which promised to open endless channels for 
the outflow of all the pent-up affections of the solitary 
woman. , 

** Matildy, I guess you an’ me had better be a-goin’ to 
town to pick out that carpetin’. Aunt Mary says, if 
we'll get it, she’ll have it all made up an’ tacked down, 
ready to move the furniture right in, soon ’s we get 
back.”’ 

‘*The dear, good soul } 
row, Daniel ?” 

‘All right ; I'm ready. The sooner the better. 
me a kiss, little woman ; it does a feller good to see you so 
happy.” 

‘*Yes, I am happy, Daniel; as happy as that robin 
a-buildin’ out in the apple-tree. I’ve been alone so long, 
an’ I never could get used to it after grandma died. You 
don’t wonder ’t I made so much reck’nin’ on Pilate an’ 
the poor old doggy, now, do you? An’ to think that I’ve 


Well, s‘posin’ we go to-mor- 


Give 


got you to care for, an’'a new house to furnish, an’ s0 
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many relations all a-waitin’ to call me ‘cousin’—why, 
sometimes it does seem as if it couldn’t be true.” 

‘Well, tis, I guess. An’ I’m pretty well pleased my- 
self—guess I’ve told you that times enough. But, some- 
how, I feel kinder anxious to have the job over with an’ 
the knot tied secure.” 

Matilda was at the station early on the following morn- 
ing, and had a good hour to wait for the arrival of her 
train. She drew one of her favorite romances from her 
pocket and tried to read, but her attention wandered ; for 
since her own love-story came to pass, ‘* make-believes ” 
palled upon her. She had ceased to envy the Sophronias 
and Arabellas of fiction, and was living to the full rich- 
ness of her reality. 

‘‘Folks may think we’re too old to have so much feel- 
in’, but I reckon it’s this way : We ain’t never wasted any 
of it, an’ now it’s a good deal like Aunt Mary’s currant 
wine—the better for keepin’.”’ 

The ticket-agent, a new-comer, remarked to the bag- 
gage-master, that they ‘‘ had a passenger settin’ out on 
the platform ’at seemed to have been born early.” 

The abuser of trunks thrust his head out of his den to 
see who it was, but drew it in again as suddenly as if he 
had seen a ghost, and in a loud voice ejaculated, ‘‘ Thun- 
der and lightnin’ !” 

‘Seems to have struck your fancy, man,” remarked 
the ticket-agent. 

“Shet up, you grinnin’ fool! Don’t ye know who that 
is a-settin’ out there so calm ?” 

‘* How should I ?” 

‘‘True ‘enough. But them ’at’s lived here long ’ll all 
feel mighty serry for that poor gal afore night.” 

‘** What’s happened to her ? She looks as peart as this 
May mornin’.” 

‘*Poor Tildy! Why, that’s, the one as was goin’ to 
marry that dem rascal Dan Wissman.” 

‘*You don’t !” 

‘Yes, I do. An’I rec’llect now ’t I heerd the women 
a-sayin’ as how they was a-goin’ to Boston to-day to buy 
the weddin’-carpets.” 

‘Lucky job she didn’t get tacked to him afore this all 
come out. She looks different from most of the folks 
here ; kinder cityfied, somehow.” 

** She’s got plenty o’ money. But Dan’s the first beau ’t 
she had ’t I knows on, an’ she an’ me’s growed up along- 
side. She does seem to set such a powerful store by the 
long-legged varmint ’at I wouldn't like to be the one to 
break the news to her.” 

‘‘Has the sheriff got him ?” 

‘‘No; but they’re scowerin’ the country, an’ they will 
ketch him fast enough.” 

* How did he get away ?” 

‘““Why, when he heard the warrant read, he acted 
kinder dazed ; a-rubbin’ his torehead an’ lookin’ around 
as if he was dreamin’. ‘ Poor Matildy,’ says he, ‘ the robin 
ill get her house done and go to livin’ 1n it, but my little 
woman won’t never now. Poor little happy creetur !’ says 
he, kinder crazy-like And’ then he asked if he could step 
in t’other room, and write a letter. So many folks was 
around, sheriff didn’t feel none afraid , an’ nobody could 
a-helped feelin’ kinder sorry for the dern chap, he really 
seemed to take it to heart so, an’ be so broke up. So 
they left the door open to the sittin’-room, and, arter a 
few minutes, they went to tell him time was up, but he 
wasn’t there to tell. He'd lit out.” 


‘*Did he write the letter ?” 

“Yes ; but it must have been mighty short.” 

‘What did it say ?” 

We started off hot chase, an’ nevor 


“*How d@’ I know! 








tetched it. I hope somebody 'll give it to her, poor little 
gal !—Gosh ! I didn’t think she’d hear me !” 

‘Who be you a-talkin’ about ?” 

No answer. 

‘*Simon Jodson, you’ve been tellin’ a great yarn to this 
other man, and I want to know who you're tellin’ it 
about ?” 

‘* Matildy, don’t ask me!’ Ask somebody else.” 

Still the white, furious face, with its glowing eyes, con- 
fronted him, 

‘*Was it me you was a-feelin’ so sorry for? Was it my 
Daniel Wissman ’at you was a-callin’ a ‘long-legged var- 
mint’?” 

‘* Wal, ef ye’re so set to know—yes, ’twas.’’ 

‘*What’s he done ?” 

Jodson winced, and shuffled his cowhide boots un- 
easily. 

‘*What’s he done, I say ? 
you’re accusin’ him of ?” 

‘*Drat it all! Ef ye’re bound to badger it outen me, I 
will, The sheriff's got a warrant out to ’rest him for 
bigamy !” 

“Bigamy ! Why, you ridiculous simpleton ! you dou’t 
know what you're a-talkin’ about! Daniel Wissman ain’t 
never been married.” 

* Ain't he? I should think he hadn’t—no, not much ! 
But some folks would ! When there’s five identikil women 
all a-settin’ in the Concord Court-house a-callin’ on him 
‘husband’, an’ all a-waitin’ to get in their claim Jirst, 
some folks might say ’t he seemed to be married—very 
much so,” 

** It’s a lie.” 

This was the last indignant protest, which woke nu 
anger in her opponent. When, instead, she saw the 
rough face soften with pity, and heard the other man 
walk away whistling quietly, a horrible dread that it 
might, after all, be true, came over the ‘‘ poor woman.” 
She tottered where she stood, but when honest Jodson 
put out his hand to help her, she waved him back and 
sat down on the wicker bench. She did not faint, not 
being of that kind, but she was very near it ; and while 
she rested, rallying her strength, it seemed as if hours 
passed. 

Her train came and went; the few passengers looked 
at her curiously or pityingly, but, entering or departing, 
none spoke to her. 

With strained eyes fixed upén the dandelion-bordered 
path, down which her lover should have come to join 
her, she waited. When it was quite late, and the little 
station was deserted by all but the two employés, she 
got up and walked away. She did not take the flowery 
field-path, but struck out instead straighf through the 
village street. 

Simon Jodson looked after her from the door, and 
watched her out of sight. When he turned back, his eye 
fell upon a blue-covered volume lying on the platform. 
He picked it up, and read the title, ‘‘The Forsaken 
Bride.” 

‘*Poor Matildy ! she was allers powerful romantic, 
an’ she’s goin’ to take it hard.” 

All the ‘‘connections”’ who could had assembled at 
Aunt Mary’s house, and with groans and lamentations 
bewailed the ‘‘ disgrace of the family.” Into their midst 
walked, unannounced, Matilda Merriwether. She bore 
herself like an injured princess, for the blood that traced 
its blueness back to Mayflower heroism tingled in her 
veins. She cast one sweeping glance over the assembled 
faces, and read upon them all the same expression. 
‘They believed it, then!” she thought. ‘All 2” 

V4 


You've got to tell me what 


THAT WIS 


One dear old lady rose and came to meet her with a 
smile. 

““T’'ve come to get my letter.’ 

Aunt Mary pulled a scrap of paper from her pocket. 

**That mis’able sheriff come back a-lookin’ for it, but 
*twarn’t nowhere roun’! He'd ought a-took it to oncet, 
if it ’ad been so vallyble to him !” 

‘‘Aunt Mary !—you’re goin’ to be, you know—you do 
not believe it, do you !” 


UAN 


AFFAIR. 


*‘ Would you, Sinsebaugh ? I know ’t says somethin’ 
some’res in Scripter ’bout ‘seven women takin’ hold o’ the 
skirts o’ one man,’ but I reckon five ’d be more’n the 


| most on ’em ’d bother with, if they’re such as they say is 


” 


down to Concord. 
Matilda had stolen away quietly as soon as she was 


| possessed of her coveted ‘‘letter,” but did not stop to 


The question sounded more like a triumphant declara- | 


tion. 

‘‘No, deary ; not one single mite o’ the hull pesky 
business. There’s some ridickilous blunder been made 
sne’res, an’ this hull passel o’ fools is goin’ to feel 


read it till she was safe under the shelter of her own roof- 
tree. She found it very brief. 

** My Lirrte Woman: [ ain’t never been married, an’ I never 
will be to anybody but you. I don’t know what it all means. If 
you believe me, meet me by Aunt Mary’s boathouse at seven 
o’clock to-night. DANIEL.” 


Then this daughter of the Puritans rose with a smile 


THE TRIO.— BY HERBERT DENMAN. 


cheape: ‘u codfish when it’s all found out. Believe it !” 
The good sou! waxed eloquent. ‘‘ Didn't I take Danny 
Wissman outen his dead mother's arms, an’ bring him 
up to hand, an’ love him just as if he was my own? An’ 
what was it but his love for his old aunty ’at bruag him 
home from the buzzle of the city to live in a leetle dead- 
an’-alive settlement iike Jones’s Centre! I ruther guess 
twould take more’n one sneakin’ depity-sheriff to make 
me believe anything again’ my Danny.” 

‘*What d he skip out for, then, an’ disgrace the con- 
nection? Why didn’t he stay, an’ fight the matter out ?” 

The champion of the absent cast a contemptuous 
glance at the pugilistic spokesman, who was well known 
to be the most badly henpecked husband of the clan. 


| 
| 


| 


Truly, her love story promised to be 


upon her face. 
romantic enough for even her most cnerished ideal. She 
set her house in order, as if for a sengthened absence, 
and dispatched the melancholy parrot and asthmatic 
poodle to Aunt Mary’s home. That good woman needed 
no word of explanation ; but when Pilate stepped out of 
his cage and gravely adjured ner to ‘forsake sin and 
flee from wrath,” she lost ner temper, so sorely tried by 
the events of that memorable day. 

“Shet up your wngue, you sassy bird! I’ve heerd 
enough "bout ‘tee trom the hull connection this day, 
*thout you j’iun in I 

** Daniel |” 

The whisperea call was scarce louder than the beating 
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of the speaker’s heart, but it found its answer. 
arms, by this time quite accustomed to the exercise, 
folded the trembling figure close. 


The long 


** You precious little woman ! 
an’ yet——” 

As the small boat moved out from the shadow of the 
bank into the full moonlight, he noticed the silvery gleam 
of her gown, and he smiled in delight. 

‘‘ It’s the best one, ain't it, Matildy ? That was for the 
weddin’ ?” 

‘* Yes, Daniel.” 

‘** Bless you for wearin’ it !” 

In midstream he rested on his oars. 

**T’ve rowed over this old Merrimac time an’ ag’in, but 
never thought to cross it jest like this. I’ve been a rovin’ 
chap, but I come o’ good stock. I never done a mean 
thing in my life, not as I knows on. I ain’t much to look 
at, an’I ain’t much for talk, but if you hadn’t come to me 
to-night, I never’d a-staid in a world so chock-full o’ 
turncoats. Isaw in a minute, from under the grapevine 
where I was a-watchin’, how ’twas. Except Aunt Mary, 
all my kith an’ kin, ’at ought to a-stood by me, turned 
plumb ’round, jest for the word o’ one man. If you'd 
j'ined the crowd I'd a-gi’n up the job. I'd a-rowed out 
here, an’ stopped. The boat might a-gone ashore, but J 
shouldn't.” 

There was a rustle of the wedding-frock, and, regard- 
less of its hurt, Matilda was on her knees at the bottom 
of the boat. She threw her arms around her lover's 
neck, and looked up piteously in his face. 

‘No, no, Daniel! You couldn’t! you never'd a-been 
so wicked !” 

‘‘Yes, Matildy, Ishould. Tain’t no great on loverin’ 
an’ makin’ a show, but I should—that is, ef you'd gone 
agin’ me! As ’tis ” The clumsy fingers pushed back 


I thought you'd come, 








from the woman’s brow its fringe of wavy hair, as he | 


looked quietly into her frightened eyes, and bent to kiss 
her solemnly. ‘* As 'tis—we’ll continue the journey.” 

In silence they reached the further shore, and almost 
in silence they walked for two miles toa minister’s house. 
There they were married by the good man, who knew 
them both, and whose ears had not yet been horrified by 
the tale of Daniel's crime. 

As the parsonage gate clicked behind them, the bride- 
groom tucked his wife’s hand under his arm, and an 
nounced his plans. 

**To-morrow we'll go to Concord Court-house.” 

And they did, and found the batch of wives sitting in 
patient waiting for one John Cosgrove, alias James Com- 
peyson, alias two or three more, and, finally, alias one 
Daniel Wiseman, who should now have appeared with his 
“sixth and lastly.” As usual, an over-zealous official 
had found the wrong man. 

One glance at him was sufficient, and, with many a 
sniff of disappointment, the five deserted females filed 
out according to their rank, and left Matilda in undis- 
tuibed possession. 

“Wal, sheriff, you ain’t done no great damage as I 
knows on. You're smart, an’ you're faithful. There's only 
one thing t’would improve ye any—you'd better go to 
spellin’-school. Now, wife, there’s jest time to ketch that 
Boston train, We'll go an’ buy them carpets.” 6,014. 





—_— —— _— — 


— —_—_————————— 


Heapacues, restlessness, irritability, inability to fix at- 
tention, are the finger-posts which usually point to the 
commencement of the symptoms of overwork; their 
warning should be heeded by the sufferer in time to avert 
serious consequences, 





i History was her delight —‘‘even that of the Turks,” in 
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MADAME SEVIGNE. 


Mapame S£vien£ rises above St. Simon, above La 

tochefoucauld, and the crowd of lesser stars among the 
splendid nobles who sparkled round the Roi Soleil, by her 
intense and passionate devotion to her daughter, and by 
the charities of a large heart which kept her wit sweet and 
her instincts sound, while she played her part as grande 
dame in the most gaudy of worlds. Most of her letters, 
and her best, are the outpourings of her daily thoughts 
to her sensible, but somewhat unsympathetic, child, 
Madame de Grignan, who, fortunately for us, had to bear 
the exile of Provence, of which her husband was L euten- 
ant-governor. The literary perfection of these daily 
budgets almost staggers critics, who scarcely believe that 
such masterpieces of style could have been produced 
without infinite polish. We prefer to believe that they 
are simply products of a brilliant imagination quickened 
by affection and by an admirable memory, and of wit 
warmed by emotion that was as intense as in her day it 
was rare. Remembering how the children of the seven- 
teenth century were either left to very ignorant servants 
or pedants, even in France, where the ties between parents 
and children are closer than in England, we think there 
is nothing more original and characteristic in Madame de 
Sévigné than her devotion to her daughter. Her son 
came second, but she was always charming to him, too. 
He inherited, with exaggeration, her spice of what lrish- 
men call ‘ divilment,” while Madame de Grignan took 
from her mother solid sense without her mother’s charm 
or humor. It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers 
that Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, born of a great Bur- 
gundian family in 1626, and orphaned when but seven 
years old, was married to a Breton gentleman, the Mar- 
quis de Sévigné, at eighteen. He was killed six years 
after in a duel, so at twenty-six her exquisite genius, her 
brilliant and delightful looks, if not absolute beauty, ran 
the gantlet of a society in which Turenne and Condé, 
those heroes of love and war, were among her admirers : 
© dangerous society, in which men and women had a 
marked individuality that broke through convention with 
little heed of any opinion save the king’s. The portraits 
of this marquise among marquises do not quite account 
by their beauty for the raptures of so many among her 
contemporaries, and perhaps the enthusiasm she excited 
is as good a testimony as any other to the high level of 
what was then the best society. Madame de la Fayette, 
her lifelong friend, probably expresses the secret of her 
attraction when she writes: ‘‘The sparkle of your wit 
gives such color to your complexion, such brilliancy to 
your eyes, that though wit is supposed only to touch the 
ears, it is certain that yours dazzles the eyes.” She was, 
to use her cousin Bussy’s words, ‘fresh as the dawn on 
the loveliest Spring roses”’ ; and in old age, the charm of 
kindly intellect, and the gayety of affectionate wit that 
never wounded, kept her always beautiful to her acquaint 
ances. Her youth was more like that of a modern Eng 
lish girl in some respects than was usual. Born into th« 
social dislocations of the Fronde, she had early knowledge 
of the world and its pitfalls. Her reading was omnivo- 
rous. From Mademoiselle de Scudéry’s romances to the 
Koran, from Virgil to La Fontaine’s newest fable, she 
ransacked every book she met, with a breadth of enjoyment 
that could “die of laughter” over Rabelais, yet not flag 
when she read Madame de la Fayette’s ‘‘ Princesse de 
Cléves,” and that delighted now in Port Royal treatises, 
now in Molitre’s last comedy, and knew not which to ad 
mire most, Corneille’s **Cid” or Racine’s ‘‘ Phédre.” 
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which she discovered that ‘‘ pashas had many Christian 
virtues.” 

To use Bacon’s words, she was both ‘ full” and 
“ready”; and her purity of style is to this day the mar- 
yel of French writers. Born a few years before Richelieu 
founded the Académie, she passed her childhood in the 


strife of grammarians—for it was the highest fashion to | 


help in the definition of words, and to contribute to the 
new dictionary was the pastime of the greatest nobles. 
We, who eke out by slang our infertility of conversation, 
can scarcely realize what conversation was in the best of 
the Paris salons. They were schools where the creators of 
modern French studied the values of words, and learned 
as much as they contributed to the courtiers’ purism. 


Ménage confesses that of ten things he knew, he had | 


learned nine in conversation ; and Paul Louis Courier, no 
mean judge, avers that the prettiest woman of that time 
‘‘ writes and converses better than a modern academician.” 
Probably this care of words actually saved Madame de 
Sévigné, not less than her breadth of reading, from affect- 
ations. In her strength of knowledge, she constantly 
dared to be original, and was never checked in her flow 
of words by doubt of their uses. But why linger on the 
sources of her literary fascination? Of her fifteen hun- 
dred letters, she herself is the main interest, and none of 
the figures who live again in her descriptions rouse our 
curiosity as she does herself. We want to know more of 
the heart which loved her daughter so well, and had so 
many friends and so few lovers ; and we do not think her 
most minute biographer is too minute. To meet the 
name of Sévigné in a page of St. Simon, or other writers 
of contemporary memoirs, brightens it, because we know 
her and iove her personality through the self-revelation of 
her letters. We love her for being so human, so sincere, 
so faulty, or at least so far from realizing those ideals 
which she set before her after every visit to Port Royal. 
We love her equilibrium, her coldness which offended a 


society that made love too.sedulously, her freedom from | 
* “ e | 

all ill-nature, even in her absolutely private letters to her | 

The errors and follies of the bores and secamps 


daughter. 
of her world she could touch with discriminating pen ; 
but she judged people by their best, and her friends were 
all good in her eyes. She did not abuse the tendencies 
and modes of her days. ‘‘ The public,” she writes, ‘‘ is 
neither mad nor unjust.” When she visited La Roche- 
foucauld and his accomplished friend, Madame de la 
Fayette, it was ‘‘as if a ray of sunsline pierced the 
mists.” 


hers had had its share of troubles. Perhaps Madame de 


Grignan’s reserve and coldness caused her the most real | 


pain she knew. No doubt Madame de Sévigné’s demon- 
strations of affection may have been sometimes oppressive, 
but it is difficult not to feel personally aggrieved by her 
daughter's indifference, 


tive which Madame de Sévigné calls ‘‘ chatter,” hoping it 
may not bore the recipient of it. When Madame de 
Grignan left her for Provence, which was then to Paris 


what Central Russia might be now, her mother writes : | 


‘‘T live on the highroad., I suffer fear lest the carriage 
should upset. I am in despair because of these last rainy 
days. The Rhone 1s a terror to me. I pore over a map, 
and I know every place where you will sleep. This 
evening you are at Nevers, and Sunday you will receive 
this letter at Lyons. How dear and precious to me is the 
little boat which the cruel Rhone is bearing away from 
me!” ‘The very simplicity of Madame de Sévigné’s style 
blinds us to its perfection, and its easy flow makes us for- 








She was at all times ‘t pleased with life,” though | 


Let us be thankful that it did | 
not hinder the flow of witty anecdote and brilliant narra- | 


all, no Englishman can thoroughly appreciate, since we 
make no pretense to the same polish of language, even 
when Addison and Steele are its interpreters. The ten- 
derest, the most intimate thoughts are as perfect in their 
expression as a finished portrait of De Retz or Bossuet. 
They are untranslatable. How can ‘I dare not read your 
letters, for fear of having read them,” give the impression 
of the French? To render the charming extravagances 
of sympathy and imagination—so light and so winged by 
wit, that we scarce seize them as they pass—into our 
common speech is impossible. We can but admire the 
author, and love those she loved. She reflects them so 
well, that we can live among them and recognize now a 
gleam of La Rochefoucauld, now a ray of Port Royal. 
Indeed, among her claims to be learned by heart, is the 
accuracy of Madame de Sévigné’s judgment on the con- 
dition of France. We see the decline of the nobles, 
ruined by court expenses, the fatal centralization of na- 
tional wealth and genius and knowlege at Versailles, as a 
chapter of Taine’s ‘“‘ Ancien Régime.” We find how little 
Moliére exaggerated medical ignorance, in her amusing 
descriptions of various remedies, and the tesser evils they 
pretended to cure ; the strange effects attributed to coffeo 
and chocolate ; the early abuses of tea, of which the 
Duchess d’Orléans drank twelve cups every day. In- 
deed, Madame de Sévigné’s visit to Vichy is one of the 
most amusing incidents of her life. To travel there, she 
describes her ordinary equipage, comprising ‘‘ seven car- 
riage-horses, a pack-horse to catry my bed, and three or 
four men on horseback.” Her carriage was always well 
supplied with books, but nevertheless few more observant 
travelers journeyed as she did to Grignan, or to her es- 
tates in Burgundy and Bretagne. Madame de Sévigné 
was at least a hundred years before her time in her love 
of country life. It soothed and never bored her. At 
** Les Rochers,” she says: ‘‘ We get up at eight. I often 
walk in the fresh woodland air till the bell rings for Mass 
at nine. After Mass we dress—say good-morning—gather 
orange-flowers, and dine: until five o’clock we work and 
read. Since my son is gone, I read to spare the delicate 
lungs of his wife. At five I leave her, and go off to stroll 
in the pleasant valleys. A footman follows me. I take 
books. I move about, and vary my walking-rounds. A 
book of piety or a volume of history by turns makes 
pleasant changes. I meditate on God and on His provi- 
dence, and possess my soul as I contemplate the futures 
until toward eight o’clock [hear the supper-bell.” She 
studied Nature so well, that though she sometimes used 
the language of fashionable pastorals, she was always ac- 
curate in her remarks. ‘‘If it were necessary,” she writes, 
**T think I could make a springtime ;” and not only the 
gaudier beauties, but the neutral tints of landscape were 
dear to her when she wrote of the charm of the quict 
‘crystal days of Autumn,” and of tho ‘‘ wintry trees 
with ornaments of pearl.” 

We imagine that there has seldom been so complete an 
incarnation of well-bred and refined good sense as Ma- 
dame de Sévigné. She is representative in the highest 
degree of her countrywomen. Unless her love for her 
daughter be termed romantic, romance and enthusiasm 
did not enter into her composition. Perfection of form 
distinguishes her letters, and admirable balance main- 
tained her in every circumstance. She was not of the 
stuff which makes saints or heroines; but none the less 
has she conferred lasting benefits on the world which can 
read and write. At seventy, she was still beautiful and 
young in the eyes of her friends. To the last, her letters 
were brilliant and kindly ; she wrote so touchingly fifteen 


get that accuracy and neat appropriateness which, after | days before her death of the loss of the Marquis of 
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** wiseheads,” and mon- 
dains, ‘‘ feather-brains ”’; 
querelles de pédants, 
“clapper - clawings of 
pedants ;”’ a harmless 
jeune homme is “ young 
blade.” ‘Un mari lé- 
ger qui fuit le maison,” 
is ‘‘An airy husband 
who flitted about be- 
yond the cote.” 

Let us allow that 
these are possibly 
meant as jests, a sort 
of echo of Madame de 
Sévigné’s wit ; but what 
can we say of his grave 
remark ‘* that her talent 
rushed out entirely 
with her tears”? or, in 
describing her range 
of reading, ‘‘ when too 
much ground is beaten 





A POMPEIAN MAIDEN DANCING TO THE PIPES. 


Blanchefort, that, as M. Boissier says, she proved that 
her heart, notwithstanding her age, had not a wrinkle. 
Her optimism met no contradiction in her death, and 
perhaps it was her constant and large-hearted charity 
which secured to her at the last the tranquil faith and 
hope in which she died. 

But could she hare died in peace had she foreseen the 
volume which purports to be the English translation of 
M. Boissier’s work ? It were labor lost to point out with 
elaboration the faults in this English travesty of a 
scholarly study ; but we ask ourselves whether our edu- 
cational machinery tends to such productions. Have, 
then, our literary facilities, our closer ties with France, 
our emulative publishers, combined to turn out work that 
two centuries ago would never have been printed? On 
first looking through Mr. Williams’s very original work, 
we thought he might have been tempted by a dictionary 
to the fatal error of using 
English words that look 
like French ones. Then 
we thought that the dic- 
tionary he employed must 
be obsolete ; but on com- 
pariso: with M. Boissier’s 
academic phrases, we dis- 
covered that Mr. Williams 
was, to use his own word 
but trying to write 
“sprightlily.” In every 
page we meet such freaks 
of gayety as translation of 
the simple phrases, ‘I 
fréquentait beaucoup les 
dames,” by ‘‘He was a 
great runner after the fur- 
belows ;” and ‘Elle don- 
nait a l’amitié ce qu'elle 
refusait & l'amour,” is 
turned into the incompre- 
hensible ‘She rendered 
unto Cvsar — friendship, 
what she refused to Pom- 





up at the same time, 
none are thoroughly 
probed”? or making 
Madame de Sévigné herself declare that ‘‘ Iam wishful to 
be upheld by my taste’? These are but a gleaning of the 
translator’s eccentricities, and it is needless to show how 
constantly he misses the sense, alters the meaning to suit 
his own capacity, and occasionally skips what he thinks 
superfluous. 
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By Marc F. VALLETTE. 

“Vidi Napoli e poi Mori,” has long been the favorite 
saying of the Neapolitans, and it is as expressive to-day 
as when it wes first uttered. Compliance with it, how- 
ever, depends very materially upon the manner in which 
it is translated. If it means, ‘‘See Naples and then die,” 
I prefer never to see Naples; but if it means, ‘‘ See 
Naples and then Mori (a little town not far from Naples, 








pey — love.” Savants are 





A FUNERAL PROCESSION IN THE STREETS OF THE DEAD. 
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and whose inhabitants regard it as even more beautiful | have brought to light throngh t.:c vears, along the course 
than the far-famed capital of Southern Italy), I most | of which these excavations have been made. 
heartily advise tourists to go to Mori, as it is well worth It is not our purpose to go over the ground so often 
a visit. As for us, we shall for the present make Naples | traversed by other writers, and dwell upon descriptions 
our headquarters, and make daily excursions to a city | of these treasures, except in so far a3 they shall aid us in 
near by, which was destroyed by volcanic eruption some | studying the home life of a people whose sudden and 
eighteen hundred years ago. ruthless ‘‘ taking off” has awakened our deepest interest. 
Pompeii! What memories are awakened by that name ! The drive from Naples to Pompeii occupies several 
The mind wanders back to that fatal day when Vesuvius, ' hours, and goes through a beautiful and picturesque 
angered against the 
people that dwelt 
along its sides and 
around its base, 
poured out death 
and destruction 
among them. And, 
as if this calamity 
were not enough, 
the rapid succes- 
sion of important 
events which 
marked the history 
of Rome at that 
time engrossed the 
public mind, and 
drove the fate of 
unhappy Pompeii 
out of the memory 
ot men, and the 
city soon disap- 
peared beneath 
vineyard, orchard 
and garden, until 
it was swallowed 
up in that oblivion 
that buries all 
things. Pompeii 
was no more; its 
very site, like those 
of Nineveh and 
Babylon, the buried 
cities of the East, 
faded from the re- 
collection of even 
the few learned 
men who had at 
some time or other 
known it by name. 
At last, in the 
sixteenth century, 
Domenico Fontana, 
the architect—the 
same who set up 
the great obelisk 
in the piazza in 
front of St. Peter’s 
in Rome — under- 
took the work of 
constructing a sub- 
terranean canal to lead the waters of the Sarno to Torre | section of country. Many objects of interest are to be 
dell’ Annunziata. During the progress of this work the | met with on the way, and, to the classical scholar none 
excavations for the pipes unearthed statue and pillar, | more so than the tomb of Virgil. As we approach Pom- 
palace and fountain, theatre, temple and forum, until | peii we find that it was a walled city entered by several 
research, slow and long-drawn, finally revealed to the | gates. We pass through one of these, and find a succes- 
eyes of the astonished workmen the ruins of a long- | sion of narrow streets paved with lava, and in some places 
buried city that proved to be Pompeii. | deeply rutted. On either side of us are low-terraced 
There is scarcely a boy or girl, much less an adult, | houses of one story ; shops, with the ancient signs cut in 
who has not been delighted in reading descriptions of the | the stone over the door still plainly visible, and telling 
various buildings and art-treasures which spade and pick | us the nature of the business carried on in them centuries 
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ago. As we proceed we come to mansions of a superior 
order, telling that, as to-day, wealth and poverty dwelt 
side by side, and that labor and capital played their part 
in the great drama of life. A chalcidicum, or market- 
place, showed us where the truck gardener of 2,000 years 
ago 3old the fruit of his labor for the sustenance of the 
townspeople, while theatres, temples and baths reminded 
us that amusements, religious exercises and cleanliness, 
which “ is next to godliness,” occupied the minds of the 
unfortunate inhabitants. As we wend our way through 
the habitable portions of the city we come across statues, 
medals and jewels, and even every variety of household 
furniture, some of which is almost intact. We examine 
these articles, one after another, and we ask ourselves, 
How did these people live? What were their occu- 
pations and amusements ? Did they carry on any trade 
with neighboring nations ?” 

Pompeii was to the larger cities of Southern Italy what 
Coney Island and Long Branch are to New York, and At- 
lantie City to Philadelphia. It was situated near the sea, 
Like many seaside places, it had its harbor at a distance. 
In times long gone by it was the entrepdt of the trade 
of Nola, Nocera and Atella. Its port was large enough 
to receive a naval armament, for it sheltered the fleet of 
P. Cornelius. The Romans were fond of living here, and 
we find that Cicero had a residence in our little city, to 
which he frequently refers in his letters. The Emperor 
Claudius, too, had a villa at Pompeii, and, while on a 
visit to this villa, lost one of his children, who, though a 
prince, perished in a very commonplace manner. Im- 
perial boys are very much like other boys, and take to 
vulgar amusements just as naturally as any other enfant 
In place of the bean-shooter of our day, the 
ancient Pompeian boy had a mania for throwing pears 
up into the air and catching them in his mouth as they 
fell. Our young Crown Prince was one day amusing him- 
self in this way, when the fruit choked him by falling too 
far into his throat. The boys of to-day use figs instead 
of pears, which renders the feat infinitely less dangerous, 

We have said that Pompeii was the great resort of 
wealthy Romans and others at certain seasons of the 
year. The Pompeians were not above making money 
out of their guests and visitors. The population was 
composed of nobles and slaves; these latter had a 
monthly allowance of a bushel of corn, a pint of oil and 
. little wine. The pauper population, like the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni of our day, were content to live on the scantiest 
“ood. In the middle of the second century before the 
Christian era the usual price of oe day's board and lodg- 
ing at an average Italian inn was about half a cert in our 
money. In the metropolis and at the seaside it was, of 
course, much more. In Cicero’s day, a laborer lived on 
forty-four dollars a year, and under Augustus the yearly 
maintenance of aslave was fifty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, or a little more than ten cents a day. The fare 
of the rich was as sumptuous as the food of the poor was 
mean. Thousands of dollars were spent on costly dishes, 
while flowers, perfumes, ointments and dress swallowed 
up millions every year. We learn from good authority 
that marble and bronze statuary was lavishly distributed 
through the houses and sardens of the wealthy, and a 
genuine Scopas or Praxiteles sometimes brought as much 
as $20,000 to $30,000. For furniture, especially for the 
famous tables of citrus-wood, prices were given that can 
scarcely be paralleled for extravagance. Forty thou- 
sand dollars to fifty thousand dollars for a single table 
was no unusual price in Cicero’s time, and the elder 
Pliny tells us that Seneca, the philosopher and stoic, had 
five hundred such tables, 


terrible, 
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Having referred to the furniture and decorations of the 
wealthy Pompeians, let us now enter one of their houses 
and get an ides of their inner life. These houses were 
very different from the houses of the present day, both in 
style of architecture and in what we call ‘‘ home com- 
forts.” The entrance-hall, often paved with mosaic, was 
called the ostium. The four rooms in the front of the 
house we enter appear to have been shops, entirely dis- 
connected with the house. The atrium was the inner 
court or hall, the sitting-room of the family, and often, in 
houses of the humbler classes, the kitchen. In the cen- 
tre was the impluvium, or tank of water. Small rooms at 
the right and left of the atrium were called the ala, or 
wings. The ériclinium, or dining-room, had couches, on 
which the guests reclined, and a central table. The 
family records and archives were kept in a recess or room, 
called the tablinum, and the beautiful court, open to the 
sky and often surrounded by columns and statues, was 
the peristylium. In the centre was the viridarium, or 
garden, and the rooms for social purposes were the exedra 
and wcus. 

Let us pass on to a larger house, which is in a better 
state of preservation. The first thing that strikes us is 
the apparent disregard of the ancient Pompeians for any- 
thing like the ventilation in the dwelling portions of the 
houses about which we are so particular. The principal 
rooms were on the ground-floor. The richest inhabitants 
built themselves houses fronting on four streets, thus oc- 
cupying the whvule block. When it was desired to prac- 
tice economy, they cut off some strips from this plot of 
ground, which they rented out for a goodly sum, and, as 
in the first house we described, we sometimes find shops 
occupying the whole exterior of the house. With us the 
front is always reserved for the best rooms ; in Pompeii, 
when not given up to business purposes, it was closed by 
a thick wall, in which there was no opening. The whole 
of the domestic part of the house, instead of looking to- 
ward the street, as with us, faced the interior. The en- 
trance door, which was always strictly guarded, was the 
only means of communication with the outer world. 
There were few windows, and these only in the upper 
stories. It was the aim of families to live in private, far 
removed from the indifferent and from strangers, With 
us, home life belongs, to a great extent, to the public. 
Our friends visit us in our houses, and when they do not 
come, we like to see them, through our spacious windows, 
as they pass along the street. Not so with ancient pri- 
vate life—it was almost strict seclusion. The head of tle 
house had no desire to look into the streets, and he was 
still more averse to having passers-by peer into his house. 
Distinctions and divisions prevailed even within his man- 
sion. He would never receive his visitors in the same 
part of the house to which he retired with his family, and 
it was no easy matter to penetrate into this sanctuary, 
separated as it was from every other part by corridors 
closed by doors and hangings, and guarded by porters. 
The owner was not required to receive unless inclined to 
do so; and if, perchance, some troublesome creditor or 
collector, more obstinate than usual, persisted in linger- 
ing in the vestibule to pounce upon him on his way out, 
there was always a posticum, or back door, opening upon & 
narrow street, which permitted his escape. 

The Pompeian house would appear rather narrow to 
the people of our day, but it must be borne in mind that 
the inmates spent a jarge portion of their time away from 
home, under the porticos of the Forum, or in the theatres 
and public gardeas. We must also bear in mind that if 
the rooms were not large, they were numerous. The 
Pompeian used his house as he did his slaves. He had 
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different rooms for each event of the day, just as he had 
servants for every necessity of life. Each. room in his 
house was made precisely for the use for which it was in- 
tended. He was not satisfied, as we are, with a single 
dining-room ; he had them of different sizes, and for dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. He had one room for his 
siesta, and another to which he retired at night, both of 
which were very small, admitting light and air only 
through the door; but it must be remembered that in his 
climate coolness is promoted by darkness. Besides, he 
occupied these rooms only while asleep, for the rest of his 
home time was largely spent in his atrium or peristyiium. 
He was here with his wife and children, and with his 
slaves; for, notwithstanding his fondness for seclusion 
and isolation, he did not shun the company of his serv- 
ants. His family embraced, while recognizing their infe- 
riority, the slave and the freedman, so that the master felt 
that he was living among his own people. The open and 
closed atria, where the family was wont to spend much of 
its time, were absolutely necessary to furnish light for the 
rest of the dwelling. Consequently, all persons, even the 
poorer classes, took pleasure in ornamenting them with 
taste, and often with profusion. "Where the space per- 
mitted, shrubs were planted and flowers were cultivated. 
The literary and fashionable would sometimes sneer at 
these ‘‘inclosed gardens” of their less wealthy neighbors, 
who could not afford the luxury of magnificent villas and 
stately trees, and with vine-arbors hanging from beautiful 
columns. Every one did the best he could. 

The Pompeians took great care’ that their eyes should 
always rest on pleasant objects. Hence their houses 
were ornamented with beautiful mosaics, brilliant stuccos 
and incrustations of marble. The dazzling brightness of 
the white stones was always softened by agreeable tints ; 
the walls were painted in gray and black, the columns 
tinted with yellow and red, and along the cornices ran 
graceful arabesques, composed of interlacing flowers, 
among which, at intervals, were represented birds that 
never existed, and landscapes the like of which have 
never been seen in nature. These whims of the ima- 
gination, that are utterly meaningless, had the merit of 
pleasing the eye without trying the mind. Occasionally 
we find on a large panel some mythological scene painted 
without pretension, and with bold strokes, which recalled 
to the easily satisfied owner a masterpiece of antique art, 
and enabled him to enjoy it through this souvenir. It 
sometimes happened that the petty householder was for- 
tunaté enough to possess a bronze imitation of some of 
the most beautiful works of the Greek sculptors, such as 
he had seen in the homes of his most wealthy neighbors 
—a dancing satyr, an athlete in combat, a god, a god- 
dess, a performer on the cithara and the like—many of 
the originals of which we have seen and admired in the 
Museum of Naples. The Pompeian had taste ; he knew 
the value and comprehended the beauty of these works 
of art, and he placed them in the atrium or peristylium, 
that he might enjoy the sight of them whenever he 
entered or went out of his dwelling. 

It would be an endless task to enter into a detailed de- 
scription of the various objects of interest that meet the 
eye of the connoisseur as he wanders through the streets 
of Pompeii. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, will he 
find so many ‘‘sermons in stones” as here. The furni- 
ture, objects of art and household utensils we have re- 
ferred to reveal to us the former mansion and its history. 
There is not a single panel which, if closely examined, 
has not some story to tell. Here a pillar still retains the 
inscription scratched upon it by the idle Pompeian ; 
here a piece of wall on the street, set apart for posters, 





presents in large letters the announcement which ages 
ago gathered thousands of people to witness some grand 
public spectacle, or proclaimed the candidature of some 
citizen who, like those of our own day, was ambitious 
for public office. As we wander through the Forum we 
come to what must have been the Merchants’ Exchange, 
where transactions took place in the portico or in the 
crypt. In the chalcidicum, or smaller exchange, may still 
be seen the niches that must have been the stands of the 
auctioneers. 

On July 3d, 1875, there were discovered, in a wooden 
chest, several hundred little wooden tablets. They were 
originally tied together in twos or threes by strings pass- 
ing through holes. The interior faces, which were 
slightly hollowed, and protected from rubbing by a bor- 
der or frame, were covered with wax, into which letters 
were cut with-some sharp instrument. Most of these 
tablets refer to auctions which Jocundus held as broker, 
and contain receipts made to the banker. 

Nor are traces of factories and industries wanting in 
our little city. It was truly a beehive of artisans and 
mechanics. Bakers, tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 
smiths, dyers, tanners, potters, masons, carvers, and a 
host of others, once busily plied their trades and earned 
their modest living. The wonderful skill of many of 
these mechanics is known from the specimens of their 
art, which have been preserved for us not only here in 
Pompeii, but also at Herculaneum. Nor is the idea of 
the subdivision of labor a thing of our day. If we take 
the tailor’s art alone, we shall find, besides the tailoresses 
(sarcinatrices), the general tailors (sartores), shirtmakers 
(indusiarii), breastbancemakers (s/rophiarii), menders and 
slave tailors (centoriarii). Shoemakers were divided into 
six varieties, and even the sculptor restricted himself to 
but one branch of his art. Tradesmen who were not 
slaves had their guilds or trade unions with corporate 
rights. Their aim was not merely to protect the business 
interests‘ of their members, but also to provide them with 
congenial amusements. We have no records of their in- 
fluence on business life. 

We have spoken of the shops and their peculiar signs. 
They formed quite a feature along the narrow streets of 
our little city. They all opened out upon the street, 
offering to the gaze of the passers-by a broad marble 
counter, and leaving only a small space free to the right 
or left to allow the vender to pass in and out. In these 
counters were hollowed cavities, in which grocers and 
liquor - dealers kept their merchandise. Behind the 
counters and along the walls were stone shelves, upon 
which their stock was stored. Festoons of fruits and 
vegetables swung from pillars; drygogds were dis- 
played to the best advantage, and customers made their 
purchases from the sidewalk. Paintings and carvings, 
still visible upon some of the pillars and walls, tell us 
what was sold on the adjoining counter. A goat, in terra- 
cotta, indicates a milk-depot ; a mill, turned by an ass, 
tells us where the miller was wont to grind his grain ; 
while the wine merchant was represented by two men 
carrying an amphora between them, suspended from a 
stick. The serpent, one of the symbols of Adsculapius, 
indicated the abode of the lean and slippered apothecary, 
while the recent discovery of a wooden case containing a 
complete set of surgical instruments, many of which are 
similar to those in use at the present day, tell us how the 
ancient Pompeian, like the modern New Yorker, sought 
to alleviate the ills that flesh is heir to. This collection 
goes to show that the ancients were quite skillful in 
surgery, and had invented many instruments thought to 
be modern. 
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POMPEIAN LADIES PLAYING ENUCKLE-BONE, 


The toilet of the Pompeian lady must not be over- 
looked, for it was a matter of great importance—at least 
to herself. To the lady of wealth, it was an affair of 
state, and frequently occupied the whole morning. As 
soon as she awoke, her slaves were at her side. First 
came the applier of cosmetics, who banished the wrinkles 
from the brows of her mistress, and then prepared the 
rouge with her saliva. The next took a needle and 
painted her mistress’s eyelashes and eyebrows, forming 
two well-arched lines which united at the root of the nose. 
The teeth were then washed with rosin from Scio, or 
with powdered pumice-stone. The lady’s entire counte- 
nance was overspread with a white powder of lead, much 
used by the Romans of that early period. My lady was 
now ready for the ornatrix, or hairdresser. There was a 
craze for blonde hair, and, when Nature failed to supply 
it, dyes were resorted to, and if this did not suffice, wigs 
were used. The head- 
dresses of those days were 
monumental in their alti- 


tude, and were held up 
with pins of seven or 
eight inches in length. 


One ot these pins, now on 
exhibition at the Museum 
in Naples, is surmounted 
by a Corinthian capital, 
upon which a carved 
Venus is twisting her hair 
with both hands, while 
she looks into a mirror 
that Cupid holds up be- 
fore her. Indeed, the most 
extravagant luxury pre- 
vailed in this decoration. 

Athenian art, which was 
already far advanced in 
jewelry - work, furnished 
the most beautifui speci- 
mens of decorative hair- 
pins. Subjects like Love 


and Psyche entwined ; 
Abundance with a horn of 









plenty in her right hand and 
caressing a dolphin with her 
left, etc., were most artistic- 
ally represented in flexible 
silver or gold. When the 
ornatric had shown her mis- 
tress the result of her labors, 
reflected in a polished metal 
mirror of great value, and 
received her smile of satisfac- 
tion, she withdrew, to be fol- 
lowed by the slave who was 
to cut and trim her nails. 
Great skill was required to 
accomplish this, and it must 
be borne in mind that the 
lady of that period wore no 
gloves. At no time was 
greater care bestowed upon 
the appearance of her hands, 
Ladies were quite as particu- 
lar about them as about their 
faces. Frequently during the 
day they were washed in ass’s 
milk, and, those who could 
afford the luxury used snow 
in Summer. The hands were, also, perfumed with oint- 
ments, oil and essences. All kinds of juice, herbs and 
mineral powder were used to remove irregularities in 
the growth of the nails. The nail- paring over, the 
lady surrendered herself to the slaves whose duty it 
was to dress her. Over the trophium, or scarf, which the 
lady of Pompeii or Rome wore around the bust, was 
passed a long-sleeved subucula, made of fine wool. Over 
this was the tunic, the only additional garment worn in 
the house. The /ibertine, or the wives and daughters of 
simple citizens, wore the robe short, scarcely descending 
to the knee, so as to display the rich anklets which orna- 
mented the lower limbs. The matrons lengthened the 
ordinary tunic by means of a plaited furbelow or flounce 
(msti/a\, edged sometimes with golden or purple thread, 
and in this case it took the name of séola, and descended 
to the feet. It was knotted at the waist by a girdle, 





AN ACROBAT IN THE STREETS OF POMPEII. 
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artistically hidden under a fold of the tucked-up gar- 
ment. Below the tunic, ladies when on the street wore 
their toga, which was a large mantle covering the body 
and thrown over the left shoulder. Thus attired, the 
lady moved along proudly, draped in white woolens, and 
with white bottines or sandals on her feet. 

‘*But,” asks my lady reader, ‘‘you have sent this 
Pompeian lady out into the street with no ornament but 
a seven-inch pin in her hair! Had she no jewelry ?”’ In 
what age or clime, since the beginning of the world, was 
a woman ever known to be without jewelry ? The Nea- 
politan Museum has a collection of objects of this kind, 
consisting of serpents bent into rings and bracelets ; cir- 
clets of gold with cut stones ; earrings representing sets 
of scales, and clusters of pearls ; threads of gold skillfully 
twisted into necklaces; chains from which are hung am- 
ulets of more or less questionable designs, intended as 
charms to ward off diseases and misfortunes ; pins with 
exquisitely wrought heads ; rich clasps for holding tunic- 
sleeves or mantle-folds, with cameos in superb relief ; in 
fine, all that luxury could desire and art invent. These 
were worn in the hair, the ears, on the neck, on the 
shoulders, the arms, wrists, legs and ankles, while every 
finger, except the middle one, was covered with rings to 
the third joint. 

There are many other subjects we might touch upon as 
we wander among the ruins of Pompeii. The baths, the 
dwellings of the poor, the social amusements, the thea- 
tres, the sports of different kinds, all so eloquently de- 
scribed in the paintings still visible upon the walls of pri- 
vate dwellings and public buildings ; but this would take 
us far beyond the limits of an article like this. We 
might dwell upon the horrors of the eruption, and de- 
scribe the agony of that stricken people when they realized 
the destruction that Vesuvius was bringing upon them— 
when nothing was heard save the voices of children call- 
ing for their parents, wives for their husbands, fathers for 
their families, seeking one another, recognizing one an- 
other only by these cries, invoking death, breaking out 
in wails of anguish, and all believing that an eternal night 
had come upon them, in which gods and men alike were 
rushing headlong to annihilation. But all these have 
been described much more vividly than we could do it, 
and our task has been to tell of the Pompeians as they 
lived, and not as they died. 


THE AFRICAN RIVERS AND HIPPO- 
POTAML 

Tue immense Continent of Africa, althongh abounding 
with the most striking and surprising contrasts, presents 
on a general view a monotonous uniformity, as from one 
coast to the other dreary, arid wastes of almost boundless 
extent are spread over its surface. The sun, which cheezs 
and illumines the rest of the earth, glares upon Africs 


whole face of Nature, and spreads desolation over the 
land ; for the soul, when not watered by copious rains, or 
the overflowing of rivers, is scorched and dried up till it 
is turned into a dreary waste. Thus those vast plains of 
sand we call the Great Desert extend across the entire 
continent except where intersected by the Valley of the 
Nile. In this waste the traveler may march for days 
without finding water, or seeing any vestige of animal life. 
He pursues his dreary course amid loose hills incessantly 
shifting, and having no marks to guide his course. Every 
breeze is loaded with dust, which enters the mouth and 
nostrils, penetrating even the clothes and the pores of the 











skin ; while sometimes the sand is driven along in clouds 
by whirlwinds, sweeping away all before it. 

Such is the general aspect of all regions between the 
tropics directly beneath the solar influence, when not 
plentifully watered, as the soil molders into sand and 
causes these desolate tracks to resemble the dry bed of 
an ancient ocean. 

In order to mitigate the desolating effects of the tro- 
pical sun, Nature has provided that every district under 
this latitude has its periodical rainy season, when the 
ground is covered as with a deluge, and great rivers, 
swollen by the floods, lay the low lands under water, 
and cause that luxuriant growth of vegetation which is 
only to be seen in equatorial regions. There are, also, 
mountain-chains and table-lands that give rise to several 
rivers of great magnitude, which fertilize large tracts of 
country ; but, except in these irrigated districts, and 
upon certain elevated plateaux, vegetable life, in conse- 
quence of the absence of moisture, is very scantily dif- 
fused over a great extent of Central Africa. 

Besides the great difficulty of traveling by land over 
arid wastes, which supply neither food for man nor for- 
age for cattle, pestilential belts of mangrove swamp, 
reeking with noxious exhalations, and immense tracts of 
impregnable forest, form an almost unsurpassable barrier 
to the formation of any extensive intercourse with the 
interior. 

It is only by the navigable rivers, therefore, that an 
expedition can penetrate any distance into the far in- 
terior. Unfortunately, all the large rivers have shifting 
bars and lines of breakers at the embouchure that impede 
navigation, and only permit shallow-draught vessels to 
ascend ; besides which, in many of them are impetuous 
currents, that only powerful steamers can stem, and im- 
practicable rapids and falls. 

In most of the large, broad rivers of the African Conti- 
nent still exempt from white man’s intrusion, and in the 
immense forests that overshadow them are found three 
species of amphibious animals of ungainly shape and un- 
couth proportions. These are the buffalo, the hippopo- 
tamus and the crocodile, all of which are alike able to 
stalk on land, march along the bottom of the waters, or 
swim on their surface. 

Behemoth is an awkwatd customer to tackle when 
in his native element, and naturalists who represent the 
hippopotamus as of a mild and inoffensive disposition 
cannot have had much practical experience of his habits, 
when in a wild state, as on several occasions I have seen 
him wantonly attack boats and canoes. Some of the 
African tribes, who are fearless hunters, harpoon these 
ferocious-looking animals and kill them with javelins, 
but in these affairs fatal accidents often happen, which, 
in a country where life is held so cheaply, is not of 
much account. 

The Rev. Mr. Moffatt relates an instance of a hippo- 


| potamus having seized a boy and literally severed his 
with such fatally oppressive influence that it blasts the | 


body in two with its monstrous jaws; and Sir Samuel 
Baker, in his last work, ‘‘ Ismailia,” cites an extraordinary 
instance of the unprovoked ferocity of a hippopotamus of 
the White Nile: ‘*The night was cold, and the moon 
clear and bright. Every one was wrapped up in warm 
blankets, and I was so sound asleep that I cannot de 
scribe more until I was suddenly awoke by a tremendous 
splashing quite close to the diahbeeah, accompanied by 
the hoarse, wild snorting of a furious hippopotamus. I 
jumped up, and immediately perceived a hippo, which 
was apparently about to attack the vessel. The main 


deck being crowded with people sleeping beneath their 
thick musquito curtains, attached to the stairs of the 
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poop deck and to the rigging in all directions, rendered 
it impossible to descend. I at once tore away some of 
the lines, and awakened the sleepy people. My servant, 
Suleiman, was sleeping next to the cabin-door. I called | 
to him for a rifle. Before the affrighted Suleiman could | 
bring the rifle, the hippopotamus dashed at us with inde- 
scribable fury. With one blow he capsized and sunk the 
zine boat with its cargo of flesh. In another instant he | 
seized the dingy in his immense jaws, and the crash of 
splintered wood betokened the complete destruction of 
my favorite boat. 

‘* By this time Suleiman appeared from the cabin with 
an unloaded gun in his hand, and without ammunition. 
This was a very good man, but be was never overbur- 
dened with presence of mind. He was shaking so fear- 
fully from nervousness that his senses had entirely 
abandoned him. All the people were shouting and en- 
deavoring to scare the hippo, which attacked us without 
ceasing, with a blind fury that I have never witnessed in 
any animal except a bulldog. 

‘‘ By the time I had procured a rifle from the cabin, 
where they were always fixed in a row, loaded, and ready 
for action, with bags of breechloading ammunition on the 
same shelf, the movements of the animal were so rapid as 
he charged and plunged alternately beneath the water in 
a cloud of foam and wave, that it was impossible to aim 
correctly at the small, but fatal, spot upon the head. 
The moon was extremely bright, and, presently, as he 
charged straight at the diahbeeah, I stopped him with a 
No. 8 (or two-ounce) shell. 

‘*To my surprise, he again recovered and again com- 
menced the attack, I fired shot after shot at him without 
apparent effect. The diahkbeeah rocked about upon the 
waves raised by the efforts of so large an animal ; this 
movement rendered the aim uncertaim. At length, appa- 
rently badly wounded, he retired to the high grass ; 
there he lay by the bank, snorting and blowing. 

“T could not distinguish him, as merely the head was 
above water, and this was concealed by the deep shadow 
thrown by the high grass. Thinking he would die, I 
went to bed ; but, before this, I took the precaution to 
arrange a white paper-sight upon the muzzle of my rifle, 
without which night-shooting is very uncertain. 

“We had fallen asleep, but in about half an hour we 
were awoke by another tremendous splash, and once 
more the mad beast came charging directly to us, as 
though unhurt. In another instant he was at the diah- 
beeah ; but I met him with a ball at the top of the head 
which sent him rolling over and over, sometimes on his 
back, kicking with his four legs above the surface, and 
again producing waves that rocked the diahbeeah, In 
this helpless manner he rolled for about fifty yards down 
the stream, and we all thought him killed. | 

‘To our amazement he recovered, and we heard him | 
splashing as he moved slowly along the river through the 
high grass by the left bank. There he remained, snort- 
ing and blowing, and as the light of the moon was of no | 
service in the dark shadows of the high grass, we waited 
for a considerable time, and then went to bed with the 
rifle placed in readiness on deck. In a short time I heard 
loud splashing. I again got up, and I perceived him | 
about eighty yards distant, walking slowly across the 
river in the shallows. Having a fair shot at the shoulder, 
I fired right and left with the No. 8 rifle, and I distinctly 
heard the bullets strike. He, nevertheless, reached the | 
right bank, when he presently turned round and at- | 
tempted to recross the shallow. This gave me a good | 
chance at the shoulder, as his body was entirely ex- 
posed, He staggered forward at the shot, and fell dead 
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in the shallow flat of the river. He was now past re- 
covery. It was very cold, the thermometer was 54° Fah- 
renheit, and the blankets were very agreeable, as once 
more all hands turned in to sleep. 

**On the following morning I made a post-mortem ex- 
amination. He had received three shots in the flank and 
shoulder ; four on the head, one of which had broken his 
lower jaw ; another had passed through his nose, and, 
passing downward, had cut off one of his large tusks. I 
never witnessed such determined and unprovoked fury as 
was exhibited by this animal—he appeared to be raving 
mad. His body was a mass of frightful scars, the result 
of continual conflicts with bulls of his own species ; some 
of these wounds were still unhealed. There was one scar 
about two feet in length, and about two inches below the 
level of the surface skin upon the flank. He was evi- 
dently a character of the worst description, but whose 
madness rendered him callous to all punishment. I can 
only suppose that the attack upon the vessels was in- 
duced by the smell of the raw hippopotamus-flesh, which 
hung in long strips about the rigging, and with which 
the zinc boat was filled. A dead hippopotamus that was 
floating astern, lashed to the diahbeeah, had not been dis- 
turbed. We raised the zinc boat, which was fortunately 
unhurt. The dingy had lost a mouthful, as the hippo- 
potamus had bitten out a portion of the side, including 
the gunwale, of hard wood ; he had munched out a piece 
like the port of a small vessel, which he had accom plished 
with the same ease as though it had been a slice of 
toast.” 

Victor Giraud, a French officer; describes an encounter 
with a herd of hippopotami on the Shiré. He killed one, 
which floated down the stream and stranded on a bar. 
He followed and anchored alongside, intending to secure 
the head asa trophy. But the whole herd made for his 
boat, bellowing lustily. He kept up a volley, and though 
he must have wounded ten, the rest, numbering nearly 
fifty, closed steadily in. Matters were growing serious, 
and he gave up his hope of carrying off a pair of tusks. 
As his boat tried to break through the enemies’ line two 
hippopotami attacked them in such fury that he fired a 
second shot with his rifle in the open jaws of a brute 
ready to close on the side of the boat. He never saw the 
beasts in such fury; but it was the time when they have 
their young, many of which could be seen on the backs 
of their dams. Maternal instinct gave them fury and 
power to avert danger from their little ones. 

Giraud was glad enough to escape from the herd, as 
with their immense strength they might have crushed 
his frail boat and had the whole party at their mercy. 


GREAT SEALS OF ENGLAND. 


Tue earliest example of English royal seals which has 
yet been discovered is preserved in the Archives Nation- 
ales at Paris. It is attached to the deed of confirmation 
of a grant of lands in Sussex to the Abbey of St. Deays, 
and is dated at Tamworth in the thirty-third year of Offa, 
King of Mercia, a. p. 790. It cannot be supposed that 
this is the first instance of the use of a royal seal for im- 
portant documents ; its occurrence, together with that of 


| the original leaden dull of the seal of Coenwulf, King of 


Mercia, circ. 800-810, now in the British Museum, and the 
seal of Edgar, King of, England, 959-975, preserved at 
Paris, are evidence sufficient that the seal was used in the 
times of the Anglo-Saxon kings ; though, with these ex- 
exceptions, no other evidences are forthcoming. It is not 
until the reign of Edward the Confessor—1043-1666— 
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that the long unbroken series of the great seals com- 
mences, ranging from the date a. p. 1053, upon a charter 
preserved in the British Museum, to the year 1878, when 
the great seal now in use was laid before Her Majesty 
and formally approved. 

A very interesting question arises in our examination of 
these seals ; and that is, to what extent we may regard 
the effigies of the King upon the face of the seals as 
portraits. It is well known that distinct portraiture was 
not attempted upon the English coinage until the reign of 
Henry VII. In the year 1504 the portrait of the King, in 
profile, was stamped upon all the larger silver pieces 
issued from the Mint, instead of the conventional bust 
facing which previously appeared, or the equally conven- 
tional profiles upon coins of Stephen ; but there is good 
reason to believe that, from the very first, the likeness of 
the sovereign was, with more or less accuracy, introduced 
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in marked contrast with almost every other figure, both 
English and Norman, is represented with hair both on 
chin and upper lip. Ruding describes and pictures 
thirty-eight coins of this King ; the face is bearded in 
seventeen ; one—No. 25 of Ruding—seen full face, has a 
mustache, and, upon the great seal, ‘‘a picked: beard.” 
As above remarked, until the time of Henry VII., the 
bust of the scvereign upon the coins was treated con- 
ventionally ; and, in very few instances, except in those 
we have mentioned, is there any indication of a beard. 
We may add that the biographer of Edward, quoted by 
William of Malmesbury, and referred to by Freeman, 
describes the Confessor as capillis et barbd canitie insignis 
lacted. It is characteristic of Edward that he should 
have caused himself to be represented on both sides of 
his seal, enthroned, in the same peaceful guise. After his 
time, with certain noticeable exceptions, the sovereign 





THE MYSTERIES OF HEREDITY. 


Dr. Lambertson —“ \e3—FINE GIRL 


; BUT LOOK AT HER MOTHER, Danny! 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW EXACTLY WHAT YOUNG GIRLS 


WILL BE LIKE WHEN THEY'RE MIDDLE-AGED, ALWAYS LOOK AT THEIR MOTHERS, MY BOY—AND BEWARE!” 


His Son—“‘ Ou Lor’, GoveRNoR! 


upon the great seal. Thus, the face of the King, a pro- 
file to the left, upon the seal of Offa, has the unmistaka- 
ble character of a portrait. As Mr. Wyon writes : ‘ Al- 
though the execution is rude, the features are of a noble, 


if of a somewhat pensive and melancholy, cast, not | 


unworthy of the sovereign who did so much to consoli- 
date the Heptarchy into » Monarchy; and who was 
widely respected on the Continent as the friend of 
Charlemagne and Alcuin. As the late Sir Frederick 


fairly bear out the description of his anonymous bio- 
grapher—elegans corpore, eloquens sermone, acie perspicaxc 
oculorum.” 

It is clear that the face of the King upon the seal of 
Edward the Confessor is, ‘also, intended for a portrait ; 
the large nose, the pointed beard, and the long mus- 
tache, are too distinctive to be ‘‘ conventional,” especially 
when we find that upon the Bayeux Tapestry, Edward, 


I SAY, DOES THE SAME RULE APPLY TO YOUNG FELLOWS AND THEIR—FATHERS ?” 


appears upon one side of the seal enthroned, and upon 
the other side is seen on horseback, generally armed, as 
chief of the military or naval forces of the kingdom ; the 
only departures from this design appear on the second 
seal of Queen Anne, which bears on the counterseal the 
figure of Britannia ; and the two absurd great seals en- 
graved during the Commonwealth, which, with extraor- 
dinary minuteness of detail, represent, on the one side, 


| the House of Commons in session, and on the other a 
Madden remarked, the expression of the features might | 


i 


map of England, Wales and Ireland. On the Conqueror’s 
seals the figure presents that peculiarity of form which, as 
historians gravely inform us, while William was at war 
for the recovery of the Vexin, gave occasion for an un- 
seemly jest on the part of Philip of France. Angered by 


the insult, the English King devastated the country, and 
captured the stronghold of Mantes, where his horse, 
treading among burning embers, plunged and threw him 
with fatal force against the pommel of his saddle. 
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BABY’S BEDFELLOW. 


“GOOD GoD!’ WAS ALL HE COULD GASP, AT THE SIGHT THAT MET HIS HORRIFIED GAZE— RUBY SLEEPING PEACEFULLY STILL 
IN THE VERY JAWS OF DESTRUCTION, FOR BY HER SIDE CROUCHED AN ENORMOUS LEOPARD,” 


THE BABY’'S 


. 


BEDFELLOW. 


By F, GwI tt. 


**Wuat’s the racket now, Hilburn ?”’ 
The speaker was a bright-haired young Englishman, no 


| 


‘It’s John Robinson’s circus people and their animals. 
They go with us as far as St. Louis, Missouri, and then 


other than the Right Honorable Henry Montagu, Earl of | out to Fort Scott, Kansas,” explained the conductor, and 
| passed on. 


Glendale ; his companion, some years his senior, the Rev. 


Gervais Hilburn, was traveling with him in the capacity | 
of tutor ; their present occupation, sleeping ; prospective | 


occupation, shooting big game on the Western prairies ; 


localivy, a Pullman palace car, last on a train just steaming | 
| cried : ‘‘Come along, Hilburn, and let’s have a look at 


into the Union Depot at Cincinnati. 
‘*What’s the racket now, Hilburn ?” 
The question was repeated. 
“John P. 


Robinson he 
Is getting aboard his menagerie,’ ” 


said the conductor, laughing. 
moment, and heard the inquiry. 
“*T don’t feel any wiser,” said the Englishman, opening 
his blue eyes lazily and yawning. 
Vol. XXVL. No. 2—16. 


He was passing at the 


‘“‘Tt’s funny the way all the train hands joke with you 
in this country,” said the young nobleman, laughing ; and 
waking up suddenly with all a boy’s interest at the men- 
tion of a circus, Lord Glendale, who was not yet twenty, 
the animals. These American railway journeys are 
deadly long.” 

There was some reason in his lordship’s plaint, con- 


| sidering his longest trips hitherto—traversing the entire 


length of England and Scotland—had been done in a day, 


| whereas his present journey from Montreal to St. Louis 


consumed four times that amount of time. 

The animals proved well worthy of a minute inspection. 
A fine, fat Bengal tiger, owning a temper not to be trifled 
with, a lion of lordly mien, and a magnificent leopard, 
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might be said to be the crowning features of the show, at- 
tracting universal attention. 

“That's a pretty fellow,” remarked Glendale to his 
tutor, looking at the leopard with especial admiration. 
“Isn't it a fervid gaze he gives us ? 


, 


“*There’s a crest upon his head, 
His eyes are like the diamond bright, 
While mine are dull as lead.’” 


‘‘What are you after now ?” asked Hilburn, amused at 
the lad’s nonsense, to which he was, however, pretty well 
accustomed. 

“I’m not going to let that Yankee conductor quote all 
the poetry,” was the retort. ‘ But I say, Hilburn, just 
look at him again, with his poet’s eye ‘in a fine frenzy 
rolling’; he’s the loveliest leopard this side of Africa.” 

‘Jaws that a crocodile might well envy ; one wouldn’t 
care to come to close quarters with him,” said Hilburn. 

‘* Well, our train’s about starting,” exclaimed the earl, 
again addressing the leopard, ‘‘so I must leave thee, my 


fair one. 
“«°Tis hard to part—but ah, how bitter! 
) To court a girl, and not to git her.’ 


I salute you,” kissing his hand toward the iron cage, and 
following Hilburn back to the carriage. 

“You needn’t be so powerfully affected,” observed 
Hilburn, as tney resumed their places in the car, ‘“ for 
you are going on as far as St. Louis together.” 

But Lord Glendale was now absorbed in a new interest. 

During their temporary absence from the car the com- 
partment opposite, which had been unoccupied, was now 
piled with the usual incumbrances incident to travelers 
who intend passing the night on the train, and two per- 
sons luxuriously reclined on the cushions. At the young- 
est of these, a very young lady of surpassing beauty, 
Lord Glendale was making eyes with all his might. 

‘‘Look here, my dear fellow,” said Hilburn, leaning 
over and speaking in a serious undertone; “ you know 
I'm responsible for your good behavior, and if you intend 
getting into a scrape with that little beauty yonder, I'll 
telegraph immediately to your father to recall you.” 

**She can’t stand these killing glances much longer,” 
rejoined his fractious charge, with a low laugh. 

‘Did one ever see such a boy!” exclaimed Hilburn. 

**Did one ever see such a girl!” cried his lordship, en- 
thusiastically. ‘*‘ What’ll you bet, now, that in five min- 
utes I don’t kiss her ?” 

** She'll scream.” ; 

‘Not a bit of it. Here goes.” And stepping across 
the car, the young man slipped into a seat beside the ob- 
ject of his pascion, and in five minutes was master of the 
situation, and his lady’s heart. 

For, to state the plain truth, all children adored Glen- 
dale, and this little beauty had not yet reached the 
mature age of four. How he managed to make out baby 
language was a mystery to Hilburn, who still looked on 
in amazement at these infantile conquests. Now his new 
mistress was sitting on his knee, her long, golden curls 


sweeping his shoulder as she leaned against him, impart- | 


ing to him her views about ‘‘ the toot, toot that runned 
away fizzing from the big cat in the cage.” 

‘‘She means the engine is running away from the 
leopard,” Glendale interpreted to Hilburn. 

The rest of the day, to the other passengers, was cer- 
tainly enlivened by the presence of these two, whose 
comical conversation was varied by games, whilst when- 
ever the train stopped at a depot for any length of time, 


Ruby (so was named this gem of Babyland) promenaded | 


the platform perched on the stalwart shoulders of the 





| 


young Engiish peer. From this elevated social position 
she regarded the world around her with smiling content. 

Hilburn, who kept both in view, did not know which 
was most pleased with the circus, the lord or the lady, 
for they lost no opportunity that occurred of inspecting 
the animals. 

**She’s such a plucky little thing,” Lord Glendale told 
Hilburn. ‘She wanted to stroke the leopard with that 
morsel of a hand.” 

‘*A toothsome morsel for the brute,’ 
grimly. 

Nevertheless, he, too, was attracted by the little one’s 
great beauty and winning ways, and gathered up quite 
gratefully any small crumbs of attention she vouchsafed 
him, when she could spare a moment from Lord Glen- 
dale. 

When the lights were turned on at night the tiny head 
drowsily leaned against his breast, but, with a child’s 
hatred to be put to bed, the drooping eyes still essayed 
to raise their heavy lids. The nurse, under whose care 
she was traveling, coaxed in vain. She feared the gentle- 
man must be tired. Lord Glendale was good - nature 
itself. 

**Come, Ruby,” he said, persuasively, ‘‘ I'll give vou 
candy enough to-morrow to keep you in bed a week if 
you'll go now.” 

‘*Want more,” was Ruby’s reply. 

**Short but sweet,” observed Hilburn. 

**'You don’t understand this atom of refinement. That 
is not what she means at all,” said Lord Glendale, with 
scorn. ‘And, Ruby,” he went on, in dulcet tones, ‘I'll 
love you all through the night.” 

Ruby considered a while. 

‘*Love me up to ceilin’?” 

‘That I will, my gem.” 

*°Ell,” cried Ruby, suddenly throwing away all re- 
serve, and her arms at the same time hugging him 
tightly, ‘‘J love oo up to the sky.” 

**She’s beaten you now,” said Hilburn, laughing. 
“*You can’t aspire higher, my lord.” 

The pair parted with mutual caresses, and a promise 
from Glendale to look into her berth before he himself 
retired for the night. 

Little reckoned he what a’sight would greet his eyes 
when he kept his fateful promise. 

Two hours later both young men looked at their 
watches, shook their heads sadly, wishing it were later, - 
and spoke of turning in. At that moment a loud crash 
made the car shiver like an aspen leaf, and then sud- 
denly stop. A wild clamor arose outside. There was a 
stampede for the door to discover the cause and extent of 
the accident. 

Baby Ruby still sweetly slept. Hilburn and his com- 
panion found themselves in the midst of a wild commo- 
tion—circus men and depot officials running frantically 
about, shouting a warning. The crash was caused bya 
flat car which flew the track, followed by others, and 
ran into a freight train on a side track, demolishing two 
or three cars and killing a canvasman, In the smashup 
some of the iron cages on the flat cars were broken, 
and—the animals were loose ! 

Lord Glendale’s blood was up. 
game, indeed ! 


said Hilburn, 


she presently inquired. 


This was hunting big 
He plunged joyfully into the méée, fol- 


lowed by his tutor, and after more than two hours’ valor- 
ous work the animals were recaptured. 
** All safe, Hilburn !” cried our young Lord Glendale. 
His cap was gone, his fair hair in mad disorder, his 
blue eyes flashing ; but he looked as if he had thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. 
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He sprang with light, quick footsteps up the Pullman 
platform, calling to his tutor to wait a minute whilst he 
got a hat; he ‘‘ was bound not to miss any fun going.” 

Fun, indeed! It was waiting for him with a venge- 
ance. 

The car was empty, and seizing his hat, which hung 
on the rack, he was leaving as hurriedly as he entered, 
when he suddenly remembered his seven hours’ little 
sweetheart and his promise. 

Something was moving behind the curtains of her 
sleeping-berth ; not her nurse—he had just met her out- 
side. Ruby must be awake and frightened, perhaps. 
With his own winsome smile he drew aside the curtains 
a little and looked within. 

The smile flew into sudden pallor, the blood fled to his 
heart. 

‘*Good God !” was all he could gasp at the sight that 
met his horrified gaze—Ruby sleeping peacefully still in 
the very jaws of destruction, for by her side crouched an 
enormous leopard—no other than he of his morning's 
jest. 

For one moment all the courage of race was beaten 
down by an overwhelming sense of terror at the little 
girl’s supreme peril ; the next, he clapped his hand to 
his breast and aimed a revolver at those brilliant eyes. 
A second later the leopard lay upon the floor of the car 
in his last struggle, and Ruby, unconscious of her strange 
bedfellow, by the mercy of God still slept on. 


* * * * ” * 


When Hilburn told the story in England at a later 
date, Lord Glendale gracefully turned the conversation 
with his unfailing fun. 

‘‘Ah, but it was then I got the best of old Hilburn. 
He hated me to wear that revolver, and declared it was 
preposterous to think one couldn’t travel in America 
without one. But as for me, I remembered the story of 
the miner of the Red Gulch: ‘Mebbe you won’t want 
a revolver often around these diggin’s, but when you do 
want one, you want it powerful bad.’” 


THE DIAMOND BRACELETS. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


Mrs. Morton Dewssury has been for the last ten 
years, and is still, a prominent feature in a certain class 
of London society. Not on account of her personal at- 
tractions, for she is well on the shady side of forty, and 
dumpy in figure. Nor because she has any claim to 
patrician descent: all that is known of her antecedents, 
previous to her marriage with the junior partner of the 
city firm of Isaacson & Dewsbury, being the uncontra- 
dicted rumor that she originally bore the name of Miggs. 
Notwithstanding these evident drawbacks, however, she 
has succeeded in attaining the one object of her ambition 
—notoriety. And this not by any intellectual acuteness 
of her own—for a vainer or more frivolous creature never 
existed—but simply owing to the paternal foresight of 
the departed Miggs, who, whatever his calling may have 
been, had contrived to extract from it a fortune of three 
hundred thousand pounds, every penny of which was left 
by him at his daughter’s disposal. 

Morton Dewsbury, with whose firm the old gentleman 
had had frequent dealings, was shrewd enough to offer 
his services to the heiress for the advantageous invest- 
ment of her money ; and in little more than a year after 
her father’s death the announcement of their approach- 
ing union surprised nobody. The lease of a huge, bar- 








rack-like mansion in Mayfair having been purchased, the 
‘*happy pair ” established themselves in their new abode. 
Before many months had elapsed, plenty of people were 
found willing to overlook the fact of their being par- 
venus, and perfectly ready to partake, without the slight- 
est compunction, of dinners served up by one of the first 
chefs in London. 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as all the world 
knows, was the Jubilee year, and London became for the 
time being cosmopolitan. Foreign potentates of every 
grade flocked thither with one accord, leaving their sub- 
jects for the nonce to take care of themselves. In order 
to compete with the innumerable festivities, public and 
private, the theatres put forth attractive programmes. 
Among others, the Italian Opera—whether with the aid of 
Patti or Albani is now immaterial—announced an extra 
night, on which occasion many of the illustrious visitors 
had signified their intention of being present. Mrs. Mor- 
ton Dewsbury was the last woman in the world to let 
slip such an opportunity of seeing and being seen, and by 
her directions a centre box on the grand tier was secured 
for the evening in question. 

“T shall wear my diamonds to-night, Morton,” she 
said to her husband, while they were dawdling over a 
téte-a-téle break fast. 

‘*Tf you take my advice,” replied Mr. Dewsbury, put- 
ting down the Times, ‘‘ you will do nothing of the kind. 
Why, you would be stared at by the whole house !” 

** Well,” she retorted, petulantly, ‘‘ what does that 
matter? There is no use whatever in having pretty 
things if they are never seen. At all events, I shall 
wear the bracelets.” 

This compromise appearing to satisfy her liege lord, 
the latter resumed his reading, while the lady retired to 
meditate on the selection of a toilet. 

On their arrival at the theatre, shortly after the rising 
of the curtain, scarcely a seat was vacant. From their 
*‘ coigne of vantage ” they at once discovered that one of 
the stage boxes was occupied by the Princess de 
and her suite, and the other by a group of Oriental dig- 
nitaries in their national costume, and resplendent with 
jewels. A second glance round the house agreeably con- 
vinced Mrs. Morton Dewsbury, from the opera - glasses 
directed toward her box, that her two bracelets, exactly 
alike, the centre-piece of each of which was a magnificent 
diamond surrounded by smaller stones, attracted general 
notice ; so that the good lady*was in a state of pleasur- 
able excitement and gratified vanity. 

Her crowning triumph, however, was yet tocome. A 
few minutes after the termination of the first act, the 
door of her box was opened to give admittance to an 
irreproachably attired visitor, whom neithér Mrs. Dews- 
bury nor her husband recollected to have seen before. 

“T have to apologize, madame,” said the stranger, 
with a slight foreign accent, ‘for this unauthorized in- 
trusion ; but I come as an ambassador, and these are my 
credentials,” handing to the lady, as he spoke, a card, on 
was which inscribed : 





**Le Comte de Lansberg, 
Chambellan de 8, A. sérénissime la Princesse d ———” 


‘My errand,” he continued, ‘‘ will doubtless appear to 
you avery singular one, but I trust to your indulgence 
to excuse the infraction of etiquette of which I am un- 
avoidably guilty. My august mistress, who is sitting 
yonder ”— here he pointed to the stage box —‘‘ is passion- 
ately fond of diamonds, and for the last hour has been so 
struck by the brilliancy of those you are wearing, that 
she has commissioned me to solicit the favor of beine 
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allowed to examine them more ‘closely. May I entreat He had not been long gone, when Percy Warrington, 
your permission to gratify the princess by intrusting to | a young clerk of the Foreign Office, and a frequent vis- 
me one bracelet, which shall be safely returned to you ?” | itor at the house in Mayfair, entered the box, and wag 


4 FLOWER FESTIVAL IN FLORENCE.— FROM A PAINTING BY HUGH GROSSER, 


Intensely flattered by this courteously worded request, | naturally regaled with a full account of what had hap- 
Mrs. Morton Dewsbury at once unclasped the ornament, | pened, accompanied by a somewhat ostentatious display 
and, with a gracious smile, delivered it to the count, who, of the stranger’s card. 
with reiterated apologies, withdrew, | ‘Ah, Lansberg,” he said, after glancing at the address. 























—_— 


“T know him ; he is an honorary member of my club, 
and a capital old fellow into the bargain.” 
“Not old,” corrected Mrs. Dewsbury. 
thirty to forty at most, I should imagine.” 

‘‘He would be charmed to hear you say so,” replied 
Percy. ‘‘ Why, my dear Mrs. Dewsbury, Lansberg is sixty 
if he is a day. Besides, his English is a ‘ caution’ !” 

‘And this fellow, barring a touch of accent, spoke as 
well as you or I do,” said Morton, fidgeting angrily on 
his chair. ‘‘ But I should know him again among a thou- 
sand, and when I——”’ 

‘“‘ Stay,” suddenly interrupted the young man ; ‘I will 
make sure of one thing, at all events.” 

And, without further explanation on his part, he left 
the box, but reappeared in a few minutes with an un- 
usyally ser‘ous air. 

‘‘T’m afraid it is a bad business,’ he said. ‘‘I have 


‘* Five -and- 
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interview with the inspector on duty, who had held out 
some hope of recovering the stolen bracelet, but was 
clearly of opinion that the robbery had been premedi- 
tated, and that more than one person was concerned 
in the affair. 

‘I told him the whole story, and gave him a full de- 
scription of the stones and mounting,” pursued Mr. Dews- 
bury, ‘‘and he noted down every particular, and promised 
that one of the cleverest detectives in the force should 
devote himself exclusively to the case. I instructed him, 
of course, to spare no expense, and it was agreed that he 
should let me know the result to-morrow evening.” 

They were still conversing, when a ring was heard at 
the door, and a servant presently announced ‘‘ Mr. Bur- 
tenshaw,” from Scotland Yard, followed by the entrance 
of a short, wiry-looking personage, with sharp, peering 
eyes and a closely cropped head. 





STRIKING A LIGHT.— A TASMANIAN SAVAGE OBTAINING FIRE.— SEE PAGE 246, 


been questioning the boxkeeper round the corner, who 
positively declares that no one has come out of the stage- 
box since the performance began.” 

‘That settles the matter,” said Dewsbury. ‘‘I shall go 
at once to Scotland Yard, and set the police at work. I 
suppose,” he added, addressing his wife, ‘‘ you have no 
wish to remain here any longer ?” 

‘*Oh, no,” answered poor Mrs. Dewsbury, whose spirits 
during the last quarter of an hour had sunk down to zero. 
“But you forget that the carriage is only ordered at 
eleven.” 

“That needn’t hinder you in the least,” interposed the 
good-natured Percy Warrington, ‘if for once in a way 
you will accept my escort in a modest ‘ four-wheeler.’ 
Shall I have one called ?” 

‘*IT shall be very glad,” she replied, taking her hus- 
band’s arm; “for this annoying occurrence has quite 
upset me.” 

6 * + * + 


Tpon returning home, Morton related to his wife his 





‘‘The detective, no doubt,” thought Morton, as he 
courteously returned the newcomer’s salutation, and re- 
quested him to be seated. % 

“T have taken the liberty to call, sir,” began Mr. Bur- 
tenshaw, ‘‘about your good lady’s bracelet. I always like 
in these matters to get my information first-hand ; it saves 
a deal of trouble, and when I can put this and that to- 
gether, a trifle sometimes makes all the difference.” 

‘*True,” assented Morton; ‘‘but I scarcely see what 
particulars I can give you, beyond those your inspector 
knows already.” 

‘¢*That’s just where you’re wrong, sir, if you will excuse 
my saying so,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw. ‘‘ When I took 
the office, and got the heads of the story from my chief, 
there was one point in it which struck me as being the 
keystone of the whole affair. From what I gather, there 
is a second bracelet exactly similar to the one we are on 
the lookout for. Now, if I could only see that for a 
moment, it would help me more than all the descrip- 
tions in the world.” 
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** Nothing easier,” said Dewsbury. ‘‘ My wife has it on 
her arm still, and you can examine it as long as you 
please.” 

** Certainly,” chimed in the lady, who by this time had 
partially recovered her usual cheerfulness. 

Unfastening the desired object, she handed it to the 
detective, who inspected it minutely, but with an evi- 
dently disappointed air. 

“‘The stones are wonderfully fine,” he muttered, half 
aloud ; “especially the centre one ; but the design of the 
setting might be more original, instead of what we call 
the regulation pattern. It would bo next to impossible, 
except for the diamonds, to distinguish a bracelet like 
this from a dozen others, unless we could light on the 
exact fellow to it ; and to do that, we must have this one 
in our hands for a few days. It is our only chance.” 

*Do you mean to say,” inquired Morton, who had 
overheard the colloquy, ‘‘ that one would enable you to 
discover the other?” 

** Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw, in a confi- 
dent tone. ‘All we require is the test of comparison, and 
if the lady doesn’t object-——” 

“Not in the least,” said Mrs. Dewsbury, after a mo- 
ment’s consultation with her husband. ‘It will be as 
safe with you as with me.” 

*« Safer, perhaps,” observed the detective, carefully de- 
positing the case containing the bracelet in his breast- 
pocket, and taking up his hat to depart. ‘If the other is 
where I strongly suspect it ought to be, you will see 
them both again before the week is out.” 

On the following evening, punctual to his appointment, 
the inspector arrived, and produced a copy of the hand- 
bill, which had been widely circulated throughout the 


city, offering a reward of five hundred pounds for the | 


recovery of the stolen bracelet. 

“We can do no more at present,” he said, ‘‘ until we 
receive our reports ; but no time has been los‘, and I am 
inclined to think we are on the right track. It is per- 
fectly clear to me that we have to deal with accomplished 
swindlers, clever enough to assume any disguise without 
fear of detection. It was well known that the princess 
intended to be present at last night’s performance, and 
they, doubtless, laid their plans accordingly, contriving 
as a necessary precaution, and probably by the aid of a 
light-fingered confederate, to obtain possession of the 
cardcase of one of her suite. This done, they had only 
to select their victim ; ‘‘ and as your diamonds, madam,” 
he added, turning to Mrs. Dewsbury, ‘‘ were, by All ac- 
counts, more conspicuous by their brilliancy than any in 
the house, it is not surprising that they should have 
given you the preference. However, I hope to have them 
yet, for the man I have put on the job is a sharp fellow, 
and knows his business.” 

** Yes,” remarked Mr. Dewsbury, ‘‘ he seems intelligent 
enough.” 

The inspector looked puzzled. 

**You have seen Duckett, then ?” he asked. 

“‘Duckett ? No, but Burtenshaw. You sent him here 
last night, half an hour after I had left you.”, 

**My dear sir,” replied the official, ‘‘ we are playing at 
cross-purposes. I never sent any one, and there is no 
such person as Burtenshaw in Scotland Yard.” 

“Oh, you must know him,” persisted Morton. ‘A 
little man, with very short hair and remarkably keen 
eyes.” 

“Never saw or heard of him in my life,” was the un- 
expected answer. ‘What did he come for ?” 


‘“‘He wanted to see the other bracelet,” interposed 
Mrs. Dewsbury, “and said it was a pity he couldn’t take 











it with him for a few days to compare it with the one 
that was stolen. So, asI believed he came from yon, I 
let him have it. 

“The deuce you did !” exclaimed the inspector, for- 
getting his habitual politeness in his indignation at the 
trick played on him. ‘Then, madam, I am afraid the 
game isup. As long as these rascals had only one of the 
bracelets in their hands, there was always the chance that 
it might have remained intact, or that an accomplice, 
tempted by the high reward offered, might have ‘split’ 
on the others. But, now that they have got both, I 
wouldn’t mind wagering that the gold is already in the 
melting-pot, and the diamonds are on their way to Ant- 
werp or Amsterdam.” 

Apparently, the wager would have been a safe one; 
for, although a considerable time has elapsed since the 
gala night at the opera, Mrs. Morton Dewsbury has never 
heard any further tidings of the purloined bracelets, 
And as Mr. Duckett pithily observed, when the pros and 
cons of the case were laid before him, it is ‘tall Lom- 
bard Street to a China orange” that she never will. 


A SUMMER EVENING, 
By AstLey H. BALDWIN, 
THERE is a mellowed radiance in the sky, 
A soft, pale-amber tint, whose glory seems 
In liquid gold to bathe the Summer eve 
Ere its bright splendor fade in sombre night. 
Calm is the air, searce rustle the still leaves 
Of heavy green; the while on noiseless wing 
The stealthy bat circles in flights around, 
Away from shelt’ring ivy. 
Rises slow 
Behind the wooded hill the crescent moon, 
A sweet, pure opal set in velvet blue, 
Night’s beauteous harbinger, fair silver queen, 
With her attendant stars. 
And, as sho shines, 
Pours forth the nightingale his tuneful song 
From yonder hawthorn-brake; the sheepbell sounds 
With tinkling musie from the farm-side fold; 
Couched ’mid the buttereups the sweet-breathed kine, 
The milking done, contentedly repose, 
Fair Summer evening, when the closing flow’rs, 
Kissed by the dew, distill their odors’ rare, 
And tired souls, at rest from daily toil, 
Forget 2 while its turmoil and its strife! 


STRIKING A LIGHT. 
3y Joun Mayer, F.C, S., Etc. 

Tue operation known as “striking a light,” while it is 
one of the most familiar things of common life, has varied 
in a remarkable manner from age to age in the progress of 
mankind up to the present stage of civilization. In every 
form, however, it is accompanied with most interest- 
ing, if not even beautiful, phenomena, all of which are 
illustrative of very important principles in the sciences 
of chemistry and physics. Let us, in the first instance, 
note that method of “striking a light” which has be- 
come quite universal amongst civilized nations during 
the last forty years or so; in short, let us strike a lucifer 
match, observe what takes place, and strive to explain 
the “* why and because ” of what we see, in the hope that 
what we incidentally learn ‘in this first part of our in- 
quiry may lead us to understand the scientific principles 
involved in some of the other and less familiar modes of 
obtaining more or less instantaneous light. 

In its most familiar form, a lucifer match is a square 
splint of soft yeliow pine, 2} to 2} inches long and 1-10th 
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to 1-8th of an inch in thickness. It is tipped at one end 
with a small mass of somewhat hard material, whose 
eolor—blue, red, ete.—varies with the whim of the manu- 
facturer, or with that of the customer for whose wants 
and tastes he caters. If examined a little closely under a 
strong light, and more especially with the aid of a pocket 
lens, it is seen to contain small particles which have a 
glistening appearance. Although the material forming 
the club-shaped extremity of the match is usually almost 
entirely destitute of odor, yet, when gently rubbed 
against bodies which exert a definite resisting power, it 
emits a somewhat garlic-like odor, thus showing that a 
certain amount of chemical change has been effected. 
By employing a more decided foree—sharply rubbing 
the material against a rough surface, such as the sand- 
paper which is specially provided on the outside of the 
matchbox—we find that the match at once bursts out 
into flame, in which both heat and light are developed in 
a very marked manner. 
st the earliest stage, it is just possible that we may notice 
« faint violet color in it. Of this more anon. Before the 
flame of the match-tip has ceased to dart forth, flame is 
also imparted to another material, which forms an im- 
portant constituent of our lucifer match; in this in- 
stance, however, there is no violent detonation or de- 
flagration, as in the first stage of the burning operation, 
and, instead, there is a quiet, steady and luminous flame, 
which is likewise soon imparted to the wood of the 
match-splint itself. It may be that the second stage 


through which the flame passes is accompanied with a | 


blue coloration and a very decided smell, such as are 
familiar to us when we ignite common brimstone or sul- 
phur; but nowadays such phenomena are not usually 
observed in striking a match, inasmuch as sulphur—with 
which common lucifer matches were invariably coated 
for a short distance from the end—is no longer used in 
their manufacture, or, at all events, is used only to a very 
limited extent. 

Let us strike another match, and note very carefully 
the second and third stages in the progress of the flame, 
assuming, of course, that our experimental match has no 
yellow coating indicative of sulphur. In the second 
stage, more especially, the flame is very luminous and 
rather smoky, and as it passes into the third stage—that 
in which the wood becomes ignited—we shall very pro- 
bably notice that there is a clear liquid body on the sur- 
face of the wood, which is chased along the splint by the 
flame—sometimes, it may be, to a distance of one, one 
and a half, or even two inches, before it is finally dissi- 
pated. 

Now, if we have carefully noted all these facts and phe- 
nomena, we are in a position to understand the science or 
philosophy that is involved in one of the most familiar 
acts of our daily life—namely, that of “‘ striking a light.” 
It would be well, however, that we should also notice 
another very important fact in the production of an in- 
stantaneous light by the use of a lucifer match : it is, 


that the match may be lighted by the employment of | 


percussion, or sudden compression, instead of friction. 


Every boy knows that he can ignite an ordinary lucifer | 


match by laying it upon a hard, resisting body, such as a 


brick, a block of sandstone, an anvil, ete., and then strik- | 
ing it sharply with a hammer ; or by laying it down on a | 


dry pavement and then suddenly bringing the heel of his 
boot down upon it. Still, our explanation of the ‘ why 
and wherefore” of the production of light by striking a 





known as phosphorus, duly observing the precaution to 
have it made as dry as possible by simple pressure be- 
tween folds of blotting-paper. We lay it on an anvil ora 
smooth flagstone, and in close contact with it we lay a 
small crystal or fragment of chlorate of potash, and then 
we apply the sharp stroke of a hammer, the result being 
a very decided explosion, the violence of which will vary 
with the amount of material used. Instead of phos- 
phorus we may use a very small pinch of flowers of sul- 
phur, and by means of a wooden spatula, or bit of 
cardboard, make a mixture of it with a little pulverized 
chlorate of potash. By firmly rubbing or triturating 
this mixture in a strong porcelain or iron mortar we 
again get a more or less powerful detonation. In both 


| cases the detonation is attended with flame. 


By watching the flame closely | 


Phosphorus and sulphur are two of the most easily 
ignited substances in the whole range of the chemical 
elements ; but limiting our attention in the meantime to 
the former of these, we may mention one or two examples 
of the extreme facility with which we may generate light 
by its use: we shall not say ‘strike a light,” from the 
very fact that, in the experiments to be indicated, fric- 
tion, percussion and compression are absolutely un- 
necessary. If we lay a small pellet of carefully dried 
phosphorus on a plate or a brick, and then cover it with 
a few small crystals of iodine—which is another of the 
chemical elements, but not a combustible body—we shall 
find that the former almost instantaneously becomes ig- 
nited, and burns with a white, smoky flame. Again, if, 
by means of a deflagrating spoon we introduce a bit of 
dried phosphorus into a jar of chlorine gas, a similar 
kind of action ensues in a very brief space of time ; flame 
and white smoke are produced, as before. But it is not 
even necessary to use either of those powerful chemical 
elements, chlorine and iodine, in order to set phosphorus 
alight. A bit of dry phosphorus is distinctly luminous 
in the dark ; and if two or more sticks of dry phosphorus 
be permitted to remain in simple contact for awhile, they 
will eventually burst into flame quite simultaneously, 
| even at the normal temperature of the air ; and the action 
will be much more rapid if the phosphorus be exposed in 
the air to the influence of the direct rays of the sun. 
Furthermore, if we pour a few drops of a solution of 
phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon upon a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper, the following series of phenomena may be 
observed : The solvent liquid, owing to its remarkable 
volatility, will become dissipated in the course of a few 
seconds ; the phosphorus previously held in solution will 
then be seen as a thin white deposit on the paper; a 
faint white smoke, such as we are already familiar with, 
will begin to show itself ; and while we are looking at it 
the paper will become enveloped in avery smoky flame, 
and be left as a black, charred mass wherever it was pre- 
viously wetted with the phosphorus solution. 

All these results, which in imagination we have been 
| observing, are due to the operation of the force which 
| has been called Chemical Affinity. In each of the two 
last-named cases the spontaneous ignition or combustion 
of the phosphorus is brought about by the chemical, 
action of the oxygen gas, which is the active ingredient 
of the air we breathe, and is due to the affinity or liking 
of the two elements for each other. The action, known 
in these two cases as oxidation, is slow at first, but as it 
| progresses the heat gradually increases, and by-and-by it 
is raised sufficiently high to ignite the combustible ele- 
ment. And here we may state, as a general law, that 








match may be all tho better understood if we indicate | whenever two or more bodies enter into chemical union, 


one or two more illustrative experiments. 


Let us take a small pellet of the chemical element ' Intion of light. 


heat results, and it may, also, be attended with the evo- 
Then there is the case of the phosphorus 
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and iodine. 
chemical love for other, and they gradually act and re- 
act upon each other when they are brought into contact 


Each one of those bodies has a sort of 


—heat, as before, being generated. In this instance, 
however, the heat which arises becomes so great that the 
remaining phosphorus bursts into flame, and burns at 
the expense of the atmo- 
spheric oxygen, while 
the remaining iodine 
passes rapidly away as a 
vapor, having a beauti- | 
ful violet color, which is 
one of its physical char- 
acteristics. Lastly, we 
have the case of the 
phosphorus in the jar of 
chlorine gas. These ele- 
ments are specially prone 
to unite when they are 
brought \.iimin the range 
of their chemical affinity, 








spontaneous ignition of 
the former being the 
physical result, and a | 
definite compound of the two elements being the chem- 
ical result. 

We have now arrived, I think, at that mental stage in 
which we can understand the philosophy of ‘“ strik- | 
ing a light” bv the use of a lucifer match. For the last 
forty years or so the rule almost universally observed in 
the manufacture of lucifer matches has been to employ 
phosphorus in the composition or mixture with which 
the ends are tipped ; and there is good reason for believ- 
ing that, although that remarkable chemical element had 
‘been discovered so far back as the year 1669, it was not 
used in the production of instantaneous lights as an arti- 
cle of commerce until about the year 1833. According to 
the late Professor Faraday, the first maker in England 
was John Walker, of Stockton-on-Tees. There were 
various methods known long prior to that year by which 
ready lights could be obtained, must of them being due 
to the progress made in chemical science ; however, for 
the present, we have got nothing to do with them. As we 
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have already said, even very gentle friction will develop 
some chemical change in the match cumposition ; and by 
employing more decided energy we bring about ignition, 
which is at first very active. ‘his action we take ad- 
vantage of the phosphorus whic. 4 contained in the com- 
position, in which there is always at least one other 
essential ingredient—namely, some chemical compound 
which contains a large quantity of oxygen which may 
readily be pressed into service to maintain the combus- 
tion of the phosphorus. Of course there are other ma- 
terials, one of which—glue, or gum—is used as the 
adhesive substance to bind all the solid bodies closely 
together. The highly oxidized chem’*al compound just 
referred to, which is generally used in .he ignition com- 
position by the match manufacturers of this country, is 
chlorate of potash, from which an abundant supply of 
oxygen may easily be obtained; by many of the Conti- 
ne.tal manufacturers, however, nitrate of potash (com- 
mon nitre or saltpetre), is used as the source of the oxy- 
gen nccessary for maintaining the combustion when once 
it is started. That either of these substances is a ready 


source of that element may be easily demonstrated by 
throwing a tew crystals of it upon an incandescent coal- 
cinder or piece of wood-charcoal, most active combustion 
being the almost instantaneous result; and the faint 
violet color of the flame which is observed may be taken 





as tolerably good evidence that some potassium com- 
pound is being used. In some instances peroxide of 
lead, or oxidized red lead, is used as the source of tle 
oxygen, more especially for what are termed “‘sileut 
matches °— so dear to the burglar’s heart. Besides the 
combustible material, the compound containing the sup- 
porter of combustion, and the gum, or glue, there is, not 
unfrequently, a coloring body used in making up the 
ignition mixture: it may be smalt, ultramarine, or Prus- 
sian-blue, or magenta, vermilion, Venetian-red, Persian- 
red, etc. But there are, also, the small, glistening parti- 
cles to which we referred in an early part of this paper. 
They are minute granules of ground glass, the function 
of which seem to be assisting the glue to give a firm 
body to the ignition mixture, aiding to protect the fine 
particles of phosphorus from the influence of the oxygen 
in the air, and aiding to generate a higher temperature 
than there would otherwise be. The result last referred 
to is, probably, due to the formation of new compounds 
with the potash or other mineral base that may be pres- 
ent in the mixture. In many instances manufacturers use 
other ingredients in making up their respective ignition 


| mixtures, some of which are additional oxidizing com- 


pounds, others supplying carbon in a fine state of divi- 
sion, while others give bulk, and only play a sort of 
mechanical function, instead of a chemical one. Whiting 


| or ground chalk is an example of the class of substances 


last referred to. 

It is not necessary that we should enter into any de- 
tailed account of the exact quantities of the respective in- 
gredients used by different manufacturers of common 
lucifer matches, or of the mode in which the ignition 
mixture is prepared. Those are things which are gener- 
ally regarded as ‘‘ trade secrets,” into which we have no 
need or inclination to pry ; and it is practically sufficient 
for us to know the importent leading fact in the chem- 
istry of an ordinary lucifer match that the material from 
which the initial light or flame is obtained contains, as 
its essential constituents, phosphorus and some chemical 
compound which is rich in oxygen, and glue, gum, etc., 
to bind them together. It may be desirable, however, to 
make a few remarks in regard to the manner in which the 
phosphorus is dealt with in preparing the inflammable 
composition, as, also, in regard to the quantity used, 





TINDER-BOX —FLINT AND STEEL—BRIMSTONE-TIPPED MATCHES. 


Assuming that glue is the binding substance used, it is 
first dissolved in water to the consistency of a thin 
syrup, which is raised to a temperature of from 140° to 
150° of Fahrenheit, when the phosphorus (which very soon 
melts) is gradually added in the requisite quantity, the 
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mixture being stirred the while until a perfectly uniform 
¢mulsion is obtained. The other ingredients, previously 
reduced to fine powder, are added in successive quanti- 
ties, and carefully mixed until a uniform pasty mass 
results. One of the directions in which improvement has 
been carried in recent years is the reduction of the 
amount of phosphorus used to the lowest possible mini- 
mum. Of course, from its great inflammability, phos- 
phorus is rather a dangerous substance to deal with, and 
hence it is very undesirable that it should be used in ex- 
cessively large quantities in making the match-tipping 
mixture. On the other hand, too small a proportion may 
be used, although there is less likelihood of erring in 
that direction. If, as in the manufacture of gunpowder— 
which is hkewise a mere mechanical mixture, and not a 
definite chemical compound—the essential ingredients of 
the inflammable composition could be proportioned in 
such quantities as would agree with the doctrine of chemi- 
cal equivalents, a tolerable approach to perfection in this 
important chemical art would be attained. Again, it is of 
the utmost importance that the phosphorus should be 
got into as fine a state of division as possible, By reduc- 
ing it to an infinitesimally minute state of subdivision, 
the utmost ecor ,my in the manufacture is obtained, and 
then there is a tolerable 
certainty of it being im- 
possible to commence fric- 
tion at any portion of the 
match-tip without finding 
particles of the combus- 
tible material, phosphorus, 
in (practically) absolute 
contact with the oxgen-sup- 
plying compound. Now, 
the most minutely divided 
phosphorus that we know 
of is that which is prepared 
ly dissolving ordinary. 
phosphorus in bisulphide 
of carbon, a process already 
referred to; and by using 
that substance, prepared in 
the way just mentioned, it is 
possible, according to the results of investigations made 
some years ago, to reduce the proportion of phosphorus 
to 1-30th of that which was then in common use, In 
recent years, however, much improvement has been 
made in the manufacture of lucifers, without, I believe, 
that process of obtaining molecular subdivision of the 
phosphorus being resorted to. In a recipe given by a 
well-known German chemist some years ago, I find the 
proportion of phosphorus set down as 4-27ths of the 
weight of the whole ionition mixture. In another in- 
stance it forms 3-24t.5, or 1-8th of the whole; in a third 
there are 8 parts of phos»orus in 77.4 parts of the igni- 
tion mixture, or, rather, more than i-10th of the whole ; 
and it has recently been stated that the best proportion 
is from 1-10th to 1-12th of phosphorus. Some idea of 


the averege quantity preseat in the ignition mixture of a | 


single match may be formed when we mention that, ac- 
cording to Professor A. W. Hofmann, the annual con- 
sumption of phosphorus in a Bohemian match factory, 
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some years ago, was 6} cwt. of phosphorus for 200,000 | 
| previously referred when we spoke of a clear liquid body 


boxes, each containing 5,000 matches. According to M. 
Hochstiitter, of Langen, 15 grammes of the ignition mix- 
ture, containing 7 per cent. of phosphorus, suffice for 
the coating or tipping of 1,000 matches ; and according 
to M. Pollah, 31 grammes of a mixture with the same 
percentage of phosphorus are required for the same 
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number of matches. The discrepancy shown in these 
quantities is quite intelligible when we remember that 
the matches made by different manufacturers may vary 
in size very much. Lastly, we may mention that a very 
eminent authority on the prvduction, properties and uses 
of phosphorus, Dr. Anton von Schrotter, of Vienna, cal- 
culates that 1,200 tons of that substance are consumed 
annually, almost the whole of which is employed in the 
match trade, the total supply being furnished by two 
establishments—namely, those of Albright & Wilson, of 
Oldbury, near Birmingham, and Coignet & Son, of 
Lyons. 

Having got this highly inflammable mixture ignited 
we must now look for a brief space at the next stage of 
the operation of ‘‘ striking a light ’— namely, the ignition 
of the material which forms the intermediary or inter- 
nuncio between the more and the less combustible 
bodies, and which eventually imparts flame to the splint 
of wood. For a good many years after phosphorus 
matches came into general use, the inflammable sub- 
stance employed as the fire- conductor was sulphur, 
which has already been referred to as being very easily 
ignited. Into this substance, in the molten condition, 
bundles of the splints were dipped to a depth of rather 
more than a quarter c* an 
inch, so as to give the wood 
a thin coating of that body. 
But burning sulphur gene- 
rates a gaseous compound 
which possesses a very ob- 
jectionable smell, and with 
the view of getting rid of 
that disagreeable result of 
‘striking a light,” a very 
great improvement was 
effected, in the year 1861, 
by Mr. R. M. Letchford, a 
will-known London manu- 
facturer of lucifer matches. 
Various manufacturers had 
endeavored to avoid, as far 
as possible, the use of sul- 
phur’for the purpose of 
communicating to the wood the combustion commenced 
in the ignition composition, by replacing that substance 
by wax or stearic acid, which could only be used, however, 
for the higher-priced matches. *But by Mr. Letchford’s 
process it was rendered possible to use a substance which 
has since become very cheap, and which is now almost 
exclusively used in this country instead of sulphur. The 
material in question is solid paraffine, or paraffine oil ; but 
I believe that the kind of paraftine which iS used is the 
ordinary ‘‘paraffine scale” of commerce, a substance 
which can be had in any desired quantity, at a price 
which is fabulously cheap when we consider that the first 
specimen of paraffine publicly exhibited dates no fur- 
ther back than the Great Exhibition of 1851. Its price 
is now only 6 cents per pound, or quite as economical as 
sulphur. The solid paraffine is melted, and the ends of 
the matches, previously set a short distance apart in 
frames, are dipped into the liquid, which is very readily 
absorbed by the soft, dry splints, the ends of which have 
previously been heated. It was to this substance that we 


running up the surface of the burning match-splint, for 
so long as the match remains at the ordinary temperature 
of the air, the paraffine, absorbed into the pores of the 
wood, remains practically invisible. It burns with great 
regularity, and without any objectionable smell. 
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Another improvement in the chemistry of lucifer 
matches, and one which dates further back than Letch- 
ford’s patent process just referred to, was the substitu- 
tion of ‘‘amorphous” phosphorus for the common or 
‘* vitreous ” variety, as it is sometimes called, and which 
was based upon a very remarkable discovery, made so 
far back as the year 1848. The “ allotropic” modifica- 
tion known as red or amorphous phosphorus, which had 
been observed to result when ordinary phosphorus was 
exposed to the action of heat under peculiar conditions, 
was most carefully investigated in that and subsequent 
years by Schritter, of Vienna ; and the result of his ex- 
periments and observations was that it possessed chemi- 
eal, physical and physiological properties vastly differ- 
ing from those which were known to belong to the 
ordinary variety of that element. The latter, when 
present in the ignition mixture, not only takes fire very 
readily by friction and percussion, and by a moderate 
elevation of temperature, but it is also soluble in some of 
the digestive secretions, and forms an irritant poison ; be- 
sides which it yields a vapor during the process of manu- 
facture which acts most detrimentally upon the health of 
the work-people if it is inhaled in any marked quantity. 
It was, in course of time, discovered that the red or 
amorphous phosphorus suffered no change in the air, 
even when exposed in it over long periods ; that it was 
absolutely incapable of ignition by friction, and there- 
fore portable without danger; that it possessed no taste 
or odor, and was insoluble in all liquids which dissolved 
ordinary phosphorus, and consequently not poisonous ; 
and that it required a very high temperature before it 
would ignite. Though it no longer possessed the ordi- 
nary properties of the phosphorus with which chemists 
had been so long familiar—namely, volatility, fusibility 
and inflammability at comparatively low temperatures— 
it was absolutely the same chemical element, but in a 
totally different physical condition. The distinguished 
Vienna chemist also showed that the amorphous variety 
might with great advantage be substituted for common 
phosphorus in the match manufacture. 
these and the other correlative facts been made known 
than attempts were successively made to turn them to 
account, for in the Great Exhibition of 1851, excellent 
lucifer matches were shown by Messrs. Dixon, Son & Co., 
of Manchester, the ignition mixture of which contained 
Schrétter’s phosphorus as its special ingredient ; but they 
never seemed to find favor with the public, and they 
soon disappeared entirely from the market. 

There was still an ardent hope, however, that amor- 
phous phosphorus would yet be used with success in 
making lucifer matches, and accordingly a patent was 
taken out very early in the history of that substance 
(1851) by Mr. Albright, of Birmingham, for a process by 
which it might be prepared on a large scale. Friction 
matches, themselves containing no phosphorus, but in- 
volving the use of that element in its amorphous con- 
dition, were made and sent into the market in the year 
1854, and in the following year they were shown in the 
Paris International Exhibition by no fewer than three 
firms, all of whom, were Continental manu- 
facturers. Considerable chemical interest attaches to 
these so-called ‘‘safety ” matches, and therefore they call 
for one or two remarks, Having some of them at hand, 
we take one and sharply draw the club-shaped tip over 
any ordinary rough surface, but we find that this attempt 
at ‘‘ striking a light” is altogether futile ; and after using 


however, 


up several of the matches, we at last try one of those still 
remaining upon the sandpaper fixed on the box, when 
How shall we explain this 


the desired light is obtained. 
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circumstance ? On making a chemical analysis of the 
ignition mixture on one of these matches, we find that its 
main ingredients are chlorate of potash and sulphide of 
antimony, with glue as the binding material. Now, a 
mixture of these two chemical compounds in certain pro- 
portions, and both in the form of dry powder, will de- 
tonate with great violence by using even a moderate 
amount of friction, and especially if struck sharply with a 
hammer ; but as the special ingredients of a match-tip- 
ping mixture, their power of chemically reacting upon 
each other is suspended by the presence of the. glue, 
Then, again, if we carefully examine the sandpaper on 
the matchbox, we find that it is specially piepared, and 
that, in addition to the sand, there is a quantity of amor- 
phous phosphorus in admixture with black oxide of 
manganese, or sulphide of antimony, the binding ma- 
terial, again, being glue. Simple frictional contact of the 
match with the amorphous phosphorus rudder on the box 
easily and certainly induces ignition in the former, which 
is almost instantaneously communicated to the paraf- 
fine underneath the ignition mixture. These “ safety ”- 
matches, which ‘‘ only strike on the box,” have never 
got into general use in this country, notwithstand- 
ing their ‘‘safety” character and the non- poisonous 
quality of the phosphorus used in preparing the paste 
for the special friction surface. The ignition mixture 
of Swedish ‘‘ safety ” matches has been found to contain 
chlorate and bichromate of potash, red lead, and sul- 
phide of antimony; and with such matches ‘striking a 
light” is easily effected on a surface prepared with 8 
parts of amorphous phosphorus and 9 parts of sulphide 
of antimony. 

It is possible that in course of time the consideration 
of the question forming the main subject of the present 
paper—namely, the chemistry of a lucifer match—may no 
longer involve the function performed by phosphorus in 


| the process of ‘ striking a light,” inasmuch as recent ex- 


Scarcely had | 





perimental investigation has tended in the direction oi 
dispensing with that element altogether. For that pur- 
pose various non-phosphoric ignition mixtures have been 
suggested, some of them being very complex in their 
composition. One mixture which is said to produce 
lucifer matches of good quality contains only chlorate of 
potash and hyposulphite’of lead, bound together on the 
match-splint in the usual way ; but, in the meantime, 
there is no immediate prospect of phosphorus being 
superseded, 

Prior to phosphorus coming into use for the manufac- 
ture of lucifers, which is an event quite of our own time, 
there were in operation various other methods of “ strik- 
ing a light,” to which we must now briefly devote some 
consideration. One of the chemical matches which in 
historical order almost immediately preceded the true 
lucifer, was that known as the ‘‘ Congreve ” match, named 
after Sir William Congreve, the distinguished artillery 
officer. It was a flat wood splint, tipped with sulphur, 
upon which there was fixed a mixture of chlorate of 
potash (1 part) and black sulphide of antimony (2 
parts). Many of us have a vivid recollection of 
the ‘‘ Congreves,” for they were the first true friction 
matches. For the benefit of those who do not remember 
them, it may be stated that the act of striking a light by 
their aid was effected by vigorously and sharply drawing 
the match-tip between two pieces of sandpaper or emery- 
paper held firmly between the thumb and first finger. 
The philosophy of the process lay in the fact that the 
sharp friction of the mixed potash and antimonial com- 
pounds generated heat enough to produce ignition, which 
was subsequently communicated to the sulphur, and 
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then to the wood splint. Immediately before the ‘‘ Con- 
greves,” there were the ‘‘ Prometheans,” whose career 
was only short-lived. Their value as instantaneous lights 
was due to the circumstance that a mixture of chlorate of 
potash and sugar (a compound rich in carbon) at once de- 
flagrates if touched with a drop of strong sulphuric acid, 
owing to the liberation of a gaseous compound of chlo- 
rine and oxygen, which may be regarded as a supporter 
of combustion. These chemical matches consisted of a 
kind of paper cigarette, to which was fixed a small 
quantity of the sugar-and-chlorate composition, and in 
which there was a small glass bead or globule containing 
sulphuric acid. The breaking of the latter, by compress- 
ing the match with a pair of pliers, or between the teeth, 
liberated the acid, which at once performed its chemical 
function. The ‘‘ Promethean ” was in the direct line of 
descent from another chemical match, one which seems 
to have been invented in Vienna (a city still famous for 
its connection with the match trade) as far back as the 
year 1812. It, also, was a sulphur-tipped wooden splint, 
and the ignition mixture with which it was covered was 
one consisting of sugar and chlorate of potash, the firing 
of which was effected by immersing the match-tip in 
strong sulphuric acid kept in a small vial, or absorbed 
into a quantity of asbestos. At or about the same time 
that matches of this kind were before the public—known 
as ‘‘oxymuriate’’ matches—phosphorus was, also, used 
in procuring instantaneous light. The method referred 
to was to fuse small quantities of phosphorus and sulphur 
together in a small glass test-tube immersed in hot water, 
and the tube was afterward closed with a cork; then, 
when a light was desired, a thin splint of wood was im- 
mersed in the fused mass and withdrawn, ignition being 
effected by the gentlest friction, even on the cork used to 
close the tube. This mode of ‘striking a light” is based 
upen the principle referred to in one of our former ex- 
periments, and much care requires to be taken by those 
who resort to it. i 

Not the least interesting method of obtaining an in- 
stantaneous light by chemical means was that illustrated 
Oy the so-called ‘‘ philosophical lamp,” devised in the 
early part of the century by Dr. Johann Wolfgang Dobe- 
reiner. It consists usually of a cylindrical glass vessel, 
about 6 inches high and 4 inches in diameter, in which, 
attached to the under surface of the movable metallic lid, 
‘here is hung a bell-shaped glass, which reaches rather 
more than half-way down, while there is hung inside it a 
mass of metallic zinc. Above, the bell-shaped glass be- 
comes tubulated, and, by a small tap, an opening can be 
effected between the tubed portion and the external at- 
mosphere. Now, by filling the glass vessel fully half-way 
up with water, and then introducing the bell-shaped 
glass, it is evident that, if the little tap is closed, the air 
in that glass will be under a certain degree of pressure. 
Let the tap be opened, however, and the contained air 
will rush out until the water rises to a uniform level both 
inside and outside the bell. If the water is now acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, chemical action will be set up, 
the zinc liberating a quantity of hydrogen gas, which will 
accumulate in the bell ; and by turning on the small tap, 
that gas, hitherto under pressure, will rush out, and will 
burn if a light is applied to it. But instead of lighting it 
in that way, let us place a small mass of metallic plati- 
num, in its spongy condition, within a short distance of 
the escaping jet of hydrogen. Almost instantaneously 
the platinum sponge will begin to glow and become 
brilliantly incandescent, and the jet of hydrogen will 
then take fire and burn with its comparatively non- 
luminous flame. Following Débereiner’s instructions, 











we have struck a physical light from certain apparently 
unpromising materials ; and, for the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, we shall now throw a little mental light upon the 
process by which it was struck or obtained. Let it be ob- 
served, then, that spongy platinum has the peculiar 
power of abstracting oxygen gas from the air, and storing 
it up in its pores in a highly concentrated form, If that 
gas and hydrogen be brought within the range of their 
chemical affinities, union will ensue, with more or less 
energy. In this case, the hydrogen finds the oxygen in 
such a condition as to favor the immediate union of the 
two elements ; heat results from the chemical union, and 
very shortly it reaches the condition of bright, glowing 
incandescence which is necessary for the ignition of the 
still escaping jet of hydrogen gas. This lamp is even yet 
in occasional use on the lecture-table of the professional 
chemist, and it is a beautiful example of the applica- 
tion of science in our endeavors at ‘‘ striking a light” 
(See eut on page 248.) 

The use and value of the somewhat classical flint and 
steel in ‘‘ striking a light” have long been known, al- 
though the practical employment of the process referred 
to is somewhat unfamiliar to the present generation. 
Every boy knows, however, that he can call forth at 
pleasure a brilliant shower of fiery sparks from a dry 
pavement of coarse sandstone or rough asphalt, provid- 
ing that his shoes or boots are well shod with iron or 
steel. Such showers are frequently seen when a power- 
ful horse vigorously sets his shoulders to the work of 
drawing a too-heavy load over slippery granite or whin 
paving-stones. Copious sparks of fire are also frequently 
seen during dark nights on the flinty roads of Hampshire, 
Sussex, Kent or Surrey, when they are traversed by the 
laborers with their rough hobnailed boots. In these, and 
many other more or less similar instances, the process of 
‘striking a light” admits of a thoroughly scientific ex- 
planation. It is simply friction, or rubbing together. 
Draw the hand rapidly along the table, or down the 
sleeve of your coat, and heat will be felt. Rub any two 
hard substances—or, indeed, any solid substances—to- 
gether, and there will also be heat. If the operation is 
continued with sufficient energy, the heat will increase in 
intensity until it is visible in the form of “fire.” It is 
this which is displayed when the flint is struck against 
the steel, or against another piece of flint. To put it 
briefly, it is that the mechanical energy exerted in pro- 
ducing the friction is transformed into heat, which 
actually becomes so intense as to set fire to the minute 
particles of iron or steel that are separated from the mass 
by the violence of the action. Of course, there must be 
oxygen gas present, otherwise no sparks of light will be 
emitted at the moment of exerting the friction. If flint 
and steel be struck against each other in a vacuum, there 
is no light produced, but the particles of steel threwn off, 
if afterward examined by the aid of a microscope, show 
distinct signs of having been in a molten state. But in 
order to get a permanent light from the evanescent 
shower of sparks just spoken of, it is necessary that the 
incandescent particles of steel should be allowed to come 
into contact with easily ignited material, which will burn 
slowly—such a substance, for example, as the tinder 
which is produced Wy the imperfect combustion of linen 
or cotton rags, or, better still, the substance called ama- 


| dou, or German tinder, which is a peculiar preparation 


| 


of several species of fungi (mushroom order), belonging 
to the genus Polyporus. This smoldering tinder may 
then be touched with a sulphur-tipped wooden splint, 
which at once bursts into flame. But it is not even 
necessary to use the steel at all, as it is quite possible 
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to get light by friction in even a I-ss promising way. , thinly scattered in very fine powder. Many primitive 
For example, it is even possible to render two quartz | tribes of mankind obtain fire by somewhat similar means. 
pebbles distinctly luminous by rubbing them together | The wild Esquimaux generally obtain it by striking pieces 
in the dark ; then, again, if a small rock-crystal have one | of quartz and iron pyrites together, allowing the result- 
of its faces briskly drawn over the face of a large crystal | ing sparks to fall upon moss which has been well dried 
of the same material, both heat and light are produced. | and vigorously rubbed between the hands; and the 
On the authority of a gunflint-maker, it hae been stated ' aborigines of certain parts of Eastern Asia, and especially 








THE EGYPTIAN PIGEON-GIRL, 


that flint chips, if thrown violently down upon touch- | of the Islands of Borneo and Sumatra, obtain it by strik- 
paper lying on a flagstone, will develop such an amount | ing together two pieces of split bamboo. Of course, it 
of heat as will induce ignition in that combustible | should be noticed that amongst the woody tissue of a 
material ; and from this it may be inferred that there | bamboo-stem there are deposited myriads of small 
will not be much difficulty in “ striking a light” if two | crystals of quartz, and thus the method in question 
flint stones, with good edges, be violently struck against | does not seem so very extraordinary. 

each other over a mass of dry moss on which sulphur is It is not necessary that we should enlarge upon the 
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purely mechanical operations of preparing the match- 
splints, but it may not be undesirable to mention two or 
three facts by way of indicating the extent to which in- 
ventive genius has been pressed into service in designing 
ingenious machinery for this branch of manufacture. To 
go back no further than the Great Exhibition of 1851, we 
find that one of the most improved machines then in use 
was capable of cutting 1,000,000 splints in four hours, 
About the same time a machine was in use in Saxony by 
which 3,000 splints were made per minute. Some time 
ago Mr. Charles Tomlinson described a London match- 
factory where the splint-cutting machine turned out 
2,500,000 matches daily ; while at Messrs. Dixons’ factory, 
near Manchester, the daily produce was said to be from 
6,000,000 to 9,000,000, but whether or not that was the 
produce of only a single machine is not stated. One 
of the most productive machines at this kind of work 


is capable of cutting from 10,000,000 to 16,000,000 of 
matches per day—a number which, if laid end to end, 


would reach upward of 600 miles. It is in use at the 
Greenvale Chemical Works, Glasgow, and was invented 


NATURE'S LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHED. 


by Mr. John Jex Long, who has been engaged in the 
match-trade for fully a quarter of a century, and now em- 
ploys from 300 to 400 workers in producing matches and 
‘* vesuvians ” alone. 

But fire may, also, be obtained by the sudden compres- 
sion of air in a confined space containing some very com- 
bustible material. For this purpose the beautiful experi- 
ment with Mollet’s pump, or the ordinary fire-syringe of 
the lecture-room, may be employed. It consists of a 
small metal or glass cylinder, in which a closely fitting, 
solid piston works. It is readily noticed that heat is de- 
veloped by rapidly forcing down the piston in the cylin- 
der, and if a small bit of German tinder be fixed to the 
piston and the action then be performed, the tinder will 
be ignited sufficiently to inflame a sulphur match. If, 
instead of the tinder, a pellet of cotton-wool be used 
which is moistened with ether or bisulphide of carbon, a 
flash of light may be obtained inside the cylinder, and 
can be seen, if the latter is made of glass. 

Of the many varied methods of employing friction to 
obtain fire among savages in both hemispheres, we have 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIGHTNING BY E, SELINGER, OLMUTZ.— SEB NEXT PAGE. 
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left ourselves no room to speak with any detail ; but a | 
simple experiment may indicate how such people may 
turn the principle to account in their native homes. 

First, let the reader note the effect produced by the rapid | 
friction of a flat brass button against a piece of soft, dry | 
wood—an old and familiar experiment. Then let him | 
take a bit of dry wood, a few inches long, and rub it 

vigorously by one end upon a wooden surface, say a | 
clean, dry floor. In a very few seconds the heat de- | 
veloped will b> sufficiently great to ignite a pellet of dry 
phosphorus if the rubber end of the stick is simply laid 
against it. Primitive tribes certainly do not possess 
phosphorus as one of their conveniences, but they have 
the wherewithal to produce light if they possess any 
wood, and particularly if they have both hard and soft 
woods. As an example of the mode of getting fire by 
rubbing two pieces of wood together, we may quote the 
following, by Captain Drayton, regarding the Caffres of 
South Africa: ‘‘Two dry sticks, one veing of hard and 
the other of soft wood, were the materials. The soft stick 
was laid on the ground, and held firmly down by one 
Caffre, whilst another employed himself in scooping out 
a little hole in the centre of it with the point of his 
assagai ; into this little hollow the end of the hard wood 
was placed, and held vertically. These two men sat face 
to face, one taking the vertical stick between the palms 


of his hands, and making it twist about very quickly, | 


while the other Caffre held the lower stick firmly in its 
place. The friction caused by the end of one piece of 
wood revolving upon the other soon made the two pieces 
smoke. When the Caffre who twisted became tired, the 
respective duties were exchanged. These operations havy- 
ing continued about a couple of minutes, sparks began to 
appear, and when they became numerous were gathered 
into some dry grass, which was then swung round at 
arm’s-length until a blaze was established ; and a roaring 
fire was gladdening the hearts of the Caffres, with the 
anticipation of a glorious feast, in about ten minutes 
from the time that the operation was first commenced.” 
The same description will apply to the fire-drills of many 
other savage tribes throughout the world. 

In various instances travelers have given us drawings 
of such primitive methods of ‘‘striking a light,” espe- 
cially those involving the use of fire-drills, the stick and 
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photographs hung round the exhibition-room, it became 
evident. how true a representation this is. The other dia- 
grams which we give are copied from these photographs, 
No. 3 is a flash which occurred at Tynemouth in 1884, 
No. 4 was taken at Ramsgate in 1886, No. 5 at Bourne- 
mouth, during the same year, and No. 6 is a relic of the 
last great thunder-storm in August, 1887, which was 
taken in South London, Other lightning pictures in the 
exhibition show some peculiarities which it is diffiult to 
explain. Two pictures exhibit the streak of light as a 
horizontal line right across the field of view ; but while 
one of these is a sinuous line, the other is almost straight. 
Another flash is accompanied throughout its length with 
a barely perceptible dark companion line. This, we 
fancy, may be due to a reflection from the back of the 
plate, coupled with a well-known photographie pheno. 
menon, called ‘‘ reversal of the image.” Other flashes, 
again, have an indistinct curtain attached to them, which 
seems hardly to be explained satisfactorily by a move- 
ment of the apparatus whilst the flash was taking place. 
The collection of the so-called ‘‘ thunderbolts,” in the 
shape of lumps of stone, coal, and furnace-clinker, will 
do something toward dispelling the common idea thata 
lightning-flash is often accompanied by the fall of a solid 
substance. 
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A RECENT writer in The Independent reminds us that the ques- 


| tion as to how the people are housed is as vital to the interests of 


| 


the State as it is to the welfare of individuals, ‘ We can never 
have our people happy, contented and virtuous unless there is 
comfort in the home, Hence it is that true political economists 
are interested in all that relates to this care of population, And no 
one item is more important than that which relates to preparation 
for health. It is comparatively in vain for us to stheos to streets 
and all surroundings if in the houses there are constant sources of 
peril. This is the very place where there is often the most expo.- 
sure, and where unsanitary conditions are most likely to exist” 
The lately enacted laws in regard to buildings in New York are, 
therefore, to be hailed with satisfaction. Plans and specifications 
of dwellings must now be submitted to proper judges in authority, 
who must approve of them upon sanitary grounds before the 
building can be proceeded with. The safety of foundations and 


| walls needs no more to be looked after by the State than that the 


groove, etc. ; and some philosophers have seriously dis- | 
| and hold without fracture, they become the receptacles for dust 


cussed the question of portions of the human race never 
having known how to produce fire ; but on that point we 


are not in a position to say anything that would We of | 
value in the discussion, and we shall, therefore, leave it | 


to the philosophers. 


LIGHTNING PHOTOGRAPHED. 


TueseE pictures of lightning photographed are the re- 


| venting rust. 


rooms should be constructed with reference to proper light and 
ventilation. ‘‘ Even the matter of the right construction of stairs 
is of no little consequence. Still more is there importance in pro- 
tecting the building from dampness in the basement and in the 
walls. This often requires the most skilled attention to the deep 
ground around the building. Mary a house is imperfect by reason 
of the wrong construction of its walls. If these are not made so 
as to allow the penetration of air and from materials that harden 


and dirt.” But pipes and fixtures require still keener serutiny. An 
enormous number of defects exist, even in some of the best rows 
of houses now. Leakage through the pipes themselves, owing to 
bad making, is common and deadly. The pipes are often coated 
by dishonest makers to hide minute holes, under the plea of pre- 
Contractors, equally dishonest, use thin and badly 
made pipes and plumbing materials, to save money and enable 
them to underbid more honest competitors. All these things 
should be most thoroughly guarded against when the house is 


| being built, and no one ought to put the least obstacle in the way 


| of inspection by authority and the carrying out of the law. 


sult of an appeal made by a learned society, and very | 


interesting and curious they are. They come from nearly 
every part of the world, and exhibit every variety of form 
except the stereotyped flash which artists have depicted 
from time immemorial. 


These photographs of lightning | 


have only become possible since gelatine plates, with | 


their intense rapidity, have been at the disposal of pho- 
tographers. But it is fair to state that so long ago as the 
year 1856 Mr. James Nasmyth, F.R.S., pointed out how 
untrue to nature the conventional lightning drawn by 
artists real! 7 was, and supported his argument by dia- 
grams. Thes) were shown in the society's exhibition, and 
we reproduce them in Fig. land Fig. 2. 
tled ‘‘ Painters’ lightning ”’; 


dightning.” 


The first is enti- | 
and the second, ‘‘ Nature’s | 
On comparing this second diagram with the | 


Negli- 
gence here means typhoid fever and a thousand horrors later. 


THE experiment of artificially propagating the muskallonge has 
proved a success in New York State; and Mr. Seth Green calls it 
the greatest achievement of fish-culture in twenty years. Tho 
hatehing began on May 10th, and continued until several thousand 
healthy young fish had been released from the egg. These eggs 
behave while hatching much as do shad-eggs, and were subjected 
to similar treatment, in water of about 58° temperature. The 
young fry are considerably smaller than a speckled trout when it 
is hatched, notwithstanding the superior size of a full-grown mus- 
kallonge. The yolk-sae is large, and requires several days for ab- 
sorption. The fry are very helpl’ss, and it is evident that in 
nature an extremely large percentage must perish. Fishermen 
have despaired of restocking the St. Lawrence Basin with this 
valuable food fish (and exciting game) by any other means than 
artificial propagation, which hitherto has defied the efforts of pis- 
ciculturisis, 

THE reason why the attempt to plant shad on the Pacifle Coast 
failed is now known. Large quantities of the young of this fish 


were placed in the Sacramento River by the United States Fish 
Commission, but few of them returned, and all the attempts have 
resulted only in scattering the shad in small quantities along the 
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eoast as far north as British Columbia. Nowhere do they show 
any disposition to enter the rivers in large bodies, as on the At- 
Jantic coast, “The explanation is found in the coldness of the 
water. The rivers of the Pacific Coast are all fed by melting snows 
in the mountains, which, during the spawning season, reduce the 
temperature to 55° or 60°, whereas the shad of the East is accus- 
tomed to much warmer water. The returning hosts, in the Spring, 
feeling this cold flood pouring out of the rivers, refuse to enter, 
and waste their time in seeking to discover a warmer river, until 
they are lost. The converse is true in the case of the California 
salmon. They require cold water, and ascend the Pacifle rivers 
until they find themselves in a spawning current, whose agreeable 
temperature is down to 40° or 45°. In the East no rivers in Sum- 
mer are nearly as cold as this, and hence the attempt to introduce 
and acelimate the California salmon on the Hacific is just as mueh 
a failure as shad in the Sacramento and Columbia, It is now be- 
lieved that some sudden change of temperature in the waters of 
the rivers of Maine and New Brunswick explains that hitherto 
unaccountable disappearance in 1878 of the menhaden and mack- 
erel from the coast of Maine and the Bay of Fundy. Special in- 
vestigations, based upon these facts, are to be undertaken by a 
j itty of the Fish Commission, in charge of Captain W. J. Collins, 
during the present Summer. 


Atona the bayous and lagoons of Florida grows some of the 
finest timber in the South, much of it in places considered entirely 
inaccessible until a lumberman there recently hit upon the plan of 
constructing a floating sawmill. They carried the idea into execu- 
tion by constructing a barge 80 feet long by 40 wide, which stood 
5 feet out of water, yet had a draught of only 1'¢ feet. Upon this 
was built a mill equipped with the best machinery—planer, box- 
header, shingle-saws, etc., run by a 40-horse power engine; yet 
so solidly built is the whole that the running of this heavy ma- 
chinery has no effect upon it whatever. On the upper deck are the 
offices and living rooms of the managers and employers, and, else- 
where, quarters for the “ hands.” 


THE manner in which certain natural deposits of carbonate of 
soda have been formed in Egypt and elsewhere was explained by 
the celebrated chemist Berthollet, on the assumption that an 
ancient sea had left the marine salt over strata of lime, This 
theory has recently been tested by a well-known French chemist, 
who has demonstrated that natural carbonate of soda is produced 
in all permeable caleareous soils in proportion to the quantity of 
marine salt contained in tuem. This being the case, common salt 
ought to be a valuable manure on all limy soils where plants are 
to be grown which require carbonate of soda as their mineral 
food. 

Tue American Philosophical Society, whose meetings are held 
in Washington, has addressed a circular to all the societies and 
learned bodies at home and abroad with which it is in correspond- 
ence, and to various individuals, asking their co-operation in per- 
fecting a universal language for learned and commercial purposes. 
This language is to be based on the Aryan (Indo - European) 
vocabulary and grammar in their simplest forms, and it is pro- 
posed to hold an International Congress on the subject. Few an- 
swers to this proposition have yet been received. 


Ir is said that in Norway a bucket of water is always placed 
within reach of a horse when he is taking his allowance of hay. 
“It is interesting,” says the writer of the incident, “ to see with 
what relish they take a sip of the one and a mouthful of the other, 
alternately, sometimes .only moistening their mouths, as any 
rational being would do while eating a dinner of such dry food. A 
broken-winded horse is scarcely ever seen in Norway, and the 
question is, whetherthis mode of feeding has not a beneficial effect 
in preserving the animals’ respiratory organs,” 


Tae production of attar-of-roses constitutes one of the most 
important native industries in Bulgaria, especially in the valleys 
along the southern base of the Balkans. ‘The centre is in the Val- 
ley of Kezanlyk, or Vale of Roses; and the manufacture of this 
perfume amounts to about $250,000 worth annually, New dis- 
tricts are attempting to compete with the older localities, but 
whether the quality will equal that of the attar of Kezanlyk is 
doubted. The Government is doing all it can to encourage the 
industry. 

TALKING about telephoning, there was a novel application of it 
the other day. A gentleman owned a favorite dog, which hap- 
pened to be at his father’s office when the owner was too ill to ven- 
ture out. So the owner asked them to hold the dog up to the 
telephone. The dog being held, the owner whistled, the creature 
knew the call and pricked up its ears, whereupon it was bidden to 
“come home.” It was then put down, the door opened for it, and 
away it trotted off “home,” as it was telephonically ordered. 


A PUMPING-MACHINE, Operate] by electricity, has been placed 
in an English mine, and works successfully. It raises the water 
nearly 900 feet at a single lift, and delivers it at the rate of 7,200 
gallons an hour. The electric current averages 66 amperes per 
hour, the tension of the dynamo terminals is 600 volts, on the 
motor, 575 volts, and about 33-horse power is used in raising the 
water at the rate of 120 gallons a minute, The efficiency is nearly 
62 per cent. 

In these esthetic days we are always looking out for new de- 
signs. The simple process introduced by Mr. Outerbridge, of 
Philadelphia, will, therefore, probably be extended. He has been 
in the habit of casting molten iron upon lace, fern leaves, ete., 
with such success that no other’ ornamental patterns are requisite 
for the surface. The objects nre slowly heated, or carbonized, 
before casting upon them. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


“ DEAR me, auntie,” said a clever girl, spending a gay Winter 
with friends who rose rather early, “ it seems to me that you tuck 
me in on one side of tha bed, and then walk round to the other 
and tell me to get up.” 





MamMa—‘' You must not contradict me, Dot. When I say a 
thing is so, you must not say that it isn’t.” Little Dot —* Well, 
what you say isn’t so, anyhow.” Mamma —“ Now, that is contra- 
dieting.” Lite Dot —‘ Well, let’s begin over again, an’ I'll say it 
isn’t so. first.” 

Epiror --‘‘ Ethelbert, has anybody called during my absence ?” 
Ethelber'—** Yis, sor. Mr. Murphy called for the rint, sor.” Ldi/or— 
“Mr. Murphy is an ornithorhynehus.”. Ethelbert—“ Phat's that, 
sor ?” kKdifor—-‘‘ It is derived, Ethelbert, from two Greek words, 
and means a beast with a bill.” 


Passer-BYy (to an organ-grinder) 
Organ-grinder—* No, zare. My name be Garibaldi. Me born in 
Eetaly. Please help !” Passer-by —‘ I’m afraid I can't do any- 
thing for you if you’re not an Irishman.” Organ-grinder —“ Oh, 
zare, my fodder and mudder were Irish !” 


“Are you an Irishman ?” 


‘Bot, your honor,” said the prisoner, “I am not guilty of this 
crime. I have three witnesses who will swear that at the hour 
when this man was robbed I was at home, in my own chamber, 
taking care of my baby.” ‘‘ Yes, your honor,” glibly added the 
prisoner’s counsel, ‘* that is strictly true. We can prove a lullaby, 
your honor.” 

A story is current regarding the pride of a well-known impres- 
savio. At a certain rehearsal the tenor said to his chief, “ That 
aria is a little too high for me.” ‘ Oh, transpose it atone!” was the 
reply. ‘A half-tone,” pursued the tenor, ‘‘ will suit me perfectly.” 
‘‘Sir,” retorted the manager, proudly drawing himself up, “in my 
theatre we do nothing by halves,” 


A SHort Catu.—‘ Is your first name George, Mr. Featherly ?” 
inquired Bobby, as the young man seated himself in the parlor and 
began to draw off his gloves. ‘‘ No, Bobby,” replied Featherly, 
with an amused smile. ‘‘ Why ?”’ “ Oh, nothin’, only I heard Clara 
tell ma she expected George to-night, and that she hoped to good- 
ness there wouldn't be any other callers.” 


It is related that a gentleman who was trying a horse in com- 
pany with a jockey noticed, after having driven him a mile or 
two, that he pulled pretty hard, requiring constant watching and a 
steady rein, and the gentleman inquired: “ Do you think it is just 
the horse for a lady to drive ?” ‘‘ Well, sir,” answered the jockey, 
“‘T must say I shouldn’t want to marry the woman who could 
drive that horse,” 

‘Has any one ever proposed to you before !” he asked, ten- 


| derly, after the important question had been satisfactorily an- 


swered. ‘George Stinson came very near it last night,” she re- 
plied, shyly. ‘“‘He was just on the point of asking me to be his 
wife when mamma came into the parlor. But Iam very glad she 
did,” went on the girl, earnestly. ‘‘I don’t think I would have 
been happy with George.” 

Marriep Lire.—Liltle Dot —* Mamma, Dick an’ I got married 
this morning.” Mamma —*“ You did, did you? Who performed 
the ceremony ?” Dot —‘I don’t know what you’s talking about.” 
Mamma —‘‘ Well, how did you make out you were married?” Dot— 
“ Oh, why, I got my dishes, an’ set the table, an’ then we both sat 
down; an’ he said there wasn’t a thing fit to eat; an’ I said he was 
as ugly as could be, an’ he went out an’ slammed the door!’ 


FirzNoopie was off again, worrying the life out of the ducks 
with his shotgun. He blazed away,at some birds, and an unseen 
man on the other side of the pond rose up, threateningly, with a 
long gun, and ealled out, “ Did you shoot at me ?” * Did any of 
the shot hit you ?” inquired Fitznoodle. “‘ Yes, they did,” said the 
man, rubbing his legs. ‘‘Then you may be certain that I didn't 
shoot at you. I never hit anything I shoot at.” 


A HOSTLER was Sent to the stable to bring out a traveler's horse, 
but not knowing which of the two strange horses in the stall be- 
longed to the traveler, and wishing to avoid the appearance of 
ignorance in his business, he saddled both animals, and brought 
them to the door. The traveler pointed out his own horse, saying: 
“That's my nag.” ‘Certainly, yer honor; I know ¢hat very well,” 
said the hostler, “but I didn’t know which was the other gentle- 
man’s,” 

LitTLe Peter is seven years old. He is very intelligent, but a 
little obstinate. The other day he persisted in not saying Good-by 
to his grandmother, and for this reason it was decided to deprive 
him of dessert at dinner. He thought how he could avoid this 

uunishment. Finally, when he was at table, he said: ‘‘ Mother, if 

j did not say Good-by to grandmother, it’s because I was too 
overcome at her departure.” Then he added, with a triumphant 
air: ‘Now I ean have some dessert, can’t I?” 


A Broap Hint.—Willie A. and Maggie B. had been courting for 
over two years, meeting every week in the Hope Street, Glasgow. 
About a fortnight ago Willie, in parting with his beloved, made the 
usual remark: “I'll meet ye in Hope Street next Wednesday nicht. 
Mind and be punctual.” “ Deed ay, Willie, lad,” replied Meg, with 
a merry tevinkle in her eyes, “ we ha’e met a lang time noo in Hope 
Street, and I wis jis thinking that it was nigh time we were shift- 
ing our trysting-place a street further alang. What wid ye say 
to Union Street ?” Willie has taken the hint: #22 the invitations 
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